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PREFACE, 

BY THE EDITOR. 



The Work, of which an abridgment is here offered 
to the public, was first published in 1822. The 
joamals and reviews spoke of it as an useful and 
interesting book ; and the favourable reception it 
met with justified their verdict. Much praise is 
incontestably due to a work which collects into 
one mass many correct, curious, and interesting, 
particulars, respecting the most celebrated people 
in the world, wnich were before scattered in a mul- 
tiplicity of books, and beyond the reach of the ge- 
nerality of readers. 

Deeply versed in the manners and customs of 
the ancient Romans, the Baron de Theis here pre- 
sents us with the fruits of his erudition, amassed 
by assiduous application and elaborate research. 
This work comprises every thing that relates to the 
public and private lif^ of the Romans ; the func- 
tions of their magistrates, priests, and military 
commanders ; the formation of their armies, and 
the rewards granted to the generals and soldiers ; 
their amusements, public shows, and theatres ; 
their literature and arts; their marriages; their 
slaves; their repasts; the sumptuousness of their 
palaces and country-houses ; their vestments, 8cc. 
8cc.; and this enumeration, though incomplete, suf- 
ficiently proves its importance. 



It is very evident that the "Travels of the 
Young Anacharais" furnished the model for those 
of Polycletes ; and, as the plan was the same, so is 
this work, in its execution, equally correct and un- 
exceptionable J and it may be asserted that an at- 
tentive perusal of the " Travels of Polycletes" will 
make us as fully acquainted with the hfe, manners, 
and customs, of the Romans, as that of Anacharsis 
did with those of the Greeks, 

The "Travels of Polycletes," in 3 volumes, 8vo, 
is a library-book : an abridgment of it is here at- 
tempted. The Bditor liopes that it m;^y be vse^ 
ful to young people, by randeriqg the study of an- 
cient authors more easy ^nd familiar to tb«tn } 
whilst those who are engaged in edu«»tkin will be 
indebted to the ^aron deTheis for » work whioh 
tltey Viiil read with pleasure, and ^hich, wiU eimoya 
he, consulted with advantage. 



VOYAGE JDE PObVCUTB. ou I^tna Omaiau, thi«gi:i» 
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neue. par M, de Rouillon. ISmo. 69. 6d. txiuds. ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



By the destruGtion of the empire of Darius the 
wrongs of Greece were avenged. The innumerable 
armies that had been collected together in defence 
of Persia, servod only to hasten her downfal, by 
revealing to affrighted Asia the secret of her weak- 
ne8s. Greece wavered between admiration for the 
young hero whom she had owned for her chief, and 
fear lest her avenger should make attempts upon 
her liberty. The destruction of Persepolis brought 
the fate of Thebes to her recollection ; for ten years 
of victory and of tree greatness had not yet blotted 
from her remembrance the tyranny of a single day. 
— The Athaiians, ever thoughtless and imprudent, 
were too free in the expression of sentiments now 
become criminal in the eyes of a prince who was 
already intoxicated with the adulabdn of the East ; 
tbe impulse which they iendeavonred to give to the 
ether i^tes of Greece aggravated the fault, and 
their ruin seemed inevitable, when the sudden 
death of Alexander at once rid them of an eneifiy 
ffiore fomiidable than Xerxes himself. 

While prostrate Asia awaited with fearful anx- 
iety the appointment of her new master, Greece 
was occupiwi in d«evising the means of escaping 
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Vlll. INTRODUCTION, 

trom his power. Released from restraint, the na- 
tional feeling burst forth on all sides with fresh 
energy. The larger states indulged in chimerical 
views of aggrandisement ; those of less importance 
looked to this great crisis as the source of an abso- 
lute independence ; and all were active in treaties 
and warlike preparations, which were to lead to, 
or confirm, their success. 

Meanwhile, the Macedonian generals, who bad 
assembled in Babylon to do honour to the funeral 
►mp of their monarch, privately agreed to divide 
lis immense territories among themselves ; and, by 
that extraordinary event, men who seemed bom to 
live and die in obscurity^ were suddenly placed 
upon thrones, which had been torn by many efforts 
from their former possessors. But it was not long 
before these men, who had been raised to sovereign 
power by a fortune unprecedented, turned their 
arms against each other, and contended warmly 
for those fine countries which they might have 

governed peaceably, had each been contented with 
is own allotment. The provinces, becoming in 
rapid succession the prey of the conqueror, were 
exhausted for his support ; and the gold of Persia 
avenged her people by conducing to the ruin of their 
tyrants. It was not so with (freece ; the ancient 
spirit of liberty revived, and the Greeks remembered 
tne glorious days of Marathon and Platea, though 
they had no longer a Miltiades or an Aristides to 
command them. Had their forces been united^ 
the Macedonian spears might have been broken 
against the barrier that defended Greece ; but aii- 
cient animosities and existingjealousies stifled the 
national spirit : every city dreaded the success of 
its rival state, even more than that of the common 
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enemy, and GreeCe, a prey to domestic factions, 
seemed to have retained nothing of her independence 
bat her abhorrence of sabjection. A few years 
witnessed the violation of treaties ; treachery, as- 
sassination, and all the crimes that follow in the 
train of sunbition, vengeance, and despair. . 

In this period of calamity, we find few of those * 
instances of greatness and heroism on which the 
mind dwells with pleasure, and which werefor- 
m^ly so frequent amongst this very people. 

In these terrible convulsions, the whole family of 
Al^ander was exterminated. His mother, his 
mves, hi^ children, aad his brother, all died by the 
swofd or by poison. Thus, the conqueror of the 
Eftst had toil^ only for those who were enemies of 
his blood ; he himself du^ the grave in which his 
own race was to be entombed. 

After a lon^ ni^htof darkness and tumult, a ray 
of glory agam shone on the horizon of Greece. 
Aratus of Sicyon, after restoring liberty to his own 
country, formed the generous design of extending 
the benefit to the other Grecian states. The smaU 
repablic of Achaea had long existed undisturbed 
and unnoticed ; Aratus made it the centre of a more 
extensive association. By his means, it eveiy day 
gained new confederates. Megara, Trezena, Epi- 
daurus, and even the celebrated Corinth, did not 
hesitate to join with a people renowned for their 
virtues, andf directed by an illustrious chief. The 
Achaean league already counterbalanced tlie power 
of the Macedonians, and might even have out- 
weighed it, and the Greeks might have beheld the 
revival of the most glorious days in their annals 
bad not jealousy interposed to thwart the schemes 
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X. INTRODUCTION. 

of its worthy founder. But, in the history of every 
nation, we find some fatal period, where courage 
and even virtue are unavaiUng. The noble-minded 
Aratus yielded before this fatal influence; a rival- 
ship unworthy of his great character compelled him 
to seek the friendship of Antigonus, whom he 
ought constantly to have opposed ; and he fell a 
victim to his fatal alliance with Philip, successor 
to that monarch. 

Notwithstanding all the vicissitudes that Greece 
had experienced, she still preserved her ancient 
Kmits; lier people, though degenerate/were nume- 
rous and warlike, and her former reputation en- 
hanced hei present strength ; but, if she appeared 
the same without, her internal situation was en- 
tirely changed : Athens had more of lustre than of 
real power; Sparta languished under a tyrannical 

Sovemment ; and Thebes, after having had her 
ay of glory, now only aspired to a peaceful ex- 
istence, conformable to the genius of her inhabi- 
tants. . The smaller states endeavoured to preserve 
their independence, which was frequently threat- 
ened, by attaching themselves to those who were 
able to defend them, and, as soon as their protec- 
tors invaded their liberties, they sought out other 
allies. The only nations who had at that time any 
real influence m the interests of Greece were the 
Achseans, whohadrisen so rapidly to a high degree 
of prosperity ; and the Etolians, a restless, active, 
and enterprising people, endowed with all those 
dangerous qualities by which, in time of disorder, 
power is acquired. 

Nations thus divided, all jealous of each other, 
and secretly meditating schemes for mutual injury, 
easily yielded to the artifices of Macedoii, and 
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wasted Id intestine wars the strength which might 
have overpowered their common enemy. But, 
although they ooald not entirely free themselves 
from his power, they were never subdued; the 
kings of Macedon made them feel their influence 
rather than their sway; and, though every city 
was filled with their partisans, or emissaries, 
sometimes even with tneir ^rrisons, they could 
retain possession of none of them. 

A whole century had passed in this incessant 
struggle, with various success, when a new power 
began to spread its name in these countries, where 
as yet it was scarcely known. Rome had long 
been extending her dominion without awakening 
the fears of the Greeks. By long habit, their views 
had been turned towards the East : Italy^ and the 
events of which it was the theatre, engaged but 
little of their attention. At this period, the civi* 
lized world seemed to be separated by the Adriatic 
Sea into two distinct parts : on one side were Greece 
and Asia ; on the other, Rome, Carthage, and all 
the maritime countries as far as the Pillars of 
Hercules. Sicily was the point of contact between 
people who sought for no intercourse, and were 
not necessary to each other. The expedition of 
Pyrrhus excited no jealousy between them ; for, 
tliough the glory was all on the side of the 
Romans, Greece considered it their due, and beheld 
with secret satisfaction the humiliation of a prince 
whose restless ambition she dreaded ^ neither did 
she conceive any alarm from the success of the 
Romans in the first Punic war; and a circum- 
stance which closely followed that memorable 
epoch disposed the Greeks to wish well to a people 
who had as yet appeared to them only in an ho- 
nourable light. 
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rTh^ Romans had de<^lared war against Teuta, 
queen of Dlyricum, for having ordered some am- 
bassadors to be put to death, who had been gent 
by the republic to demand satisfaction for the 
outrages committed on the Romans by the Illyrian 
pirates. Their vengeance was prompt; in a single 
campaign, Teuta saw her fleets and armies de- 
stroyed, and her states invaded, and was glad to 
sign a treaty, as glorious to the Romans as it was 
useful to the Qreeks, whose commerce had been 
much injured by the numerous ships of that am- 
bitious princess. 

Rome took this opportunity of making herself 
known in a solemn manner to the people of Greece ; 
she sent ambassadors to the Acnaeans, Etolians, 
and Athenians, to acquaint them with the treaty 
she had just concluded with the lUyrians. 
Touched with gratitude for so great a benefit, 
Corinth decreed that the Romans should be ad- 
mitted to the Isthn^ian games, on the same footing 
with the native Greeks, and Athens granted them 
theireedom of het city. Thus was established an 
intercourse between the two nations, which was 
soon to change its nature. 

Meanwhile Carthage, humbled rather than 
weakened, sought to avenge her injury, and pre- 
pared to strike the Romans in the very heart of 
their power. An illustrious chief, immense re- 
sources, and a resolute determination, seemed to 
warrant the success of this vast enterprize. To 
add to its strength, Hannibal had concluded a 
secret treaty with Philip, king of Macedon, in 
which it was stipulated that this prince should 
join the Carthaginians as soon as they should enter 
Italy. It v/as in a time of the utmost distress 
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that the Romans obtained information of this 
alliance, which threatened to be' fatal to them; 
their energy increased with their misfortunes, and 
they did riot fear to declare war against Philip im- 
meoiately afterthe battle of CannflB. Being unable 
to send a large army out of Italy, they joined with 
the Etolians, and, had no sooner retaken Capua, 
than the Prsetor Valerius LaBvinus attacked the 
Macedonians, who had advanced into Epirus. 
Philip was beaten before Apollonia; he lost the 
flower of his troops, his vessels, and stores of all 
kinds; he himself escaped with difficulty; and 
the Praetor was able to withdraw his troops from 
Greece, leaving the Macedonians too much occu- 
pied with the war they had kindled between them* 
selves and the Greeks to be able, for a length of 
time, to attempt any thing against the Republic. 

The Romans, fpUowing up their advantages over 
the Carthaginians, terminate gloriously a war whose 
beginning had been so fatal to them. Carthage 
submitted to the conditions that the conaueror 
was pleased to impose; and, to increase her numi- 
liation, the king who had been her ally was not in- 
cluded in the treaty. The war was still carried on 
between the Romans and the Macedonians, the 
only power that was formidable to them after the 
abasement of Carthage. Better informed of the 
interests of Grfeece, they entered artfully into those 
dissensions which split a single nation into an 
hundred di£ferent parties. They excited them all 
against the common enemy: joining artifice to 
force, they obtained their principal end, at the 
same time that they contrived pretexts for a rupture 
with those who did not enter into their alliance; 
and« as the inconstancy of the Greeks often led them 
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to change their party, all became culpable, and 
subjected themselves in turn to the resentment of 
their new ally. 

In this war, which was often elctinguished, and 
as often rekindled, the Greeks, by turns the allies 
and the enemies of the Romans, found in them 
their masters. Accustomed, by their long supe- 
riority, to disdain the tactics of other nations, they 
Eerceived with terror that those whom they called 
arbarians were better instructed than themselves 
in the military art. The discipline of the legions, 
the ferocious courage of the soldiers, and their 
manner of fighting hand to hand, filled them with 
dismay : the ascendancy they had hitherto pos- 
sessed over all other nations was now lost for ever. 

Several provinces, taking alarm at the first suc- 
cesses of the Romans, joined with Macedon to rid 
their states of these formidable strangers ; others, 
struck with their greatness, or seduced by the ad- 
vantages which an alliance with them seemed to 
Erooaise, did not hesitate to solicit it, and Rome 
ad soon a powerful party in Greece, which, proud 
of her support, acted with greater boldness, and 
forced the Macedonians- to adopt measures still 
more unjust. Those whom she defended had 
every day greater need of her assistance, which she 
granted sparingly, always striving to render herself 
necessary, where she had been merely useful, and 
to appear as a protectress where she aspired to 
command. A treacherous peace, ambiguous 
treaties, or equivocal conditions, afforded her the 
means of dissolving her alliances to form new ones 
upon more advantageous terms; imperceptibly 
she became the centre of the negociations of the 
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people of Greece, and, from the time that she be*- 
came connected with their interests^ it was impodp- 
sible to exclude her from them. 

■ 

. The war with Macedon was carried on with 
spirit : PhiUp, the tenth successor to the throne 
of Alexander^ was powerful^ his troops were nu- 
merous ; but neither his celebrated phalanxes^ his 
aihes, nor his former reputation in arms, could re- 
sist the efforts of the Romans. After a vigorous 
resistance, the king of Macedon was conquered hy 
Flaininius in the battle of Cynocephalus^ and lost 
for ever his preponderance in Greece : happy in 
bd&g aUowcd to retain possession of his own states, 
he restored to the allies what he had usurped from 
them ; yielded up to the Romans his neets and 
treasures, and gave them his own son as a pledge 
of that faith which he had so often violated. 

The Qredia, alarmed at a success to which they 
had themselves contributed, and fearing their allies 
even more than they did their enemies, were un- 
certain as to their own fate^ when in the Isthmian 
games Flaminius, in the name of the Roman 
senate and people, solemnly proclaimed the liberty 
of all the cities of Greece. From that time eacn 
state, restored to its ancient limits, was to know 
no laws but those of her ancestors, and to be go- 
verned by her own customs alone, independent of 
all the rest. 

This unexpected declaration filled the people 
with inexpressible joy. Indulging the delusive 
hope that their misfortunes were now at an end, 
they were alive only to the present benefit, 
add blind to future consequences. From that time 
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Greece, having exchanged freedom for tranquillity, 
lost imperceptibly that warlike spirit which had 
been nourished by discord. Rome made her feel 
by degrees the whole weight of her dominion. 
She settled the differences that arose between the 
states, rendered herself thearlntress of all their dis- 
putes, and pronounced as a sovereign mistress be- 
tween them. If the affair were important, she 
sent commissioners to the spot to hear the case on 
both sides, and those who refused to abide by their 
4^iBion were obliged to appear in person before 
the senate to plead their cause. At the same time 
that she conducted herself thus haughtily towards 
a nation which was rather her ally than her vassal, 
^)y the help of those very Greeks whom she was lead- 
ii^ on to their ruin, she completed the destruction 
ofMacedon. 

PerseuSi the son of Philip, too proud to live 
under the Roman yoke, too pusillanimous to free 
himself from it by one bold effort, endeavoured se- 
cretly to file off the fetters he dared not break. 
By criminal actions he tarnished a just cause ; and 
the contempt of the people, that first indication of 
the fall of princes, foreshowed his destiny. Paulus 
Emilius marched against him. Immense prepa- 
rations seemed to announce an obstinate resistance, 
but the cowardice of Perseus decided his fate. His 
army was entirely defeated ; he was taken, with 
his family and treasures ; he ended his days mise- 
rably in Rome, and the Macedonian power was de- 
stroyed for ever. 

From that moment Rome, being delivered from 
the only enemy she had to fear, threw off the mask, 
and acted openly, where before she had employed 
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artifice. Being diii|riem86d with the republic of the 
Achaeans, she scrupJed not to banish a thousand of 
its principcd inhaoitants to the towns of Italr. 
Nor was this enough: as that powerful state still 
ga^e her umbrage, she went, so far as to decree 
that Corinth, Aigos, and some other important 
cities, should be detached from the Achaean league, 
and sent deputies into Greece to enforce the exe- 
cution of her orders. 

The Greeks then became aware of their real si- 
tuation, and deplored their imprudence ; they de- 
manded of Rome by what right she interfered in 
the affairs of a people as free as herself. Trans- 
ported with fury and indignation, they flew to arms 
on all sides, calculating neither their own strength 
nor that of the enemy; and Greece, humblea as 
she was, now openly braved those whom, when at 
the summit of her power, she would have feared to 
irritate. The Consul Mummius arrived in Greece 
at the head of a formidable army, and marched to 
Corinth, where the Greeks had collected all their 
forces* Some slight advantages inspired them 
with a blind confidence ; they engaged in a de- 
cisive action, and were defeated. Corinth was 
taken; and, to strike a lasting terror into the sur- 
rounding nations, by a terrible example of his se- 
verity, Mummius completely destroyed that beau- 
tifiil city. Thus perisned that liberty of which the 
Greeks were so vain, which they com^omised so 
inconsiderately, and defended so ill. Their tardy 
efforts to free themselves from a foreign yoke were 
punished as rebellion against lawful authority; 
Greece was reduced to a Roman province ; and 
nothing was left to her people but the bitter re- 
membrance of her former greatness. 
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Fallen thus from her military glory, she now ap- 
plied herself solely to the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences ; whikt Rome^ at the summit of great- 
ness, seemed to have no other care but that of go- 
verning peaceably the nations she had subdued. 
Such was the state of things when one of those 
extraordinary men, who seem destined to chastise 
the human race, appeared upon the scene of action. 
This was Mithridates : terrible in success, forzni-* 
dable even in adversity, and barbarous at all times^ 
he joined the most profound policy to the ferocity 
of a savage, and was at once the scourge of the 
Romans, of his allies, and of his own people. Fired 
with implacable hatred against Rome, he declared 
war againiM: her by putting to death, without 
mercy, all the Romans who were settled in the 
provinces of Asia. By dint of gold, promises, and 
threats, he raised than up eneoues on all sides f he 
urged Uie Greeks to assert ihek liberty ; humbled 
as they were, they werenotdeaf to thecall; and 
Athens soon becamti the centre of his negociations, 
and was fiUed with the troops of one who styled 
himself their avenger. 

M^aAwhile, Sylla traversed Greece at the bead 
of a powerful army i all tike citiea that lay on his 
route hazily opened their' gates to him, endeavour-^ 
ing^ by their prompt obedience, to mak^ the 
Romans forget th^ir past defection* It was not so 
with Athens ; dazried by the power of her new 
aJily, and led away by one- of her citizens, who, in 
ilm time of troubk, had usurped the authority, 
she hastily and warmly adopted the f2aiy of Mith-< 
ridates* The city and the' Piraeus were besi^ed; 
all the most t^rible inventions of the military art 
were employed both ia the attack^and defuice : the 
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assaults from without, and the sallies of the be- 
siegedy were incessant. Famine, and its horrid 
train, ^oon desolated ill-fated Athens ; but the in- 
habitants ^till held out : inflamed by their misfor- 
tunes, they gathe^r^ new courage from despair. 

It was not long before the Roman army expe- 
rienced the siame cs^aoiitieQ. The treasures deau* 
tined for this ^eat expedition being exhausted, 
Sylla pillaged the temples of Greece ; and the gold 
which their priests had consecrated served to forge 
fetters for her people. The ardour of the Romans 
was redoubled by this supply, so basely obtained ; 
yet the Athenians did not give ground, but the 
continuance of the danger rendered them less vi 
gilant than before. 

Being informed by his emissaries that a part of 
the walls was left unguarded, Sylla, with a select 
body of troops, scaled it in the night. This event 
filled the city with confusion and dismay ; it fell 
into the power of the Romans ; and what so many 
efforts had not been able to accomplish was now 
the work of a moment. 

Intoxicated with victory, and irritated by a long 
resistance, Sylla gave up the city to pillage, and 
Athens became the prey of a lawless soldiery, who 
thirsted alike for blood and riches. All the finest 
works of art with which it was embellished were 
carried off or destroyed ; and the Romans, satiated 
with carnage and laden with treasures, thought 
that they showed mercy in not utterly detroying a 
rebellious city. 

This conquest was no sooner made than Sylla 
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set out in pursuit^ of Archelaus^ the genc^ of 
Mithridates. Fearing to weaken his army by 
leaving a part of his troops in Athens, he contented 
himseli with requiring a pledge of her submission. 
The young Polycletes, son of Grantor the Archon, 
who had distinguished himself by his courage in 
this short war, was delivered up to him as alios* 
ta^e, and sent to Greece with a part of his fleet. 
His travels and adventures will form the subject of 
the following pages. 
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LETTER I. 

POLYCLETES TO CRANTOR. 
Voyage from Athens to Italy, &c. 

Th£ die is cast ! I leave my father and my country : 
1 am hastening from every thing that attaches me to 
life.. Oh ! Athens, beloved spot, where my youthful 
days passed in tranquillity and happiness, am I ever 
aeain to behold your sacred altars ? The misfortunes 
which now oppress us, seem to be but a prelude to 
others ; and my mind is bewildered in the anticipation 
of calamities which appear inevitable. Can I hope 
that the gods will take pity on weakness and inno- 
cence, when I see, in its utmost extent, the triumph of 
iojustice and power ? 

In vain I call to my support that sublime philosophy, 
whose precepts you have so often developed to me. 
All-powerful as it is over the mind, it has no effect on 
the heart ; its voice cannot stifle the cries of Nature ; 
tt permits the son — torn from his father, the citizen-— 
snatched from his country, to indulge his grief: it 
only forbids despair; but this I will endeavour to 
resist, by arming myself with that fortitude of which 
you gave me an example in the midst of out misfor- 
tunes. I shall derive new strength from your letters, 
and mine shall be devoted to the task of acquainting 
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you with the. events which await me in this foreign 
land. • 

The emis^ies of Sylla, aft^r they had torB^e 
from your arms, conWtfted me to the Piraeus * V9^ 
shall I forget the mournful spectacle which there pre- 
sented itself to my view ! The shope was covere4 with 
heaps of gold, with rifh stuffs, and those monuments 
of art which decorated our porticoes, mingled and con- 
£ounded with arms and instruments of war. Surrounded 
by his principal officers, Sylla was giving his final 
directions for. the embarkation of the troops : I was 
presented to him, and, in obedience to his orders, was 
immediately conducted on board one of the ships, where 
I found myself in the midst of a troop of men, all so 
intently occupied with their own affairs, that they did 
not even perceive that a stranger was amongst them. 
Seated at the foot of the mast, and insensible to all 
that was passing around me, I fixed my eyes sorrow- 
fully on that shore which I was about to leave, per- 
haps for ever, when suddenly the signal for departure 
was given. The pilot, who was distinguished by a 
particular dress, took his station at the stern, on the 
most elevated part of the ship ; by his orders the sails 
were unfurled, the rowers seated themselves on the 
benches, and all the vessels, put in motion at the 
same instant, filed off in good order, passing in suc- 
cession before that superb marble lion, which seems 
to guard the entrance to the Pireeus. 

A general burst of joy proceeded from the fleet ow 
c[uitting 'that shore which I left only with regret. 
Alas '. I mentally exclaimed, how different is their fate 
from mine ! They are going to revisit their country, 
and their families ; they are about to celebrate their 
victory : whilst I, in token of the humiliation of my 
country, shall be led through Rome, to adorn the 
triumph of the odious Sylla. 

Alone, — though in the midst of a multitude, and' 
^vearied by their tumultuous joy,— I looked anxiously 
«(round for some spot where I might freely indulge my 
feelings, and perceived that the pilot wa« observing ihe 
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attentively. The compassion visible in his features, 
added to that desire of unburthening my sorrows so 
oatural to the wretched, induced me to approach him : 
iie'took my hand, and seated me by his side. *' How I 
young man, (said he ;) where, then, is the courage of 
your nation ? Where is now that which you have your- 
self displayed ? Are you more unfortunate than the 
many Athenians who have fallen in this war? I should 
have thought that the country of Phocion, of Socrates, 
and of so many persecuted heroes, . could have pro- 
duced none but men of elevated character. I am a 
Greek, (continued he,) my name is Nausicrates: I 
long served the republic of Athens, and her children 
will ever be dear to me. Fatal events have torn me 
from my country ; I have followed a laborious profes* 
sion, for which I was not designed by birth ; but I have 
always honoured the gods : I have served faithfully 
the roasters they have given me; and have found that, 
in all circumstances of life, the man that is upright 
and firm is himself the arbiter of his destiny. I have 
sef n masters in slavish subjection to their own passions, 
and have known slaves free, though in fetters ; and 
the latter awakened my emulation, whilst the former 
excited only my contempt. Your misfortunes, my 
son, are great ; yet, believe me, there are greater still. 
The young always imagine they have attained the 
utmost extremity of suffering, or of felicity ; but expe- 
rience teaches us moderation alike in joy and sorrow.*' 
Encouraged by these observations, I looked more 
attentively at the venerable old man, and perceived 
virtue and benevolence traced on his brow in their 
mildest characters. *^ I know the cause of your dis- 
tress, (continued he) ; I know all: but beware of sup- 
posing that misery never meets with sympathy. In all 
places you will find hearts alive to compassion ; mis- 
fortune every where finds a refuge. This very stern, 
where you. are seated by me, is considered by the 
Romans as an inviolable asylum. Thus, not only in 
camps and cities, but even on the sea, there is a sacred 
bamer interposed to arrest the enterprises of powec* 

B 2^ 
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The rod of misfortune, which hangs over mankind, 
inclines them to commiserate woes which they may 
one day experience ; and by this means the wretched 
exercise over their fellow men a power which even 
astonishes themselves. These very soldiers, whom you 
behold only with terror, would give you proofs of nU" 
manity. Their acquaintance with war, indeed^ has 
given them a fierce aspect, and a menacing tone; but 
a fallen foe excites in them no feeling but compassion. 
You would be soothed by the attentions they would 
bestow on you, could they guess your sufTenngs; and, 
though their rude attempts at consolation might fail to 
afford you relief, they would, at least, show the good- 
ness of their hearts." 

I then examined those men more closely, who, on 
first view, had appeared to me only in the light of 
enemies. Bein^ ignorant of their language, I could 
not judge of their discourse ; but it was easy to per- 
ceive that a frank and lively joy animated their con. 
versation. One appeared to be recounting his exploits; 
and his spirited and rapid gestures described his d^- 
gers and his successes. Another tried to imitate (he 
language of the Greeks : he excited loud peals of 
laughter among his countrymen ; and all appeared 
happy. During their conversation, large cups, filled 
with wine, passed from hand to hand; and soon, 
yielding to the influence of Bacchus, they forgot Room, 
Athens, and the universe. 

Meanwhile, we glided rapidly along: Mount Hy- 
mettus seemed to fiy behind us ; and Nausicrates, to 
divert my melancholy, explained to me all the parts 
of that great picture, which then, for the first time, 
presented itself to niy view. As we passed the island 
of Salamis, which we left on our right, I sighed deeply ; 
for how painful do glorious recollections become in 
adversity. 

Scarcely had we lost sight of the summits of Diacria, 
when we discovered the coasts of Peloponnesus. 
"You now see (said Nausicrates,) the territory of 
Argos. It is here that Agameninon reigned, whose 
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glory and misfortunes are known to all nations. For* 
getfiil of his own suffering^, how must his generous 
shade he fired with indignation on heholding the 
Greeks humhled under the descendants of the Trojans. 

** On this same coast stands the city of EpidauniSy 
a place dear to Esculapius, and the centre of his wor- 
ship. His priests are initiated in the secrets of their 
divinity : they add a few hrief moments to that fugitive 
existence which fate, with a niggard hand, grants to 
man; and the love of life, that first sentiment of all 
living creatures, attracts to this spot votaries from the 
remotest nations." 

We soon passed this land, which stretched far into 
the sea, and perceived the summits of Mount Tay^etus, 
covered with ancient forests. On the other side of 
this chain of high mountains stands Sparta, long the 
happy rival of Athens, and now in subjection to the 
same yoke. 

Era kiiig we descried Cape Malea, so renowned for 
its sh^liteeks. By dint of hard rowing, the whole 
fleet kifit aloof; and, shortly after, we perceived the 
sleep shores of the island of Cythera, the first station 
of our voyage. It was impossible to gain the coast 
before night-fall; and, being unwilling to risk landing 
at such a time on this dangerous shore, we contented 
ourselves with anchoring the fleet at a short distance 
from land, and a tranquil night succeeded this labo- 
rious day. 

Scarcely did the rays of the sun gild the tops of the 
mountains, when the sailors, with fresh alacrity, re- 
sumed their oars. At the moment of our departure 
from this celebrated island, casting my eyes on its 
barren and rocky shore, which the darkness of the 
night had not permitted me to see on our arrival, I ex- 
claimed to Nausicrates, ''And is this, then, the island 
of Cythera, that country of voluptuousness, the abode 
of tne loves and graces?" ** You see, (replied he, 
smiling,) the imagination of the poets is richer than 
even Nature herself. This barren and desolate place 
seems fit only for the abode of indigence and wretched* 
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ness, and they have described it as the seat of pleasure. 
It owes its fame solely to its coasts, which were inac- 
cessible in the infancy of navigation; and man, who 
always centres his happiness in something beyond his 
reach, has, in the delirium of his fancy, transformed 
those threatening rocks into enchanted palaces ; those 
dark caverns into mysterious grottoes; and the poDr 
and rustic inhabitants into priests of Venus. Nor did 
our ancestors confine themselves to these smiling fic- 
tions : observe that long chain of rocks, which stretches 
into the sea, and is terminated by a high mountain ; it 
is Tsenarus. Mariners tremble at the roxi|iidable name. 
The waves of a stormy sea break against this promon- 
tory with tremendous force, and the foam dashes eyed 
to its summit. Dismayed at these terrible signs, the 
first navigators supposed that the manes of the impious 
underwent in these abysses the punishments due to 
their crimes ; and, in the roar of an angry sea, they 
imagined they heard the cries of despair extorted from 
them by. the furies. Men, as they became graduaUy 
enlightened, rejected these gross fables ; and they have 
now erected, at the extremity of this cape, a temple 
dedicated to Neptune, which is a sacred asylum for all 
th^e shipwrecked persons who are abl^ to reach it, and 
!iiidiom the wrath of the gods has spared « 

^^To the north of ^is dreaded place extends the 
fertile land of Messenia. Observe those deep gulphs 
which ii^tersect the coasts of Peloponnesus ; it b from 
thence that our geographers compare it to a plane- 
leaf. We are now about to enter the sea of Sicily ; 
take, therefore, a last view of the land of Greece." 

At these words, I was seized with the deepest grief; 
and, though already far from Athens, seemed to be 
leaving her for a second time, " Gods of Greece ! 
(cried I, with emotion,) I ask not of you vain gran- 
deur, nor despicable riches. Suffer me one day to 
behold again my beloved country, and to offer sacri- 
fices on that spot where I first learned to serve you ; 
and permit me once more to embrace the knees of 
him to whom I owe my being» I am now unable^ 
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indeed, to barn incense on your altars, but the heart 
of the wretched suppliant, when pure, becomes itself 
a temple.'* 

In a short time, we could perceive nothing but the 
blue vault of heaven, and the waves of a tranquil sea. 
My attention being no longer diverted by the sight of 
those shores which had presented to me so many ob> 
jects of interest, I had time to observe the immense 
line of ships ranged in order, in the centre of which 
Was the commander's vessel, distinguished by a purple 
flag, placed at the end of the stern ; those of the otner 
ships were of various colours. The name of each ves. 
sel was traced on the prow, in large characters, of 
which Nausicrates gave me an explanation. That 
which we were in bore the name of the god Palemon ; 
at a little distance were the Triton, the Neptune, the 
Centaur, &c The first line was formed of ships of 
War, ari&ed at their prow with a beak of brass, in form 
•f a trident ; after these came the ships of burden, dis-> 
tihguished by a basket suspended to the top of the 
mast ; and ^ were followed by a light boat. Every 
vessel has its tutelar divinity, whose image is placed at 
the «teni, near the helm : this place is called Tutela^ 
from a Latin word, implying the protection enjoyed by 
him who is seated there. It is here that prayers are 
addressed^ and sacrifices offered, to the gods: here 
also treaties are concluded/' 

^ight did not interrupt our navigation. The air 
was serene ; the twinkling stars reflected their lustre 
on the bosom of the ocean, from whence rose 
the songs of the sailors, blended witfaf the measured 
sound of the oars ; we heard at a distance the hal- 
cyons, dear to Thetis ; whilst the loud trumpet, sound- 
ing at intervals, bore to the extremities of the fleet 
orders for the direction of our course. 

At length land appeared in view, and loud shouts 
of joy burst at once from all the ships. "You now 
behold Sicily (said Nausicrates). This island, whose 
inhabitants speak three languages, is the largest in the 
known seas: it forms a large triangle, whence comes 
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the name of Trimacria^ or tbree promontories^ gited 
to it by our ancestors. It is the domain of Ceres : in 
this fertile country she displays all her treasures, and 
the hopes of the labourer nerer experience disappoint- 
ment. The fair Belds of Enna are always eovei«d with 
flowers, which seem to spring afresh beneath the bimd 
that cull» them, and their eternal bloom delights the 
astonished traveller. 

"So many advantages have been fatal to SicOy, 
Europe and Africa, between which it is situated, long 
contended for the possession of this beautifuL island ; 
and no nation has been ever more frequently in sub- 
jection to a foreign yoke. Some Grecian colonists 
formerly united this country to ours ; our laws, ous- 
toms, and manners, were long held in honour here; 
and the effects of this intercourse are still visible in 
Sicily. 

** Mount Etna, whose summit, though so distant,' is 
distinctly perceptible, towers majestically over this 
immense island, and often shakes its very foundaticMs. 
The thunderbolts of Jupiter are said l^ some fe be 
formed in its womb ; others suppose it to be one tf the 
entrances to Tartarus; but all concur in viewing it fts 
a terrible monument of the wrath of the gods, ever 
ready to chastise men. 

«We are now going through that channel which 
separates Sicily from Italy, and shall pass between 
Scylla and Charybdis, formerly so much dreaded by 
mariners ; but whether the great convulsions of na- 
ture, of which this spot has been the theatre, have 
diminished their danger, or whether navigators have 
become more experienced, they no longer inspire the 
same terror. 

^' Look attentively at that rich expanse of country 
on your right ; it is a part of Magna GrcBcia. Higher 
Tip on the coast are Locnis, Sybaris, Metapontum, and 
Tarentum, whose names attest their origin. On yons 
left is the celebrated Messina, founded by the Messi-^ 
nians ; and on the opposite coast, at the extremity of 
Italy, stands the city of Rhegium. It is said that ia 
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this place an isthmus once united Sicily to the con- 
dneot, from which it was separated by a violent 
earthquake." 

Here Nausicrates ceased speaking, that he might 
watch our course, which he directed so skilfully, that 
we entered the sea of Italy without any of those disas- 
ters 80 frequent on these shores. *' Those islands 
which yon descry on the left," said the pilot, again 
addressiDg me, ** are the Eolian Islands, celebrated by 
the poets. There reigns Eolus, a divinity formidable 
to mariners; and no spot could have been better 
chosen for the throne of the god of Tempests. 
Eurissus is less dangerous than the sea which sur* 
rounds these barren rocks : the winds, subterraneous 
fires, and an enraged ocean, seem to dispute the pos- 
session of these desolate islands. 

Every thing now announced our approach to Rome : 
the sea was covered with ships, carrying tribute from 
all nations. Some were laden with com from Sicily ; 
others bore the rich productions of Iberia and Africa, 
whilst others again, filled with soldiers, were going 
forth to subdue nations, or returning laden with 
the sp<Nls of the vanquished. I was attentively exa- 
mining this moving and varied spectacle, which gave 
birth to so many reflections, when Nausicrates said, 
•• Turn your eyes towards the east, and contemplate 
that superb city, which many Romans prefer as an 
abode even to Rome itself. It is the smiling Par the- 
nope, better known by the name of Neapolis, or new 
city, given to it by the Greeks. Behind it rises Mount 
Vesuvius, which is said to have once carried desolation 
and death into this beautiful country. Its sides are 
now covered with cheerful habitations, whose peace- 
able possessors may one day have reason to regret their 
blind security. 

^'That island, situated at the extremity of the gulf 
of Neapolis, and surrounded by high rocks, is Caprea, 
celebrated for the mildness of its winters. We are 
about to pass the fertile land of Campania, and you 
will soon reach the end of your voyage. Contemplate 
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it with a tranquil mind, and present to tbe Romans a 
spectacle which is always imposing, that of fortitude 
contending with adversity." 

At length we arrived at the port of Ostia, situated 
near the mouth of the Tiber. I shuddered as we 
touched the shores of that country now rictorioas 
over my own. " Oh ! Rome, is it not then sufficient 
glory to have conquered a generous people, and must 
the vanquished come and humble themselves beneath 
the hand that smote them ? 

As I quitted the vessel, Nausicrates gave me bis 
hand, which I kissed respectfully. ''Young man, 
(said he,) be composed with regard to the fature ; as, 
in this short passage, you have met with unlooked-for 
support, so also you will find in Rome unexpected con^ 
solation. Youth is itself a recommendation; and he 
who deserves kindness is sure to receive it. Farewell, 
my son ; never forget that all winds are not favour- 
able, but that even the tempest may bring us into 
port." 



LETTER II. 

. POLYCLETES TO CHANTOK. 

Journey from Ostia to Rome. — First appearance of the City. — 
Arrival at the House of the Consuls Cneius Octavius. 

After having passed the night at Ostia, the soldiers 
returned to their ships, and slowly followed tbe course 
of the river; whilst the military tribune who command- 
ed them prepared to enter a light boat, which would 
convey hira more rapidly to Rome. Being much 
weakened by a severe wound, received at the siege of 
Athens, he was supported to the shore by two of his 
slaves, and I, who had orders to accompany him, 
walked slowly by his side. Not imagining I could be 
understood by a Roman, I at first kept silence ; he, 
however; soon informed me, that a long residence in 
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Greece had rendered the language of my country as 
fBtniliar to him as his own. I then could not refrain 
from expressing my compassion for the pain his wound 
occasioned him, and he appeared gratified by this 
proof of sympathy. *' Young man, (said he,) my suf- 
^ngs excite your pity : this sentiment emanates from 
a generous mind, and shall not go unrewarded." When 
we had reached the banks of the Tiber, he exclaimed, 
en setting foot in the boat, *^ King of rivers ! receive 
thy soldier with his arms !'' then, taking a golden cup^ 
and filling it with the purest wine, he made a libation 
to the waves, crying, with a loud voice, ** Divinities, 
who preside over the Tiber, deign to accept this as the 
first fruits of my homage ; when I reach the fairest 
city on its banks, I will ofier sacrifices more worthy of 
you !" 

As the boat pursued its rapid course, I contemplated 
with astonishment the rich and varied spectacle which 
either shore presented, whilst the tribune secretly en- 
joyed my surprise. ** Well, young Greek," he at 
length exclaimed, tapping me gently on the shoulder, 
*« does not the Tibet equal the Cephisus V* — " It is 
more majestic, undoubtedly, (I replied;) but its waves 
are agitated, and the Cephisus is tranquil." — " It 
should be so, (said he,) but you forget the tempests 
which have so many times disturbed its waters. Athens 
has .her storms, as well as Rome ; they give more force 
to a powerful nation, and annihilate the weak." 

" But let the pleasure of beholding fair Ausonia 
diminish your regret. I have seen the Peloponnesus 
and Arcadia, so extolled by your poets ; I have travel- 
led through Thessaly, and have admired the fine views 
from Mount Hymettus ; but, after all, what can be 
compared to happy Italy ? Ceres, Bacchus, and Mi- 
nerva, seem here to contend for empire. Smiling hills 
Aid fertile vallies meet the eye on every side : in one 
place, the soil teems with an abundant harvest ; in 
another it afibrds luxuriant pasturage to the rich herds 
that cover it. Winding shores surround this favoured 
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landy and offer on all sides safe and commodious haf'' 
hours. To these wonders of Nature may be added 
those which powerful and industrious hands have ac- 
cumulated on the same spot, during ages of prospe<* 
rity,— >and judge of Rome by its environs. To its citi - 
zens it is a divinity ; to you it will afford an encUess 
subject of admiration/' 

'' Ah ! (cried I, with emotion,) is it then splendor 
alone that endears to us our native home ? Bom in one 
of the smallest towns of Attica, the slender stream that 
waters it, its rural scenery, and the lowly dwelling 
where I first saw the light, have more attractions for 
my dejected mind than the sumptuous mansions that 
adorn the shores of the Tiber. But, if the love of my 
country moderate those transports which you have b. 
right to expect, it shall not render me unjust. I will 
see this Rome, which I ought never to have known: I 
will appreciate her beauties, without being dazzled by 
them ; but, whilst I pay the tribute justly due to her 
children, I will never forget what Athens expects from 
hers." 

'* Can I blame, (cried the tribune,) a sentiment 
which I feel in its fullest extent ? Love your country, 
as I adore mine ; and, whilst I glory in the name of 
Roman, consider yourself fortunate in having been 
born a Greek," 

The sun had fiow reached the meridian, and, as we 
advanced, the current, which had increased in rapi- 
dity, rendered our progress slower, and more difficult* 
The rowers, wearied by their exertions, tied the boa^ 
to the trunk of an old willow, which afforded them its 
shade, whilst they partook of some refreshment ; and 
^e tribune insisted on sharing with me the provisions 
he had brought from the vessel. When our repast was 
ended, '^ Young man, (said he,) I have need of some 
repose : if you desire to trace at one glance the pr^R 
gress we have made, and the course that yet liea be* 
fore us, take one of my slaves as a guide, and gain 
the summit of the neighbouring hill ; from that emi-^ 
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flence you will have a Tiew of the country adjacent to 
Rome, and will judge of it better than from the most 
elaborate description/' 

I gladly availed myself of « permission which I had 
not dared to ask, and retamed just as my fellow- 
traveller awoke. ** Well ! son of Athens, (said he, 
smiling,) are we wrong in asserting that the Tiber sees 
more monuments, palaces, and sumptuous dwellings 
on its banks, than all other rivers united V 

** I allow, (replied I,) that your fields surpass the 
most celebrated cities in magnificence ; but I look in 
vain for those farms, fallow-lands, and flocks, which 
form, in my eyes, the greatest attraction of the coun- 
try. Here pomp displays itself on all sides, and Na^ 
ture is no where visible." 

'^ But how (resumed he,) could you find space in the 
neighbourhood of Rome for the farms of which you 
speak ? Italy is itself a garden ; the labourers are in 
Sicily and Africa, and, henceforth, our citizens will 
have long voyages to undertake, if they wish to be* 
come acquainted with the soil that nourishes them. 
Seek not, therefore, for those simple and touching 
beauties which countries of far less note may afford 
you; but behold here, in their fullest development, the 
effects of human power.*' 

During this conversation, we advanced impercep- 
tibly, till we doubled a projecting point of land, when 
Rome suddenly burst upon my view. How can I find 
words to describe my first sensations on beholding this 
city, which is at once a prodigy for extent and magni- 
ficence ? On a line, which embraced half the horizon, 
high porticoes, long colonnades, and a multitude of 
temples, seemed to pierce the skies; above them stood 
the capitol, resplendeiit with light, and reigning over 
the rest like Jupiter over the in^rior deities. At each 
tetremity of the picture, superb edifices were visible 
in the distance ; and, great as was the space which 
separated them, all were in Rome. The beholder is 
confounded at the sight of so many wonders ; but the 
sense of his own insignificance, by the side of these 
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pt*ddigioii8 edifices, is counterbalanced bry tbe con* 
soling and proud reflection, that they are all the works^ 
of his fellow men. ^ 

At a short distance from the city, on the left bank 
of the Tiber, we passed an extensive port, containing a 
number of vessels, from some of which they were un<» 
loading precious metals, ivory, and various articles of 
luxury; whilst on others they embarked troops and 
ammunition. And thus it is, (I mentally exclaimed,) 
that Rome maintains her commerce with other nations : 
she receives from them merchandize of all kinds, and 
sends them soldiers and arms in exchange. 

'* Though this place, (said the tribune, again ad- 
dressing me,) is the general point of debarkation for 
those who sail up the Tiber, we will not stop here ; I 
prefer landing at the foot of the walls, and entering the 
first gate, where I shall be nearer my destination ; for 
I walk with extreme difficulty, and it is an object to me 
to shorten the way." 

As he thus spoke, we perceived the walls of the 
city, which extend on the right and left of the river to 
a considerable distance, which the eye easily embraces, 
because they are separated by an open space from 
every kind of edifice. We landed at the very foot of 
the wall, on the left bank of the Tiber, and followed 
for a short time this outer enclosure of the city, which 
we afterwards entered by a gate, called, as I was in- 
formed, Trigemina, because three twin brothers, named 
the Horatii, passed through it on a memorable occa- 
sion, when they went forth to fight a decisive battle for 
their country. The tribune kissed the gate respect- 
fully, and we proceeded ; but, ere we had advanced 
many" steps within this formidable enclosure, I turned, 
and contemplated, with a sentiment of terror, those 
high towers, prodigious walls, and brazen gates, which 
seemed to place an eternal barrier between me and 
my country. My companion perceived my uneasiness, 
and guessed its motive. ** Be of good cheer, (said he,) 
Rome is not a prison ; it is an asylum in which weak- 
ness finds support/ ^nd misfortune a refuge/' 
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' The military tribune was soon recognized by se?eral 
citizens, who accosted him with evident demonstrations 
of joy ; their number increased every instant, and I 
heard on all sides the names of Athens, and of Sylla. 
** What a proud day is this for Rome, (said I to the 
tribune,) and how will the people exult, when they 
learn their triumph !*' 

•' You are in an error, (replied he,) far from being 
overjoyed at a victory which you deem so important, 
our Romans will scarcely be affected by it. Judee of 
them by those who surround you, and whom I bav6 
just informed of this new conquest : it is flattering to 
them, no doubt ; but how should it astonish them ? 
Yesterday they heard of the defeat of the Lusitanians; 
to-morrow will probably bring them further tidings of 
a similar nature ; and thus the transports naturally 
resulting from such brilliant successes, have been gra- 
dually blunted by their frequency." 

"That may be the case, in general," was my an- 
swer; "but the conquest of Athens is so great an 
event, that your fellow-citizens cannot but exult in it/* 
He looked at me, smiled, and made no reply. 

During our progress, I beheld with astonishment 
the concourse of people, who succeeded each other as 
incessantly as the waves of the ocean ; and my 6rst 
idea was, that some unusual circumstance had collect. 
ed so many men on the spot; but, observing an equal 
multitude in every part of the city through which we 
passed, I found that it was only the consequence of an 
immense population. 

We at length reached the dwelling of the consul, 
Cneius Octavius, and found him in the midst of the 
principal officers of his army, to whom he was giving 
instructions for some expedition, which the senate was 
about to undertake. Seated on an ivory chair, raised 
a few steps, he might have been taken for a monarch 
on his throne, had not the free, though respectful, 
demeanor of those who surrounded him, indicated that 
he was a chief, but not a master. The tribune pre- 
sented his dispatches; and/ whilst the consul was 
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attentively perusing them, I examined this futtire 
arbiter of my destiny, and tried to read it in his fea- 
tures. All that I discerned there, inspired me with 
terror: his countenance was grave and austere, the 
inflexions of his voice appeared harsh, his look was 
imposing, and nothing, in his outward aspect, betrayed 
the various emotions which might be passing in his 
mind. After he had gone through the dispatches, the 
consul put several questions to the officer ; and, when 
he had been satisfied on every point, he took me by 
the hand, and leading me forward, looked at me ear^ 
nestly; that severe countenance was at once softened, 
— he appeared affected by my youth and situation ; 
then, addressing me in the Qreek tongue, << Young 
man, (said he,) I have been informed by Sylla whom 
you are, and what are the circumstances which render 
your detention here necessary. Submit to your fate, 
and it shall not be rigorous. You have excited some 
interest in the officer who accompanies you; he recom. 
mends you to my notice, and his desire shall be 
attended to. You shall remain in my house, and be 
treated as one of my family. Learn our language, 
study our laws and customs, and acquaint yourself 
with our force, that so, when restored to your country, 
you may teach Greece how futile and dangerous a 
thing is the resistance of any nation to the power of 
Rome. Go at liberty within our walls, and travel 
through our country; never there shall the laws of war 
infringe the rights of hospitality, but remember that 
those rights are reciprocal." Then, without giving me 
time to reply, he turned towards his officers, and re- 
sumed the conversation which our entrance had inter- 
rupted. 

Surprised and confounded at a reception which I 
had so little expected, I wished to express my gratitude 
towards this generous man, but was restrained by that 
imposing severity which had never forsaken his fea- 
tures, even at the moment that he was expressing his 
kind intentions towards me. I looked at the tribune, 
who seemed to enjoy the success of his interposition on 
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my behalf. " Excellent man !" said 1, in a low tone^ 
to my companion ; ** how is it that, in so short a space 
of time, I hare awakened in him that benevolence of 
which I dready feel the benefit ?** *' By your misfor- 
tunes,'' was his reply. 

The consul then descended from his ivory seat, and, 
approaching the tribune, took his hand aflPectionately, 
saying, ** Go^ my dear Sulpicius, to enjoy that repose 
of which you are so much in need ; and may the gods 
restore you to health !" The tribune then went out, 
and was soon followed by the other officers : they were 
scarcely gone, when an old man, who appeared to be 
a domestic, entered the apartment; his hair and beard 
were long, he wore a close tunic made of a brown stuffy 
to which was fastened a kind of hood, which fell upon 
his shoulders, andhe had sandals on his feet. The 
consul addressed a few words to him in his own lan- 
guage ; after which, the old man, taking me by the 
hand, conducted me to the apartment which I was to 
occupy, and when we had entered it, ** Young man^ 
(said he,) this is your abode : you will find here every 
thing that can conduce to your comfort or amusement, 
and a slave, whom I will myself carefully select from 
among the numerous servants of this house, shall be 
always in readiness to obey your summons.'^ 

^' And who are you? (inquired I,) and what office 
do you fill in the consul's family ?" 'M am a slave, 
(he replied :) former services, sincere attachment, and 
an education superior to my fortune, have obtained for 
me the confidence of my patron. He has intrusted 
me with the education of a son whom he tenderly 
loves, and who atfords the promise of future greatness 
and virtue. I direct the conduct of this young man ; 
I superintend his masters, and instruct him in those 
things which he could not I^am from a Roman. The 
consul wishes that my attention should be divided be* 
tween you and the young Lucius. I will be your in^ 
terpreter till you are acquainted with the Roman lan- 
guage, and will attend you in your walks, to explain 
all you wish to know ; and I shall think myself happy, 
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if, as the reward of my services, you sometimes deign 
to remember that we are of the same country." 

I was affected by his generous attention, and 
still more so when I became acquainted with his 
history. Born in a respectable condition of life, and 
reduced to slavery by the chance of war, he had 
softened the rigor of his condition by imparting to his 
masters the instruction he had acquired for his own 
use. I learnt from him that he had received orders to 
supply all my wants, and that every day I should take 
a place at the consul's table, and be considered as one 
of his family* 

What goodness ! what greatness of mind ! Can the 
same men be at once unjust and magnanimous? and 
are insatiable avarice and unbounded generosity com- 
patible ? No : let me rather think that Nature, who 
places salutary plants by the side of the most baneful 
poisons, has bieen pleased to create one model of virtue 
in the midst of so many barbarians. This thought is 
dear to my heart : it allows me to indulge my grintitude 
to Cneius Octavius in its fullest extent, and to hate, 
unreservedly, the major part of the Romans. 

Behold me, then, in this famous city ; at once inde- 
pendent, and a slave; obliged to remain, yet free 
within its limits. I will follow the advice, or rather 
the order, which I have received. I will become ac- 
quainted with this proud Rome, which calls herself 
the mistress of the world ; I will search her annals, 
will study her resources, her manners, and the public 
spirit of her citizens; and transmit to you my observa- 
tions. Initiated long since in the art of governing 
men, you will draw just inferences from my remarks, 
and will be able to decide if we must for ever bow be- 
fore our conquerors, and if it be yet possible to regain 
our former independence. 

Yet think not that I shall seek by unworthy means 
a knowledge I am so anxious to acquire. You would 
reject with disdain any information that was basely 
obtained, and I should blush at so degrading myself. 
The Romans have given me the right of hating them : 
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i am their enemy, and ought to be so ; but their con- 
duct towards me leaves me only the power of exer* 
cising a noble rengeance. In that display of great«> 
ness which they love, I shall, be ever seeking to 
discover their weakness. I will freely use the permis* 
sion granted me to see and know every thing ; but I 
trust it will lead to conclusions widely different from 
those which were suggested to me. I am aware of the 
danger attending an enterprise of this nature, nor am 
i deceived by this confidence on the part of the Ro^ 
mans, which springs not solely from generosity, but is 
produced by an intimate persuasion of their own 
power. No doubt, it would be dangerous to awaken 
their resentment ; but submission is yet more intole-^ 
rable. Watched, as I necessarily am, by all around 
me, Imust be circumspect in the choice of means^ 
Deliver your letters to those only who are intrusted 
^th mine : by this precaution, we shall be spared much 
of the anxiety naturally resulting from my situation ; 
and I shall be too happy if, by risking my own safety, 
1 am enabled to contribute to the welfare of my coua^ 
try. Farewell ! 



LETTER III. 

POLYCLETES TO CRANTOR. 

Interior View of a Koman Family— Freedmcn — Slaves — Lictors— * 

First View of the Roman People. 

Last night I was unwilling to retire to rest before I 
had given, you a brief account of the circumstances 
which attended my first entrance into Rome. But 
ere I describe the place I now inhabit, I must make 
you better acquainted with that generous man, who 
deigns to consider as a guest him wh6m he has the 
right of treating as a captive. 
., Cneius Octavius is descended from one of th^ mpst 
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noble families in Rome : his ancestors filled important 
offices in the state, and his great grandfather, whose 
name he bears, obtained the honours of a triumph 
about eighty years ago, for haying gained a decisive 
victory over the fleet of Perseus. The consul is 
nearly sixty years of age ; he has passed through all 
the different public offices in gradation, and the scars 
which cover his brow attesjL that he owes his present 
exalted station solely to his services. He has been 
some years a widower, and his only surviving children 
are a son and daughter: to the education of the former 
he devotes all his leisure hours ; and the latter, though 
young, is adorned with all the virtues of her sex« He, 
alone, teaches his son the duty he owes his country i 
he awakens his youthful ardor, by describing the mar* 
tial glory of his forefathers; he prepares him for the 
practice of virtues, which he inculcates at once by 
precept and example ; and, as Thetis plunged the in* 
fant Achilles in the waters of the Styx with a view to 
reader him invulnerable, so by the wisdom of bis le8«* 
•ons this old Roman fortifies his son against the frail- 
ties incident to man. To this he entirely confines his 
attention ; whilst he leaves to well-chosen masters the 
cultivation of his mind. 

This morning, Syrus, the Greek slave whom I have 
already mentioned, introduced me to his young master^ 
whom we found occupied in translating a passage 
from Isocrates. No sooner had he heard my name, 
than he rose hastily, and said to me, in the Greek 
tongue, '< Oh ! Polycletes, what thanks do I owe the 
gods, for having brought to me an inhabitant of 
Athens, — of that celebrated city, which has produced 
60 many illustrious men? May the friendship which I 
offer you, lessen your regret at being so far removed 
from your country ; and allow me to learn from you, 
in return, those sciences which are cultivated by the 
Greeks." 

Touched by this request, I embraced the amiable 
young man. "Yes, (said I,) I will be your friends 
we will study together; and I shall be happy in contri^ 
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buting to your success, as far as lies in my power." 
— He then begged me to trace some Greek words, in 
order, as he said, to shew him our characters in all 
their elegance. In compliance with his request, I 
wrote the following lines, from Sophocles, on bis 
tablets : ** Alas ! wretch that I am, where am I, and 
whither am I going ? In what place am I now about 
to waste my complaints, and to drag out a miserable 
existence? Oh, days of happiness, whither are ye now 
flown?" Judge of my surprise, when, hastily seizing 
the style, he immediately traced this passage, from 
Eschylus, beneath that which I had quoted: "Mars 
himself offers those who survive the conflict an asylum 
respected by the gods. Our whole heart is due to 
Jupiter : though his light illumines every place, and 
even pierces through darkness itself, the events of life 
are not the less concealed from our eyes ; but, however 
obscure may be the ways of Jupiter, all that he decrees 
is accomplished at his nod." 

Charmed at so happy an application, I begged him 
to inform me how, at so tender an age, he had ac- 
quired such proficiency in a foreign language as to be 
able to quote its best authors so correctly. " You see 
there my master, (said he, pointing to Syrus,) he shall 
be yours, too, and shall teach you to know the Romans, 
as he has made me acquainted with the Greeks. How 
many times has he delighted me by the description of 
thpse brilliant games in which so many assembled nar 
tions dispute the prize of the fine arts. My father 
witnessed them when, in his youth, he bore arms 
against Greece ; and, notwithstanding his attachment 
to his own country, he felt the superiority of yours, 
and wished that his son might not be a stranger to her 
noble. labours. Perhaps one day I shall be at liberty 
to seek instruction in Athens itself; and should I 
there meet with Polycletes, restored to the bosom of 
his family, I trust he will not have forgotten those who 
were his friends in adversity.'' 

As he finished these words, the consul entered ; for 
he comes every morning to pass an hour with his son» 
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before he engages in public affairs. He enquired the 
subject of our conversation, and seemed to approve it. 
Actuated by a sentiment of respect, I left the apart- 
ment; and, in crossing the vestibule, passed through 
a crowd of people, who had assembled there, appa- 
rently, to await the consul's arrival. 

'* If you wish (said Syrus, who had followed me.) to 
form some idea of the Roman people ; place yourself 
by me on this bench ; being a little apart from the 
rest, we shall be able to see every thing without being 
observed ; and I will explain to you the dififerent fea- 
tures of the picture which is now before your eyes. — 
Let us begin with those men carrying bundles of rods, 
called fasces, who are drawn up in a line, and have the 
appearance of soldiers under arms : they are the lie- 
torsp At an early hour every day, they assemble at 
the consul's house, and attend him constantly in pub- 
lic. This distinction is granted only to the chief ma- 
gistrates, and the numbers of their lictors is propor- 
tioned to the dignity of their office : the consuls have 
twelve. This emblem of sovereign power has survived 
royalty. The duty of the lictors consists in clearing 
the way before the magistrates, causing the people to 
pay them due respect, and chastising those criminals 
on whom sentence of condemnation has been passed. 
After having bound them with the thongs which tie up 
the rods, they scourge them, or, in cases of great de- 
linquency, cut off their heads with the axes which are 
placed in the middle of the fasces. This office is dis- 
charged only by men of the lowest class ; but it is 
always required that they should be free-born. The 
multitude of men, passing to and fro, whose costume 
is similar to mine, are my companians in misfortune ; 
my lot, indeed, is different from theirs, but our rights 
are equal, and I am, like them, a slave. Cneius Octa- 
vius possesses upwards of a thousand : the Romans 
pride themselves on the number of their servants, and 
some of these masters of the world have more slaves 
than the kings of Homer had subjects. They are 
divided into three classes : 1 . Those that have been 
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taken from the enemy, who are sold by anptiony after 
having been p]aced under a spear, set up in the ground, 
as an emblem of the rights of war. 2. The slaves that 
have been bought of merchants; these are led through 
the public places with a crown of flowers on their 
heada, which indicates that the seller guarantees their 
possessing certain qualities, specified in a scroll hangi 
ing-at their necks. Some wear no crown, but merely 
a cap; because their talents are not warranted by the 
seller. 3. The last class contains those who were 
born in the house of their master. Their fate is less 
ngorous, for long habit has in their minds destroyed 
the impression of servitude. They are placed nearer 
the person of their patron, and are, in some measure, 
incorporated with his family. The laws give; the mas- 
ters absolute power over their slaves, and they chastise, 
ill-treat, or put them to death, without being account^ 
able for their conduct. It is no unusual thing in 
Rome to see dying slaves, crawling in the streets, with* 
out help, without remedies, without an asylum; 
accusing, in the depth of their despair, the avarice of 
those who have abandoned them, and intreating the 
passengers to put a period to their sufferings. But 
should they unexpectedly recover their health, their 
owners resume those rights they seemed to have re- 
nounced, and they are again obliged to yield them 
submission. 

Slaves who possess some talent are employed in the 
personal service of their masters, and derive their 
names from their respective functions. The cubicula^ 
rius has the care of the bed-chamber ; the capsarius 
of the wardrobe ; the analectes collects the scattered 
fragments of the table ; and in great houses there are 
even some whose sole occupation consists in reminds* 
ing their masters of the names of others, whence they, 
are denominated nomenclators* 

In general, when a slave has performed the task 
assigned him, he is allowed to employ the remainder, 
of the time to his own advantage. To the profits 
resulting from this, he joins what he is able to spare. 
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from the four pecks of wheat and five denarii allowed 
him monthly for his maintenance ; and .of the whole 
he forms his peculium or private fund. This he pos* 
sesses legally, and, with the permission of his patron, 
may even dispose of it in his life-time ; otherwise, any 
acquisitions he may make become the property of his 
master. 

'* In consequence of the immense number of slaves 
contained in the city of Home, very rigorous precau- 
tions have been thought necessary. They are forbid- 
den to wear any kind of arms ; and on critical occa« 
sions, when the republic has been obliged to enrol 
them, liberty has been bestowed on them after the 
victory. They are not permitted to assemble in any 
number ; and, if a master happen to be killed by one 
of his slaves, all are liable to be put to death, even 
those whom he may have freed by his will." 

*' What a barbarous code ! (I exclaimed,) how is it 
that the Romans, who love liberty so well, do not con- 
sider those who have the misfortune to be deprived of 
it as sufficiently wretched, without crushing them with 
a rod of iron ?" 

" It is this very love of liberty, (replied Syrus,) that 
produces such cruel efifects ; they who have lost it are 
here no longer accounted amongst men. No where is 
the citizen so free, or the condition of the slave so 
abject, as in Rome. I have seen all the slaves in one 
house put to the torture, to extort from them the con- 
fession of a crime of which their master was accused. 
Moreover, it has sometimes happened, that the accuser 
has required that the slave of another citizen, who was 
even ignorant of the affair, should be put to the rack ; 
in this case the consent of the patron is asked, and it 
if customary to give it, on this condition, that, if the 
slave perish in the trial, his master shall receive his 
value. You will, perhaps, think that I dilate too much 
on so degraded a class of men ; but who is there that 
does not love to speak of his own condition, especially 
when he is wretched ? We may be silent in prosperity, 
but misery renders us prolix." 
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*\ Ah ! (said I,) can I do otherwise than commiserate 
woes which I myself might have been destined to 
endare ? One step more, and I had shared vour lot.— 
But tnfbnn me, what men are those, clothed in a plain 
tunic, with their heads und beards shaven like the 
other citizens, and who wear a kind of toga ; are they 
masters, or servants ? One of them has just given some 
diractioiift to a slave, who, on receiving the order, re- 
pliedwith a degree of familiarity," 

^ Not long since they were equals, (said Synis;) 
and both yet remember it : the one has been freed; he 
is a Roman citizen, and the other is— nothing. It 
must be owned, if the situation of a slave be worse 
here than in Greece, his future condition may become 
better. In our country, where fortunes are moderate, 
a slave is an important possession, which his master 
is unwilling to relinquish ; whilst in Rome he often 
receives liberty, as the reward of his services : of this, 
the great number of freedmen you perceive around you 
affords a strong proof. Yet think not that they are 
thenceforth undistinguished from those who are free- 
born ; although they enjoy their most important rights, 
opinion places them much below the meanest citizens. 
They can only attain the lowest offices in the state ; 
they are not admitted into the legions, and this exclu- 
sion extends even to their children ; they are only 
allowed to serve in the sea forces ; their names are in- 
scribed in the classes of least estimation, there only 
can they give their sufifrages in the assemblies of the 
people; and every regulation concerning them reminds 
them of their former, degradation. Even their liberty 
is precarious ; a freed-man is liable to perpetual claims 
of respect from his former master : if the latter fall into 
poverty, be is bound to assist him ; and, should be fail 
m thi3 duty, he is again reduced to the condition of a 
slave, or sent to work in the mines. In no case may 
he marry the daughter of a Roman of rank, and this 
would be alone sufficient to separate him from the 
ancient citizens. Notwithstanfiing this state of infe- 
riority, th^ freedmen enjoy much credit here. A mas- 

c 
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ter sees with satisfaction the importance of his crea- 
tures, and endeavours to increase it, because he consi-^ 
ders it as an emanation from his own ; the deference 
shewn to them is an indirect homage of which he is 
always sensible ; ^nd he would frequently resent an 
afifront offered to his freedmen more than one he had 
himself received.*' 

^' After having explained to you (continued Syrus,) 
all that relates to the domestic establishment of this 
family, I must make you better acquainted with those 
who are unconnected with it. Many of the individuals 
assembled here have a particular costume, the cause 
of which I will explain. The robe worn by the greater 
number is an essential distinction of the Romaa citi« 
zen ; it is called the toga, and is of wool, mo]*e or less 
line, but its form is always the same; it is round, closed 
at the bottom, but open above, s<5 that the right arm is 
left at liberty, whilst the left supports the drapery on 
the shoulder, or holds it over the head, to protect it 
from the sun or wind. This robe is generally white, 
but the man standing within a few paces of us has a 
black toga, being in mourning for his father. Another, 
whose robe is in tatters, and who seems to wear the 
livery of wretchedness, is a rich citizen, whose brother 
is accused of extortion ; the cause is to be carried, in 
a few days, before the Tribunal of the people; and by 
this sign of distress he seeks to inspire pity for the 
accused. A tunic (which is a short vest without 
sleeves, confined by a girdle,) is generally worn under 
the toga. The citizens of an inferior order, and those 
who are employed in any laborious profession, are 
contented with a simple tunic ; the toga would be to 
them inconvenient, as well as expensive ; for by its 
width, its form, and the constant attention requirai to 
the arrangement of its folds, it is better adapted to the 
habits of opulent leisure than to those of active medio* 
crity. Yet all the citizens, even the liberti^ whose 
freedom has been bestowed on them, have a right to 
wear it ; and they attach much importance to it, be- 
cause it belongs to them alone. To designate the 
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Homan people, taken collectively, they are called gens 
togata; and those citi^e^s whom you see merely in 
tunics, because their quality is here sufficiently known 
and acknowledged, would never appear in the pro- 
vinces without being invested with tne toga, which of 
itself indicates a title to which so many privileges are 
attached." 

At this moment two men entered, wearing robes, 
bordered with purple, and having on their heads caps 
of a conical form, with a tuft of red wool at the top. 
Tbeir step was slow and measured, their aspect severe, 
aad the mingled d^nity and modesty of their de- 
meanor, inspired respect in the beholders. Every one 
was silent at their approach ; those who were seated, 
rose ; and some, who had covered their heads with the 
toga, hastily uncovered themselves with an easy and 
graceful movement. ** Those are, doubtless, two per- 
sons of the highest rank, (said I to Syrus ;) they wear, 
if I mistake not, the same kind of robe as the consul ; 
their manner seems to indicate a tranquil superiority, 
and they appear accustomed to the homage they re- 
ceive." 

" Those two men (replied he,) belong to a body, 
which, with very limited prerogatives, has extensive 
influences. They are the Ponti/eces, or highest order 
of priests, whose chief is one of the great dignitaries 
of the state. They continually offer solemn thanks- 
givings for the victories lately gained by the Republic 
over the Greeks ; and are now come to hold a confer. 
ence with the consul on the subject. The robe which 
you remarked, bordered with purple, is cMed prcetexta ; 
it is 'worn by the great magistrates and the priests of 
certain colleges ; and the use of it is even permitted to 
their children,— for at Rome.it is customary to allow 
ehildren to share, in some measure, the dignity of their 
fathers ; they mount the triumphal car with them, and 
may, on certain occasions, follow them to the senate. 
Thus, in order to excite emulation in their young 
minds, they are permitted for a time to shine with 
borrowed lustre. 
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"Observe that man, whose tunic is sh'ghtly bordered 
with purple : he is a Roman knight. Here that name 
is given to a class of citizens, who seem to hold an 
intermediate rank between the patricians and the peo- 
ple. These do not all follow the same career : some 
distinguish themselves in the army, others in the 
tribunals ; whilst some again, preferring the lustre of 
gold to that of the purple, have undertaken to collect 
the public taxes, udder the name of Publicans : he, 
whom you now see, is of this number ; and, had he 
been born a century ago, his gold ring would not have 
made one of those which Hannibal sent to Carthage. 
Though his riches are immense, his whole study is to 
increase them : he has heard that the Republic has 
made new conquests, and the pecuniary advantage that 
itiay accrue from them, is already the object of his 
consideration ; he comes here to convince himself of 
the fact, and will then go in search of his associates^ 
and leave no means untried till he succeed in being 
appointed receiver of the public revenues in the con- 
quered provinces. Take notice of his haughty and 
contemptuous demeanor, the usual consequence of a 
sudden rise of fortune ; no one seeks his society, and 
he seems to shun the conversation of those around 
him, as if anxious to anticipate, by his disdain, the 
contempt he is conscious of inspiring," 

The consul now entered, and a profound silence 
ensued. He gave audience to all, successively, ac- 
cording to their rank ; the publican advanced in his 
turn, and I could not forbear smiling at the sudden 
change that took place in his manner : whilst he was 
respectfully explaining the motive of his. visit, an old 
man appeared, walkipg very slowly, and leamng on a 
staff. The consul instantly hastened to 'meet him, 
leaving the other, who wa& addressing him, much dis- 
concerted. 

-'< Examine that old man attentively, (said Syrus, in 
a low voice,) he is a senator : you will in time become 
aware of the importance of this title ; let it suffice you, 
for the present, to know that the body of which he is a. 
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member, represents, in itself alone, the majesty of the 
Roman people. That tunic, with a wide band of puN 
pie in front, and covered with purple flowers, resem- 
bling in their form the heads of nails, is called the 
laticlaviwn^ in contradistinction to the angusticlavium 
worn by the knights, the flowers of which are similar 
in form, bat smaller, as the name denotes. The latU 
clavium is the external sign of his dignity. This old 
Roman has a son in the army, and he wishes to know 
if Sylla makes mention of him in his dispatches. The 
consul informs him, that the object of his solicitude is 
living ; that he has distinguished himself in the recent 
engagements ; and that a crown of gold has been de- 
cr^d to him, as the reward of his valour. What pure 
joy illamines the countenance of this worthy citizen ! 
Yes ; the happiness of a father must indeed interest 
every human neart." 

. " Ah ! (replied I, with a deep sigh,) why, then, are 
so many fathers miserable ?*' 

The consul then went to the Senate, preceded by his 
twelve lictors, and followed by all present, as a mark 
of respect. 

" What you have just beheld, (said Syrus, when 
left alone with me,) may have given you some slight 
idea of the people amongst whom fate has thrown you. 
Every succeeding day will furnish you with fresh oppor- 
tunities of observing them, under different circum- 
stances. The rank of Cneius Octavius, and the place 
that he fills, continually bring him in contact with citi- 
zens of all classes ; and it will be your own fault if you 
do not acquire, in a very short space of time, more infor- 
mation than could be obtained by a long residence in 
the family of a private citizen. The more you see of 
the Romans, the more you will desire to know them ; 
but it is only by living amongst them that this desire 
can be gratified. Study minutely this extraordinary 
people: by tracing their history, you will see them 
rising gradually from obscurity,-r-I might almost say, 
from meanness, — to the plenitude of national great- 
ness. They have tried, successively, every form of 
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government; and have retained of each, whatever 
portion was favourable to their views. They have 
made laws conformable to their vast projects. Reli- 
gion itself, whose chief tendency is to restrain the 
ambition of mankind, has served but to inflame that 
of the Romans. They have employed- centuries in 
making war with nations who equalled them in power, 
and have subdued them. Confident in their own 
strength, they have dared every thing; and in every 
thing they have succeeded. What courage,— ^what 
greatne8S,-«what heroism,-*have they not displayed, 
both in prosperous and adverse circumstances ! If they 
have been admirable in success, in. adversity they have 
risen even to sublimity. They now enjoy the fruits of 
their past virtues ; and their power,which has overspread 
the universe, is more formidable than evert and off&tB 
to the astonished observer, the example of a nation, 
criminal in its origin, respectable in its miediocrity, 
and terrible in its progress.^' 



LETTER IV. 

POLYCLETES TO CRAHTOR. /^y ^ < . 

On the Language— Its Advantages and Deftets. 

Several months have elapsed since my last letter, 
during which long interval every moment of my time 
has been occupied in laborious study. Impatient to 
become acquainted with the laws, manners, and cus- 
toms, of the people by whom I am surrounded, I find 
that this knowledge can be but imperfect, .until I am 
thoroughly versed in their language; and what a study 
is this for an Athenian— for ^ being accustomed from 
infancy to consider his mother-tongue as the only one 
with which he ought to be acquainted. The slave, 
who has undertaken to instruct me, appliesLwith equal 
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zeal and patience to the task ; I second him by constant 
assidttityy and am already rewarded for my exertions. 
I am beg^inning to read the Latin authors with facility ; 
and derive particular pleasure from the study of their 
historians, because, at the same time that they render 
me familiar with the difficulties of the Roman lan- 
guage, they satisfy my curiosity on points where inquiry 
might be indiscreet; and thus I reap a double fruit 
feem my labours. But, though I am able to read and 
understand their authors, it is with difficulty that I 
catch the sense of familiar conversation. The written 
language of a country is exact and methodical ; whilst, 
on the contrary^ the colloquial style is almost as light, 
rapid, and mieqnal, as thought itself. 

Yott will think, perhaps, that I am too hasty in 
giving my opinion of a language which I have not yet 
tborottghiy attained: this consideration has withheld 
my pen more than once; but, on riper reflection, it 
appears to me that it is in the warmth of this new 
study that F shall be best able to point out with preci- 
sion tiie dsfficuhies which attend it, and their causes ; 
and, to trace clearly the differences which distinguish a 
language as yet recent, and spoken by a comparatively 
unlettered people, from that sublime and copious 
tongue which has been the organ of so many cele- 
brated writers, I would even venture to assert, that the 
being who is suddenly transported, as it were, into a 
new world, ought to lose no time in recording his first 
impressions. Man, from the happy flexibility of his 
organs, readily assimilates himself to the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded; and, if he defer to render 
an account of his first sensations, vivid colouring and 
freshness of feeling will be wanting in his descriptions. 
It is on t^is principle that I resolve to communicate to 
you, without delay, the remarks I have made on the 
Roman langup,ge, always comparing it with ours. 

I am aware now, for the first time, how- important 
it is to know one's own language grammatically ; for, 
hitherto, I had deemed it sufficient to speak it with 
purity. How often, disgusted with a labour which I 
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then considered needless and troublesome, have I 
murmured against those grammarians who have carried 
analysis into the different parts of a discourse ; butj by 
making an useful application of their precepts, what 
once fatigued is now my greatest assistance. It is 
difficult to acquire our language in all its niceties, but 
he that is once master of it, will find all others compa- 
ratively easy. The numerous x)rators and celebrated 
writers whom Greece has produced,- have served as 
models to those of all other nations, who have even 
borrowed from the Greeks the technical terms of 
oratory. 

The Latin language retains many vestiges of ours. 
The eastern parts of Italy, which, on accoimt of. their 
situation, we call Hesperia, were long ago inhabited by 
Greek colonies; and, as a natural consequence of the 
ascendancy of an enlightened over an unlettered peo- 
ple, our customs spread by degrees over this vast 
country. Other Greek colonies, established in the 
Eolian Islands at a very distant period, disseminated 
the language, in their peculiar dialect, amongst that 
multitude of small nations which inhabited the oppo- 
site coasts of Italy. Every thing bespeaks their origin. 
The first characters employed by the Romans were the 
same as ours. In the Temple of Diana, built fay 
Servius Tullius on the Aventine Mount, the treaty of 
alliance between the Romans and Latins is stirll to be 
seen : it is engraved on a column of brass, and corres- 
ponds perfectly with the Greek characters. The same 
resemblance is met with in the Twelve Tables, though 
their date is still more remote. The treaty of peace 
concluded between the Romans and Gabini, under 
Tarquin the Proud, was written in Latin words, but in 
Greek letters, on a wooden buckler, covered with the 
skin of the ox which was sacrificed on the occasion. 
Finally, a Greek, well versed in Roman antiquities, 
has said, in express terms, '* The Roman tongue is 
neither entirely barbarous, nor absolutely Grecian ; it 
is a mixture of both : most of its words are Eolic, with 
a corrupt pronuuciation." This affinity, I am told> waa 
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much more perceptible formerly. As the Latin lan- 
guage acquired perfection, it freed itself gradually from 
these foreign elements, traces of which alone remain. 
But all that the Romans have borrowed from the 
Greeks has undergone, great changes; they have sub- 
stituted particular letters, which were wanting in our 
alphabet, for the modifications which result fVom our 
different aspirations, and these changes frequently 
destroy the identity which studious research might 
otherwise estabhsh. The Latin language, in the mouth 
of an orator, possesses dignity, strength, and energy ; 
it is rapid, terse, and comprehensive, but has not the 
sweetness, grace, and harmony, of the Greek, The 
letters, which cannot be pronounced without effort, are 
those which most frequently occur in the composition 
or termination of words, particularly of such as serve 
to connect the different parts of a discourse, and are 
therefore in constant use. These words are, for the 
most part, remarkably harsh, and therefore require 
great care in their arrangement, as it is only by perpe- 
tual attention to this point that a Roman can succeed 
m uniting purity with elegance. Their writers have, 
consequently, a decided superiority over their orators ; 
by dint of labour, they bestow on their periods all the 
charms of euphony; whilst the orator, in the hurry of 
the moment, can scarcely confine himself within the 
severe rules of syntax. 

In Gr.eek, if you are correct, you cannot fail to be 
harmonious ; whilst in Latin constant attention is re- 
guired to attain this object. The diphthongs, in par- 
ucular, with which our language is replete, by 
lengthening the sound, give it softness. In Latin, the 
pronunciation is more rapid ; it is strong and nervous, 
and suited to things that are bold and masculine, but 
is with difficulty adapted to whatever requires grace 
and delicacy; yet, notwithstanding this, it must be 
owned that it is by no means deficient in sublimity, 
.when hanaled by a master-spirit. 

One of the greatest inconveniences of the Latin 
language to a foreigner, consists in its omitting words 

c2 
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which any other than a Roman would consider indis- 
pensable to the sense ; hence arise obscurity, amphi- 
bology, and endless discussions, on the most trifling 
points. 

The Romans are even accused of having more than 
once availed themselves of the obscurity of their lan- 
guage, to insert, in their treaties with other nations, 
ambiguous clauses, which, like the enigmas of the 
Sphinx, became fatal to those who accepted them. 
Thus the Eolians, after binding themselves by a so- 
lemn treaty, learned, when it was too late, what reli- 
ance was to be placed on Roman faith. This want of 
positive signification, joined to frequent omissions, is 
as common in familiar conversation as in the tribune. 
Whatever is wanting in the sentence, which is indi« 
cated in some measure ^ by the gesture, tone, and 
inflexion of voice, of the orator, must be supplied by 
the sagacity of his auditors. 

One essential difference between the two languages 
is, that in ours a word may be composed of several 
others, which, blending together, oflRer but one to the 
ear; and this, being easily analysed, is readily retained 
in the memory. The word Cyclops, for instance, pre- 
sents at once to the imagination of a Greek, a being 
whose eye is round, according to its literal signification, 
and, though a compound word, it is not the less clear 
and precise. It is otherwise in Latin, where the words 
are never united ; of those which are not primitive, the 
radical sound is easily discovered; but this root is 
always simple, consequently they are unable to ex- 
press a complete idea by a single term. This differ- 
ence is even perceptible in the characters of the lan- 
guage. The Greek letters are light, elegant, and 
easily connected ; whilst those of the Latins, on the 
contrary, are upright, firm, and always distinct. The 
Romans are very sparing in the use of those figures of 
speech which are perhaps too common with us. Their 
eloquence is noble, sometimes sublime, and always 
remarkable for its simplicity. They employ in the 
happiest manner the apostrophe^ the prosopopeia^ and 
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the allegory; but disdain hyperbole, antithesis, and 
periphrasis ; and it would be even impossible to make 
them feel the merit of the aniiphrims, that bold figure 
of speech by which iupe give the Furies the title of 
benevolent, precisely because they are the very reverse. 
But if the good sense natural to the Romans has pre- 
served them from those faults of which the generality 
of our writers are accused, they have other defects 
peculiar to themselves. A perpetual abuse of the 
ellipsis renders the perusal of their authors extremely 
difficult* One should be inclined to attribute this 
affectation to the love of conciseness, if their periods 
were not, at the same time, tedious from their length. 
Good taste will in time teach them to unite elegance 
of diction with brilliancy of thought, an art which they 
are, as yet, far from having attained. Yet what an 
advantage had the Romans over us. In Greece, the 
multiplicity of states, their difference of origin, and 
the rivalship necessarily resulting from this circum- 
stance, estabhshed shades of difference in the language 
of the people : Athens, Lacedtemon, and Sparta, have 
all separate dialects. In vain the Attic boasts of the 
most celebrated writers ; national jealousy consecrates 
even the errors which distinguish us, and our best 
authors, when they introduce different characters on 
the stage, never fail to make each speak his peculiar 
dialect. They would consider it a violation of truth, if the 
Ionian expressed himself like the inhabitant of Athens. 
The language of Greece is the emblem of her poli- 
tical situation ; united, she might have given laws to 
the world; but, being divided, she has lost her 
power. Rome, on the contrary, is a point in which 
every thing centres, and from which every thing di- 
verges ; she reigns as a sovereign over the people of 
Italy, or, rather, all these people are Romans, — to 
whom she is a beneficent mother, a tutelary divinity : 
could they then disown her language ? The customs of 
the Romans conduce.no less than their conquests to 
this diffusion of their mother-tongue. The Senate 
addresses all its replies to foreign ambassadors in 
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Latin; and they are obliged to express themselves hf 
the same language, by means of interpreters. Though 
tiie Roman language is less difficult than ours, them 
are few persons here who speak it with purity. It is, 
in a manner, confined to citizens of a certain class ; 
the rest are so ignorant of its principles, that they can 
scarcely utter a simple exclamation without some 
transgression of the rules. This is a defect resulting, 
in some degree, from the national character. The 
Roman people are passionately fond of theatrical 
amusements, but are interested in those only which 
address themselves to the sight. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, whose taste is more cultivated and refined, 
require something to gratify the ear, and excite emo^ 
tions in the mind. They know how to appreciate the 
sublime scenes of Sophocles, the affecting incidents of 
Euripides, and the pleasantries of Aristophanes. 
Early imbued with a taste for dramatic beauties, and 
accustomed to the charms of a pure and elegant die* 
tion, they acquire a nicety of discrimination peculiar to 
themselves. Our best writers have more than once 
received lessons from those, to whom, in any other 
country, they would be utterly unintelligible; and 
none but the people of Athens could criticise the 
language of Theophrastus. 

The want of public schools maybe mentioned as ano- 
ther cause of that ignorance of their own language which 
characterizes the lower classes of Romans. In Greece, 
the people are publicly instructed in every branch of 
elocution, from the first principles of grammar to the 
subtilties of scholastic learning ; but at Rome, where 
the distinction of ranks is more strongly marked, the 
rich citizen educates his children at home, under mas- 
ters of his own selection ; whilst the poor have no 
resource but petty schools, where they receive instruc- 
tion barely sufficient to answer the demands of 
society. Genius has triumphed over this obstacle; 
nay, it has done yet more, by turning to its advantage 
the defects of the Latin language ; and, from the very 
commencement of the republican form of government^ 
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it has inspired the most illiterate men with sublime 
ideas, expressed in the noblest manner. At a later 
penod, historians, poets, and dramatic anthers of 
decided talent, unfolded the riches of their language^ 
and learned at last how to make a happy application 
of theiQ. Rome can now boast of a vast number of 
celebrated orators. 

Wherever the people ate powerful, those who aspire 
to the government endeavour to gain influence over 
their minds; and what is more seductive than the 
brilliancy « of oratory ? How often have our factious 
demagogues, by the mere turn of a period, bent the 
people to their will, and led them, by the power of 
eloq^uence alone, into decisions the most hostile to their 
interests. 

The people here are no less blind and hasty than 
the Athenians : they are led with the same ease, and 
tvill be plunged into the same misfortunes ; but it is 
by flattering the passions^ not by charming the ear. 
It is by exciting their insatiable ambition, — by remind- 
ing them of their high destinies,^ by intoxicating them 
with their power, and irritating them against their 
leaders, — that ambitious men render them subservient 
to their will. The object and results are the same ; the 
means alone are different. 

The Latin language does not appear to have ac- 
quired that degree of perfection of which it is suscep- 
tible ; but is continually gaining in richness and 
purity. Constant changes are made in the words; and 
this will probably be the case till writers of the fiost 
order shall have given it that stability which is now 
wanting, and which may be regarded as the stamp of 
perfection. In following the order of ancient writers, 
we are struck with the difference which the interval of 
a fewhyears makes in their works. It is said that forms 
of prayer,: which have been handed down by tradition, 
can scarcely be understood now by men of letters ; 
and Romulus would no more be able to comprehend 
the present language of the people, than to recognize 
the city which he ioanded. . 
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If I may be permitted io say so, the Latin tongue 
will never attain its full perfection till the Romans 
become well acquainted with ours. Our poets, philo- 
sophers, and orators, will prepare them for the reign 
of poetry, philosophy, and eloquence* They will ^r- 
row from us rules and examples, and adapt them to 
their own genius, without becoming servile imitators ; 
and then, shining with their own lustre, they will leave 
to posterity monuments more durable than the Capitol. 



LETTER V, 

POLYCLETBS TO CRANTOR. 
Houses — Furniture } &c. 

Since I have been at Rome, my chief anxiety has 
been to discover some safe means of transmitting to 
you my letters, and of receiving yours in return. The 
object of this correspondence rendered the greatestpre- 
caution necessary. Scarcely have I dared to ask, at 
distant intervals, a few questions relative to the nature 
of the intercourse subsisting between Greece and 
Italy ; and the information I obtained, pointed out the 
dangers of my undertaking, without smoothing any of 
its difficulties. Chance has at length afforded me 
what I sought in vain* Henceforth I may write to 
you ; these papers, in which I endeavour to record my 
observations, will not perish with me on this foreign 
soil ; a generous hand deigns to carry this consolation 
to the best of fathers ; and, that nothing may be want* 
ing to my satisfaction, it is that of a countryman. His 
name is Cleon, and he has long been established in 
Rome, where he carries on a great trade in statues, 
vases, and other objects of Grecian industry, with 
which the Romans love to adorn their dwellings* His 
agents are constantly travelling through our citiesi and 
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he will commit my packets to them in his own name ; 
for I shall have no dealings with these men, and shall 
confide only in their patron. 

I was with the consul and his son, when Cleon 
entered the house, followed by two slaves, bearing 
several sLrticles of value. Whilst Octavius was exa- 
mining an agate cup of exquisite workmanship, the 
merchant approached me ; " Can I be of use to you V 
said he, in alow voice. I started at these words; he 
anticipated my reply, and has procured me the means 
of conversing with him privately. Still more strongly 
incited by my own wishes, than by the urgency of his 
oflFers, I have confided in him without reserve, and have- 
delivered my letters into his hands ; yet I own his ex** 
treme anxiety to serve me has excited some unworthy 
suspicions in my mind, which disturb me, in spite of 
all my efforts to the contrary. But, after all, what 
mtefest could this man have in betraying me? Sup- 
posing him to be avaricious, the reward I have pro- 
mised him, in your name, will induce him to be faith- 
ful ; and, if his mind be as noble as I have reason to 
think it, I have nothing to fear. But, however this 
may be, I will indulge in a correspondence which is 
my greatest consolation ; for I should suffer more by 
depriving myself of the pleasure of writing to you than 
from any punishment that might result from the disco- 
very of the offence. 

Every day strengthens my intimacy with the young 
Octavius. Though I am some years his senior, this 
disparity is unfelt, in consequence of the excellent 
education he has received ; an inestimable advantage, 
which bestows on the young the solidity of riper years, 
and preserves to the aged all the graces of their youth. 
In our daily conversations, Greece is the constant ob- 
ject of his enquiries, Rome of mine; 1 make him 
acquainted with our laws, manners, and history ; and 
obtain from him similar information^ And this inter- 
change of knowledge is equally useful and interesting 
to us both. 

To-day, on the consul's purchasing of Cleon some 
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very fine statues, Lucius asked me if the houses of the 
Greeks would bear comparison with those of the Ro- 
mans for size and magnificence. ** Our houses are 
large for us, (replied I,) but they would not be so for 
you, who are attended by a multitude of slaves, now 
become indispensable to you. Their construction is 
noble and elegant, because those who invented the 
rules of architecture, and applied them to so many 
superb edifices, had only to lessen the scale, in order 
to form agreeable and commodious habitations. Here 
magnificence is adopted to compensate for that taste 
in which you are still deficient; and, while we endea- 
vour to excel in beauty of form and proportion, you 
shine in all the lustre of wealth and greatness.*' 

Old Syrus, who was present at this conversation, 
here interposed : "J was born in Corinth, (said he,) 
acd passed there the first thirty years of my life ; the 
other half I have spent at Rome : I therefore know 
both nations, and might perhaps be able to pronounce 
which of them has the superiority on the point which 
we are now discussing. As the question has been put 
to you, Polycletes, you must answer ; but, before you 
decide, you ought to be well informed on the subject ; 
and what you see here gives but a faint idea of Roman 
magnificence. The consul's dwelling is spacious and 
noble; in every thing it corresponds with the dignity 
of the owner; but it is grave and austere, like him. 
It is such a mansion as Camillus might have had, if he 
had lived in our time ; and as he was superior to his 
contemporaries, so is Octavius, perhaps, the only Ror 
man of his rank who has preserved moderation in the 
midst of that absurd display which swallows up every 
thing. How masny times have I heard respectable 
people say, that a citizen of moderate rank could not 
be suitably lodged, unless his dwelling surpassed in 
extent the whole domain of Cincinnatus. In vain fhey 
have before their eyes the lowly house of their founder, 
preserved religiously in its former condition ; they ad- 
* mire the simplicity of the ancient manners, but adhere 
to their own. Romulus was d^ god> yet was contented 
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with a hut; the present RomanSy though men, must 
dwell in temples* 

" If you wish to see to what an extent luxury is now 
carried in their buildings, follow me to the street of 
Janus, where a rich citizen has iust constructed a 
house, which is one of the finest m Rome ; it alone 
has cost sums which would enrich fifty families. This 
man, whose wealth is prodigious, is not of consular 
dignity ; he is neither a senator nor a knight ; and 
even his claim to the title of citizen might be disputed. 
His father was a freed-man, who carried on a very 
extensive trade ; the son has made considerable addi- 
tions to bis patrimony b^ usury, and now nothing is 
heard of but his magnificence. He gives sumptuous 
feasts ; he has friends, parasites, and all that tribe of 
covetous flatterers who follow always in the train of 
fortune. But we must hasten our steps, if we wish to 
find him alone. . He is as much pleased with the visits 
made to his house as with those which are paid to 
himself; and the praises you bestow on the objects that 
he shows you, he considers a tribute to his own merit." 

^' I am not yet thoroughly acquainted with your 
laws, (said I,) but I think I have heard that there are 
magistrates in Rome, — their title I cannot recollect, — 
who have the right of repressing the excess of luxury : 
if this be the case, how is it that they permit a man of 
such mean origin to set the people so dangerous an 
example V* 

" You were rightly informed, (answered Lucius,) 
these two magistrates, whom we call Censors, can by 
their sole authority put a stop to this abuse; but they 
yield to the torrent. A very singular circumstance 
convinced me of this ; and, though I was very young 
at the time, I have preserved the recollection. I went 
with my father to see the country-house of L. Grassus, 
then censor : we found him in his garden, with his 
colleague Domitius GBnobarbus, who was accusing 
him of having too magnificent a house for a censor ; 
•yet, (added he,) such as it is, I would willingly give 
a thousand great sesterces for it/ * You shall have it 
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at that price, (replied Crasstis,) with the exception of 
those six lotus trees, which I wish to keep/ ' Oh ! 
(rejoined the other,) if that be the case, I would not 
give a denarius for it/ — * Well, (said Crassus,) which 
of us two displays the greatest extravagance ; I who. 
inhabit the mansion of my ancestors, or you who o£fer 
a million of sesterces for six useless trees V " 

Conversing thus, we reached the house which Syirus 
wished to show us. *' Let us pause a moment before 
we enter; (said he;) this door is deserving of attention. 
The two sides are of noble architecture ; they are called 
antce^ and the sculptures that adorn them ante pag^ 
menia. The folding-doors are of cedar, and open 
inwards ; those of the Greelcs open to the street, a cus- 
tom very inconvenient to the public, and which one 
would not have expected in a country where the laws 
are framed by the people. At Rome, the permission 
to open his door outward was granted as an extraor- 
dinary reward to the virtuous Publicola, and this sin- 
gular favour, which his descendants still enjoy, has 
never been bestowed on any other.'' 

We entered, to speak to the porter, called here 
Janitor f from janttOj the name giveii to the doors. He 
was ^ated in his lodge, holding in his hand a staffy 
to keep off the importunate, which is the extenud 
badge of his office. Near him some odoriferous 
wood was burning on a tripod, in honor of the house* 
hold gods. I remarked that he had a chain round his 
middle, doubtless in allusion to that formidable guar- 
dian, whom the poets represent as chained at the en- 
trance of the domain of Pluto. He called a slave, who 
led us into the atrium, also called aula, which is the 
principal apartment in a house : it is here that visits of 
ceremony are received, that the, family meet on im^ 
portant occasions^ — such as marriages, funerals, and 
the like ; here, also, they* deposit their most precious 
possessions. The form of the atrium is generally 
oblong ; the lower part of it is denominated the tabU^ 
num, and the two sides are called the alee. Formerly^ 
this was but one large apartment, which served for all 
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domestic purposes: the household utensils were here 
ranged in order , — the mistress was seen spinning wool 
in ti^e midst of her maids ; and its whole extent lay 
open at once to the eye of the stranger. Now, every 
thing it contains indicates the opulence of its owner, 
but there is nothing in it for use. It is divided into 
several parts by purple curtains : common citizens do 
not pass beyond the first; those of higher rank are 
admitted into the second ; whilst the last is reserved for 
intimate feends alone,, or for those to whom the master 
wishes to show a marked attention. Into this we 
were introduced by a slave called Atriensis, because he 
is preferred to the office of keeper of the atrium^ and 
its contents, which gives him a degree of authority 
over his fellow-servants. 

We found the master of the house reclining on a 
purple couch, and sleeping soundly, whilst a slave, 
standing near him, was reading aloud. He awoke at 
our approach, and advanced to meet us, with an air 
of affected digiiityi 

** Fortunatus, (said Syrus,) this is the young Octa-^ 
vius; bis companion (pointing to me,) is a stranger, 
aftd a lover of the fine arts, who resides with the con- 
sul ; botli have heard with admiration of the wonders 
you have created here. Will you have the goodness 
to order one of your slaves to show them whatever is 
most worthy of remark, in a house spoken of by the 
whole city as a model of magnificence, and the sanc- 
tuary of taste.*' 

At these words, which so agreeably flattered his 
vanity, Fortunatus smiled affectedly, and replied, 
*' The world attaches too much importance to what I 
have done: I had, indeed, designed building a house 
which I might, have shewn with some confidence; my 
plans were drawn, I had engaged skilful workmen, 
and should not have regarded the expense ; but where 
in Rome could I meet with a situation adapted to a 
large edifice ? We want room on all sides : I have pur- 
chased, indeed, several houses contiguous to this, to 
add to its extent, but these petty proprietors are so 
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difficult to treat with, that I could not go farther. 
Poverty seems every where to delight in putting impe- 
diments in the way of opulence. — But, whatever my 
dwelling may be, I shall have pleasure in showing it 
myself to the son of our illustrious consul and his 
companion." 

After thanking him for his poFiteness, '* By what I 
perceive here, (said I,) it is evident that the artist who 
directed your works was a Greek ; I recognize the 
architecture of my countiy. This is the form of our 
houses ; their very arrangement is the same: but this 
habitation is immense ; it shines every where with the 
most brilliant ornaments ; whilst ours, more confined 
in their proportions, are remarkable only for that ele- 
gance which depends on the perfect harmony of every 
part." 

''Ah! that is precisely the elegance that we are un- 
able to attain, (replied he ;) to supply its place, we 
indulge in excessive expense; we adopt riches where 
you employ nothing but grace ; and thus, each party 
applying the means in its power, is consoled for the 
absence of what is beyond its reach. The exterior re- 
semblance, which you have remarked, of this house to 
those of the Greeks, is visible throughout Rome, from 
our temples down to the most unassuming habitations. 
I need not, therefore, lose time in directing your atten- 
tion to those porticoes, high pillars, and long covered 
galleries, which are all the work of the architect, who 
may construct the like elsewhere. I shall confine my- 
self to the interior objects : these are all of my own 
choosing; some were invented by me; and I have 
spared neither pains nor expense in procuring every 
thing that is most rare and beautiful of its kind. Let 
us begin at this spot,- for it is here that I keep my 
greatest valuables, because this is the most retired 
part of the atrium, and no one can enter it without 
feeing perceived by, the keeper. Here are my archives, 
and the titles to my estates ; they alone fill all this side« 
There are my books ; one of my slaves, who is very 
learned, assures me that some of them are extremely 
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curious ; it is at least certain, that I bought them at a 
very high price at the auction of a censor. The mat- 
tress on this couch is stuffed with purple wool, so, in- 
deed, are all those in my house ; I was the first to in. 
troduce this mode of magnificence." 

"It is very remarkable, truly, (said Lucius;) and I 
see but one objection to it, — that one must be told of 
it before one can appreciate its merit.'' 

"And, for this reason, I take care to mention it to 
every one," replied Fortunatus. " Observe (continued 
be,) how skilfully the Mosaic pavement, on which you 
are walking, is constructed. The most delicate pencil 
coald.not have given the birds more exact forms, nor 
colours more exquisitely shaded ; and yet they are en- 
tirely comp6sed of stones, artfully put together. Ad- 
mire, especially, that dove drinking from a vase ; how 
true to nature ! the shadow of its head seems to give a 
deeper tint to the water. This brilliant mode of deco- 
ration was employed for the first time in the Capitol 
about the beginning of the third Punic War. It de-* 
scended from the gods to us, and is held in the highest 
estimation." 

A servant now entered, to tell his master that his 
presence was desired on some affair of importance. He 
conducted us out of the interior, and we returned to 
the first division of the atrium, where we saw an old 
man, who was thin, meanly clad, and laden with a 
basket, which appeared very heavy. " This day (said 
he, to the master of the house,) is the first of the /:a- 
lends;\ have made up our accounts, and here is the 
interest coming to you for a month." ■ 

" What ! (cried Fortunatus, ia a tone of vexation,) 
am I never to have a moinent*s liberty? Leave me 
instantly, and return at & later hour." 

The old man was returning with his basket, when 
the other, catching him by the arm, " No, no, leave 
your money : it is not that which embarrasses me." 

We looked at each other, smiling at this mixture of 
ostentation and avarice ; he did not perceive it, ami 
thus continued the description, which this incident 
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had interrupted : — ^< In most of the great houses in 
Rome, it is usual to place on each side of the atrium 
waxen figures^ to which some fond recollections are 
attached ; the custom is certainly respectable, and I 
shall not allow myself to blame it ; but these statues, 
which are all by the first masters, appear to me to have 
a finer effect than images of coarse workmanship and 
inferior materials." 

'' You are right, (said Lucius, drily,) they make a 
much better figure here than your ancestors would do." 

This ironical observation, whicti he had not expect- 
ed from so young a man, made Fortunatus sensible of 
his error, and he repaired it with some address. '* If 
I had the right to do so, (said' he,) I would place, here, 
not the image of my father, but that of his benefactor.'^ 

Meanwhile, the sun, already risen, darted its rays 
through the windows on one side of the atrium. On 
a signal from his master, a slave drew the purple cur- 
tains with which they were hung, whilst another 
opened those on the opposite side : by this precaution, 
the apartments are kept cool, without being darkened. 
I am told that in winter they fix thin plates of horn, 
papyrus, or linen cloth, to the windows; but in summer 
they are contented with a light veil or net, to keep ofi* 
the insects. During the night, the windows are all 
closed with wooden shutters ; both the street-door and 
the back-entrance, called postieumy are also confined 
at night by large bolts, iron bars, and a moveable lock, 
which is taken away every morning. 

We next entered a long gallery, formed by two 
rows of pillars ; it led to several apartments, all of 
which had a particular destination. We were shewn 
bed-rooms, and others for taking repose in during the 
day ; and each an antichamber, where a servant was 
stationed, to whom the care of it was confided. In all 
of these were niches, hollowed out of the thickness of 
the walls, designed to receive books, or small pieced 
of furniture, for the use of those who occupied the 
apartment. The triclinium was especially remarkable 
for its excessive magnificence, shining on all sides with 
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gold and purple. I raised my eyes, the whole ceiling 
was covered with plates of ivory, disposed with art, 
and separated by filets of gold. 

Fatigued by this excess of display, I could not help 
expressing my ^nse of weariness by my looks ; our 
obliging conductor mistook the cause: ''You have 
walked enough from room^to room, (said he,) I must 
now show you beauties of another description." He 
then led us to the top of the house, where I was astOr> 
nished to find a small and very cheerful apartment, 
furnished with elegant simplicity. On its tour sides 
were windows, affording a view of the greatest part of 
the city; it contained merely a few commodious seats^ 
vases filled with flowers, and a small couch. 

'* This is the solarium, (said the owner ;) it is so 
called because we come here in the morning, to enjoy 
the sight of the sun, and the mildness of its early 
beams. From this window you discern the Capitol ; 
a little to the left is the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius y 
beyond it, the Campus Martins, and the Tiber in the 
distance. Behind you, is the Temple of Neptune ; 
and that light structure on the side, which seems to 
pierce the sky, is the obelisk of the great Circus. 
When fatigued with the tumult of the world, I retire 
here, where all is peaceful and simple, and yield to 
reflection, without the fear of being disturbed." 

'' And yet (said Lucius,) there is one article here 
which ill accords with that simplicity, and seems to 
say that you do not spend all your leisure hours in re- 
flection.*' He then pointed out to me a chess-board 
of the turpentine tree, on which were dice made of 
crystal, and the chess-men, instead of being, as usual, 
black and white, were represented by large pieces of 
gold and silver. The would-be sage was a little con- 
fused at this discovery : "What would you have, (said 
he;) one cannot be always alone; I sometimes collect 
a few friends here, and we amuse ourselves at this 
game, which affords much to interest the mind. I 
passed half the night here, and it is on this account 
that you found me asleep on your arrival.'* 
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''It is enough, (said Lucius,) you make us regret 
having disturbed so needful a slum})er. Receive our 
thanks, and continue to make this judicious use of the 
gifts which Fortune has bestowed on you; your 
example will, perhaps, become profitable to the 
Romans." 

When we had descend^, we were led across a 
spacious court, which is in the middle of the house, 
and is called the impluviunif because it receives the 
waters from all the surrounding buildings. And, after 
having cast imother glance over this palace, belonging 
to the son of a slave, we went out by the back-door, 
which led us more directly home. 

Scarcely had we reached the street, when I ex- 
claimed, ''What! are these the descendants of the 
virtuous Romans V* 

" Say, rather, their successors," interrupted Lucius, 
with some quickness. 

" You are right, my dear Lucius, with regard to 
this man, (said Syrus,) he is, in truth, a Roman but 
in name, and presents a ridiculous copy of higher mo- 
dels: but these models are numerous; they will soon 
cease to be noticed. Those old Romans, on the con- 
trary, will be more conspicuous, who, in the midst of 
this new splendor, preserve some traces of the ancient 
simplicity. Like monuments, found here and there, 
which attest the former condition of a country, they 
will yet for some time afford a proof of what tneir fa- 
thers were, till, at length, destroyed by time, a vague 
recollection of them will alone remain. Even the 
great actions recorded in your history will then be 
called in question by those who feel incapable of per- 
forming similar deeds; and Posterity, taking pleasure 
in disputing virtues of which it cannot boast, will 
spare itself the shame of being outdone, by denying 
their very existence.'' 
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LETTER VI. 

POLYCLETES TO PHILOSTRATES, ("sON OF THE 

ARCHON-KINO.) 

Exterior View of Rome— Mountains, Gates, Bridges, Walls — 

JVIonoments — Appian Way. 

Foa the first time, my dear Philostrates, I venture to 
indulge in the pleasure of writing to you. Accustomed 
from childhood to make you the sharer of all my joys 
and sorrows, and even of my most secret thoughts, 
how painfully have I now felt the want of your sym- 
pathy : my very silence must have proved to you the 
excess of my misfortune; but that silence will now 
be at an end, the gods have opened to me an un- 
looked-for channel, by which I can transmit to you the 
complaints of this afflicted heart; and, from the mo- 
ment that I am enabled to acquaint you with my sor- 
rows, those sorrows seem to be lightened. Hitherto, I 
have scarcely been able to inform my father of the 
principal events that have happened to me since Ihat 
fatal day when I was torn from his arms. No doubt, 
he has communicated to you some imperfect relations, 
the ofispring of a wounded and dejected spirit. Oh ! 
how dreadful is the solitude we experience in a crowd. 
Whilst alone, we may indulge in some flattering 
chimera: imagination embellishes the wildest and most 
desert place; it expires in the heart of a foreign city. 
This tumultuary concourse of people fatigues without 
amusing me ; it reminds me of my country ; and I see 
an enemy in every face. How many times have I formed 
the unworthy desire of beholding you here, the part- 
ner of my lot ; an odious sentiment, which my heart 
disowns as soon as it is conceived, and which I blush 
to express. 

Yet think not that my sufferings are inflicted by 
those with whom I am forced to live. I am wretched^ 
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not from what I have met with, but from what I hare 
lost; kindness, and even delicacy of attention, have 
been shewn me, in places where I expected nothing 
but rigour and disdain. Why have i to regret my 
country, my family, and my friends ? Dear and sacred 
objects ! ye fill my whole soul, and even stifle its gra« 
titude. Soon a new tie will bind us yet more closely 
to each other; you are goin^to unite your fate to that 
of Rhodope, the beloved sister with whom I have so 
often conversed of you. I shall not see your hyme* 
neal torch, nor hear your nuptial songs ; perhaps, too, 
I may never witness your wedded happiness. I strhre, 
in vam, to dismiss this painful idea ; it returns inces- 
santly, and is suggested by every thing that surrounds 
me. I can only divert it, by describing to you the 
events that occur to me, and thus making you ac- 
quainted with places, the knowledge of which has cost 
me so dear. 

I have, in a short time, acquired more information 
respecting Rome than I could have gained in the 
course of a long residence here, had I been left to 
myself. For this I am indebted to the slave, or rather 
the companion, with whom I live ; for, after all, are we 
not companions in misfortune, and am not I deprived 
of liberty, like him ? Perhaps, too, his chain will be 
broken before mine ; for he depends on one man alone, 
and I on a whole nation. Were it not for him, J 
should be lost in this immense city, of whose manners 
I am ignorant, and should thus waste that time which 
I now employ in observation. Long attached to his 
patron, and enjoying his confidence, he is initiated in 
a thousand secrets, more or less important, which a 
stranger could never penetrate; he communicates them 
to me, together with his own observations thereon, 
when, making all subservient to the interests of our 
country, we strive to discover the causes of that over^ 
grown power which is felt throughout *the universe. 

We have just been over part of the environs of the 
city. To give ;ne a more perfect idea of it, he wished 
that I should first see it in its full extent. We left the 
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Street SubarrOy and directed our steps to the shores of 
the Tiber. Synis took a secret pleasure in conducting 
me through bye-ways, that I might be the less pre- 
pared for the spectacle that awaited me. When we 
reached the banks of the river, he gave me no time to 
examine the monuments that attracted my view on all 
sides ; we hastily crossed the Tiber by a fine bridge, 
built of stone ; and then, at an easier pace, ascended 
a high hill, on which a fortress is erected : it is called 
the Janiculine Hill, having been once the dwelling- 
place of Janus. This good king founded a small city 
here, named Janiculum ; and on the opposite shore of 
the Tiber, on what is now called the Capitoline Hill, 
Saturn built another town, named Saturnia. It is to 
express the relative situation of these two cities, that 
Janiculum has been also called Antipolis. 

Whilst Syrus was giving me this explanation, we 
were ascending imperceptibly ; and, the more surely to 
divert my attention, he recounted to me various events 
of which this spot has been the theatre, till we gained 
the summit of the mountain^ when my guide, turning 
round suddenly, exclaimed, ^* Now contemplate the 
whole of Rome : it lies at your feet/' 

Oh ! how little does Athens appear when compared 
with this queen of the world, and how bitter are the 
reflections which rise in the mind of a Greek at the 
spectacle. How can the Romans be otherwise than 
aware of the fulness of their power, when even they, 
who are most unwilling to admit such sentiments, are 
themselves overwhelmed by them ? 

After a few minutes' silence, Syrus said, '' It is im- 
possible to give you an exact knowledge of all that 
meets your view ; I shall, therefore, content myself 
with pointing out the most conspicuous objects, and 
to-morrow you shall examine them more nearly ; to- 
day I only wish to give you an idea of their relative 
position. To make my description more accurate, I 
must first sketch the topography of the place : we are 
now at the most western point of Rome, — the rising 
san, which faces us, points out the east; the Esquiline 
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gate, which you perceive in the distance, is in that 
direction. The obelisk of the Circus of Flora, on 
your left, indicates the north ; and the gate Capcena, 
on your right, situated on the nearest point to the; 
banks of the Almo, shews you the south. You may 
distinctly see the seven hills on which Rome is built, 
which form the most natural division of the city. 
Draw an imaginary line from the point where we now 
stand, through the island on the Tiber ; it will lead 
you straight to the Capitoline Hill, whose form is 
nearly semi-circular. This hill has two summits : on 
the one is built a citadel, celebrated for its resistance 
to the Gauls ; and on the other rises the famous tem- 
ple of the Capitol, an august and sacred structure, 
with which the destiny of the Republic is connected. 
This place contains, besides, a multitude of inferior 
temples, dedicated to different divinities, and it may 
be said that all the principal objects of Roman vene- 
ration are here assembled. On the right of the Capi- 
toline Hill, still reckoning from the place where we 
stand, is Mount Palatine. 

** We love to see the source of a large river, to trace 
the infancy of a hero, and the origin of a great nation. 
Look at the narrow space which extends from the de- 
clivities of the hill to the banks of the river. It is there 
that the leader of a band of robbers first conceived the 
daring project of conquering the world. The fig-tree, 
under which the illustrious twins were found, is still to 
be seen there ; and at some distance is the cavern 
Lupercal, the abode of the she- wolf that suckled them. 
It was at the very foot of the Palatine Hill that Ro' 
mulus laid the foundation of his little city, which in- 
creased so rapidly, that at the end of his reign it 
already contained 47,000 men capable of bearing 
arms. 

*'The name of Mouirt Palatine 4ias a Greek origin. 
Soon after the Trojan war, jei colony from Palantiuro, 
a city of Arcadia, landed in Italy, under the conduct 
of Evander. He established himself, with his compa- 
nions, on this mount, to which they gave a name 
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which reminded them of their country. Following 
still the direction of the Palatine Hill, you perceive 
beyond it Mount Coelius, called QuerquetulanuSy from 
the oaks that covered it. An Etrurian, named Cceles 
Vibenna, having brought powerful succour to one of 
the kings of Rome, at a very critical moment, received 
that place as his reward, where he established himself 
with his companions, and it has ever since borne his 
name. The ancient dwelling of Tullus Hostilius is 
still to be seen there. 

"Behind the Capitohne Hill rises the Vimmal, which 
derives its name from the osiers that formerly covered 
it. An old beech, consecrated to Jupiter, once grew 
there ; it has been destroyed by time, but they have 
preserved the recollection of it, by erecting in its place 
a temple, dedicated to Jupiter Fagutalis. 

" Between the Viminal Hill and the walls on the 
north you descry Mount Quirinal, on which is a tem- 
ple, where Romulus is worshipped under the name of 
Quirinus. Till it received the name of this new divi- 
nity, it was called Mount Agonius. Between the 
Viminal and the Coelian rises the Esquiline Hill, which 
surpasses all the others in extent. And, lastly, near 
you, on the right, on the opposite side of the Tiber, is 
Mount Aventine, so named from Aventinus Sylvius, 
king of the Albans, whose sepulchre is still to be seen 
there. It was from this hill that Remus beheld unfa- 
vourable omens, when he contended with his brother 
about the foundation of their new city ; on which ac- 
count, the Romans long considered this spot as fatal, 
and it remained uninhabited till Arcus Martins colo- 
nized it with the Latins whom he had conquered. 
Amongst its other monuments, you may distinguish 
the Temples of Diana and of Victory. 

" Between the Aventine and Capitoline Hills was 
formerly a deep marsh, called Velabrum, which was 
crossed in a ferry by those who wished to go from one 
mountain to the other : it was drained by Tarquin the 
Elder, whose reign was marked by many useful works. 
In the place which it occupied are now two fine streets, 
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called the Great and Little Velabnim, which are 
chiefly inhabited by oil- merchants. 

" A strong wall, defended by a wide trench, and 
whose extremities are terminated by the Tiber, encloses 
these seven hills, with the exception of the Capitoline, 
of which it only contains a part^ the walls of the cita- 
del forming, on that side, the boundary of the city. 
This enclosure is about six Roman miles in circiim« 
ference, without including Janiculum, which may be 

rnnQiHprpH ns sin appendage. 

"Athens is scarcely less extensive, but it is entirely 
contained within the walls; whilst Rome has only ap- 
parent limits. Religious respect preserved those 
boundaries which the founders prescribed with so 
much solemnity, but the Romans have passed them. 
As a liquor, when fermenting, escapes forcibly from 
the vessel which is no longer able to contain it, so has 
this people outstepped every limit, and anciebt Rome 
is now nothing more than the sanctury of the new city. 
Whichever way your attention is directed, sumptuous 
buildings and magnificent gardens meet your eye. The 
country adjacent to Rome is covered with villas : they 
will soon form a cpmplete city. The passion which 
the Romans in general have for a rural life has greatly 
contributed to this prodigious extension. Notwith- 
standing their love of pomp, they retain a fondness for 
the simple occupations of their forefathers. When 
Romulus divided his small territory into three tribes, 
and prescribed the duties of each class of citizens, he 
reserved the labours of agriculture for free-men alone. 
Every one might then cultivate his field, without 
ceasing to inhabit Rome ; and the labourers were min- 
gled with the artisans. As his territory encreased, the 
number of the tribes was proportionably augmented. 
Servius Tullius made four tribes of the inhabitants of 
the city, and seventeen of those of the country. The 
first families, still mindful of their original destination, 
went to inhabit the rural districts, giving them thqs 
a superiority which those of the city, entirely com-> 
posed of artisans and freed-men, could not obtain^ 
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iiew additions increased the number of the tribes, 
which at length amounted to thirty-five ; and the out- 
skirts of the city were filled with the new citizens^ 
because the most distinguished Romans conUnued, as 
at the first establishment of the rustic tribes, to 
migrate to the more remote parts, where they delighted 
to display that luxury which was constantly f^ by 
treasures from all nations. The cause has now ceased, 
but the effects still remain. 

*'It IS thus that Rome, outstepping her barriers, has 
acquired an extent which will one day be scarcely 
t^redible; and, as the Republic has subdued all 
nattOBS) so has the city swallowed up every thing in 
its vicinity* Not a stone now remains of the fifty-three 
cities which formeriy covered the campaign of Rome ; 
their names only are preserved. It must be owned, 
that fortune alone does not work such miracles. This 
nation, mhkk from its birth resisted all others which 
attacked them, united or separate, and ended by sub- 
duing them ail, owed its triumph to more vigorous 
institutionSy a more heroic courage, and better and 
stroBger laws than theirs* 

** Nor are the continued efforts which have brought 
Rome, and the whole of Italy, to the high degree of 
splendor they now enjoy, less admirable. Whole 
marshes have been drained, deep lakes have been 
filled, mountains levelled, and solid and commodious 
eauseways have united places which Nature seemed 
to have eternally separated. These great works will 
ever constitute the glory of Rome, and a future race 
will pardon her ambition, whilst they enjoy the bles- 
sings she has procured them. Are not those, indeed, 
worthy of commanding the world, whose labours are 
directed to the promotion of its happiness ? On this 
point, historians are too silent ; they fatigue us with 
incessant details of battles and of victories, and omit 
thdir noble results. Rome is still more extraordinary 
in her works than in her conquests ; for it has cost her 
more to overcome Nature than to subdue nations.'' 

^* I see (said I to Syrus,) that it is only in their own 
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which was then restored to its former destination* 
This vast tract of ground was at the time covered with 
corn, ripe for harvest : the people disdained to profit 
bj an advantage, the source of which they detested ; 
they cut the corn, bound it in sheaves, and threw it 
into the Tiber, whose waters were then very low. TTiis 
mass of sheaves resisted the current of the river; suc- 
cessive deposits of earth gave it consistence, and thus 
formed an island of sufficient extent to admit of the 
erection of a Temple to Esculapius. 

** The bridge which you have just passed, and which 
is at a short distance from this island, is called the 
bridge Senatorius, because the senators cross it on 
certain occasions, when they go to consult the Sybil- 
line books. Scipio Africanus caused it to be con- 
structed, during the time he was Edile. 

"We are now about to return to Rome by the 
bridge Sublicius, which joins Janiculum to Mount 
Aventine; and, by making the circuit of the last- 
ndmed hill, you will be able to see those objects which 
it now conceals from your view." 

After our descent, we crossed the Tiber; and, having 
followed its course for the space of a furlong, passed 
without the walls of Rome. Near the spot where 
these meet the river are magazines of salt, which sup- 
ply the city. It is subject to taxes, which form a part 
of the revenues of the Republic. Ancus Martius first 
imposed the tax on this necessary article : it was 
abolished after the expulsion of the kings ; but the cen. 
sor, M. Livius, having restored it, the people avenged 
themselves by giving him the sirname of Salinator^ 
which he has ever since retained. 

From thence we followed the outer enclosure of the 
city, and I beheld with astonishment those strong 
walls, fortified at regular distances with high towers, 
and defended by a wide fosse. 

" These bulwarks, which you admire, (said Synis,) 
are more imposing than formidable. The Gauls passed 
them with ease; and it is probable that Hannibal 
might have been equally successful, had he dared the 
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attempt You ivill recollect that Sparta, though en- 
tirely open, was long invincible ; and that not even 
the walls of the Pireeus could save Athens. The only 
solid ramparts of a warlike nation are her citizens ; 
she disdains every other protection, and considers the 
labour of erecting enclosures greater than that of des 
fending an unwsdled city. The walls of Rome are 
rather a proof of her former weakness, than of her 
present strength : the Romans have a traditionary re- 
spect for them, but do not depend on them for safety. 

^ We are now on the road to Ostia, and you may 
recognise the place of your first arrival. The second 
gate after this is the Porta Capeena, by which we will 
re-enter the city. I wish to conduct you thus far, that 
you may see a work really worthy of Rome, and more 
deserving of praise than an useless pile.'' 

I impatiently awaited the promised spectacle, and 
cast an enquiring glance on every temple and palace 
which met our view. Syrus smiled ; and, at length, 
said, "You behold it: it is the Appian Way! Perhaps 
a simple road does not answer the expectations I have 
raised; though, setting aside every other consideration, 
I might justify what I have advanced on the plea of 
public utility alone. But the Appian Way is so supe- 
rior to every work of the kind, that we have need of 
new terms to characterise it. Examine the manner in 
which It is constructed : immense masses of rock, and 
blocks of marble, whose removal the imagination can 
scarcely conceive, have been brought from the moun- 
tains : it was necessary to cut them, to plant them on 
eternal foundations, to unite them by a well-prepared 
cement, and then to bind all these parts together with 
bands of brass, soldered with melted lead, in order to 
form a whole, which will be for ever immutable. What 
human work better deserves the name of edifice ? What 
other has an end more laudable, or more noble ? This 
road goes from Rome to Capua, from Capua to Brun- 
dusium, through a space of 2,800 stadia, in which are 
marshes, which seemed to repel all the efforts of man. 
It is to the censor Appius, surnamed the Blind, that 

1 
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Rome owes this eternal monument. Ages may shake^ 
but cannot destroy it ; and it will be to future Romans 
what Homer is to the Greeks,— a lasting record of 
their former greatness. 

" Tlie tombs which you see, at some distance from 
each other, belong to the chief houses in Rome ; each 
has its sepulchre. To make use of the tomb of another 
is considered as sacrilege, and the offender would incur 
a severe punishment. It is also unlawful to sell or 
alienate hereditary sepulchres. Those who build 
them, enjoin their heirs for ever to preserve them en- 
tire, under penalty of a fine, which they themselves 
prescribe, and which is paid into the coffers of the 
pontifeces. 

** You may also perceive some monuments, properly 
so called ; these differ from tombs in this particular, 
that they do not contain the ashes of the dead, but 
are raised to their memory ; their sole object being to 
perpetuate the name of the deceased. 

*' But you must be in need of rest ; let us, therefore, 
cross the Coelius, and return to the street Suburra. 
Evening approaches ; seek fresh vigour in repose ; the 
shades of night will be favourable to reflections in- 
spired by the objects you have seen, and Rome affords 
a wide field for meditation.'* 



LETTER VII. 



POLYCLETES TO PHILOSTRATES (SON OF THE 

ARCHON-KING.) 

Interior of Home — Monuments, Gates, Temples, Aqueducts — 

Particular Customs, &c. 

My mind was so filled with new ideas, that it was long 
before I could compose myself to sleep ; from which I 
was soon roused by Syrus. " Come, (said he,) and 
let us visit together all that is most remarkable in this 
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great city» when those objects which you have already 
seen in perspective from the sammit of Janiculuin,will 
be unfolded to your view. We will pursue an oppo- 
site course to that of yesterday, and^ walking at ran- 
dom, will go into the different quarters of Rome, and 
note whatever is best deserving of your attention : for 
it is no less astonishing in its details than in the ag- 
gregate. On beholding it, man, proud of the work of 
a fellow-being, remembers not if he be Greek or Ro- 
man, powerful or weak, free or a slave ; but, inwardly 
exulting in the efforts of a mortal like himself, becomes 
in idea the partner of his glory. What other place in 
the universe could offer to your view so many sublime 
objects? I have seen Thebes, Lacedsemon, and Co-- 
rinth, and have inhabited thp brilliant Athens; but 
Done of these celebrated cities afford any idea of the 
splendor of Rome,— they dwindle to nothing in com- 
parison. 

" The sun is scarcely risen ; we shall therefore have 
time for examination, before the citizens assemble in 
the public places, or in those which are prohibited to 
strangers. This is one of the market-days, called 
nundiruB, because they are held every ninth day. You 
will see respectable agriculturists, rich proprietors, and 
pompous patricians, Hock together from all parts of the 
Roman territory ; some to engage ip, others to coun- 
teract, cabals, the effects of whibh will be felt at the 
next Comitia, and all studious alike of their own in- 
terest under the mask of public utility." 

We began our survey : the deepest silence then per- 
vaded a spot, which was soon to be filled with tumult 
and agitation by an immense multitude. *' This quar- 
ter (said my companion,) is inhabited by the principal 
families in Rome ; they occupy here large hou^esveach 
of which, standing separately, forms a sort of island-, 
by which name they are usually designated. They are 
magnificent palaces, and contain a population as nu- 
merous as that of a Grecian hamlet. Those porticoes, 
sustained by rows of marble pillars, and furnished with 
benches, serve as a shelter to the clients, who assemble 
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there in great numbers, to pay assiduous court to their 
patrons. The poorest of them never pass the 
threshold, but wait there for that scanty pittance 
which is the due reward of their baseness. The door of 
a house is sacred ; it not only has its own deity, but each 
of its parts is under the protection of some special 
divinity : Limentinus presides over the threshold, 
Cardea over the hinges, Forculum over the door 
itself. 

'*That fine street, leading out of the Suburra, which 
we have just left, is dignified with the appellation of 
sacredf being constantly filled with priests, going to 
and from the Capitol, On your left is a quarter csuled 
the Carinee, because all the houses are surmounted by 
a roof in form of the carina, or keel of a ship, Beyona 
it, leading to the Campus Martins, isJLhe Porta Car- 
mentalis, also called Scelerata, in memory of the un- 
happy fate of the 306 Fabii, who went out of Rome by 
this gate, to combat the Veientes, A.U. 274. They 
all perished in this war, the whole burden of which 
had been supported by themselves, with the assistance 
of their clients. 

" We are now in the Forum, a place celebrated in 
the annals of Rome. Many other public places bear 
this title, but . this is properly called the Fomm 
Romanum, or simply the Forum, by way of eminence. 
.Formerly, it was nothing more than a large space of 
ground, without any particular decoration. Tulhis 
Hostilius surrounded it with galleries and shops, 
chiefly occupied by bankers. Spacious palaces have 
since been constructed here, for the administration of 
justice; they are named basilica f and the people 
assemble in them, on certain occasions, to treat of 
public afiairs. You may also see here many temples, 
porticoes, public schools, and superb edifices. Among 
the multitude of statues which decorate this place, is 
one even more ancient than Rome itself: it is said to 
have been dedicated to Hercules by Evander, and is 
called Hercules Triumphans, because, on those so- 
lemn days when Rome decrees the prize of glory to her 
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generals, the statue is clothed with the same robe as 
diose who obtain the triumph. Those gilt statues re- 
present the twelve great gods. 

^' Here is the temple of Janus : this deity has several 
temples in Rome, but this, which was built bv Romu- 
lus, is the most ancient. Numa placed in it the statue 
of the divinity : it has two faces, and its fingers are so 
disposed as to indicate the number 365, in allusion to 
the duration of the year, which is said to have been 
first taught to men by Janus. 

** This large and more magnificent temple is in ho- 
nour of Saturn. In it the standards of the legions 
are kept, and it is also made the depository of the pub- 
lic treasure; because, during the reigpi of that wise 
king*, which was called the golden age^ public faith 
was never known to be violated. Saturn is, neverthe. 
less, said to be a sanguinary deity; the gladiators 
make libations of blood on his altars ; and it is from 
the cruel character ascribed to him that satirical verses 
are here called saturnine, 

** TTie Forum is the spot pnost frequented by the 
Romans. A great market is held here, in which the 
most valuable articles are constantly exposed to sale ; 
the spoils taken from the enemy put up to auction ; 
and contracts are made for the different branches of 
the public revenue. Elections likewise take place 
here, and games are given to the Roman people; and 
in this place it is that they discuss the interests of the 
state, and decide the fate of the universe. 

**That singular structure, which you observe in the 
middle of the Forum, was formed at first of the beaks 
of gillies, taken by the Romans from the inhabitants 
of Antium, a. u. 416, and collected on this spot as a 
trophy of their victory. On its summit was placed a 
tribune, whence the orators harangued the people. 
The original edifice has been destroyed by time, but it 
is re-constructed on a similar plan, and serves for the 
same purpose. It is called the Rostra, from the Latin 
term for the beak of a ship ; and from thence, as 
from the throve of Jupiter, has often proceeded that 
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country that we can form a just estimate of the Ro* 
mans. At a distance, every thing attests their power; 
here, every thing declares their greatness. But agree 
with me, that the creative genius which has worked so 
many miracles here, has beeil exerted in a place un- 
worthy of such great labours. I have seen the rich 
coasts of southern Italy; I have beheld the fertile 
Campania* There Nature, seconding the efforts of 
man, would have enabled him to raise the finest mo- 
nument of his. power; whilst here, on the contrary, 
every thing indicates that she is rebellious. An un-^ 
grateful soil appears between the palaces which cover 
it ; this river rolls its muddy waters between artificial 
banks ; sometimes it overflows the country, at others 
its exhausted source scarcely supplies the wants of 
navigation ; and, if I carry my view beyond the river, 
those hills, which form between them gloomy ravines, 
seem more fitted for the abode of wild beasts than for 
the habitation of man.'' 

** The local situation of Rome (replied he,) saTonfs 
of the profession of its founders. The first Romans 
fixed on this spot as the safest, and least accessible. 
Those hills, defended by a river, and still more by 
woods and marshes, which now no longer exist, offered 
a secure asylum to men who had united for the pur- 
poses of plunder. From this retreat they pounced 
like vultures upon their neighbours, and hither they 
conveyed their prey as to a place of safety. Their 
success induced all the desperate characters of Latium 
to join them ; and, their boldness increasing with their 
numbers, they formed the plan of greater enterprises. 
Courage took the place of ferocity, and conquest suo* 
ceeded rapine. Romulus, by his bravery and aeldress, 
bent these fiery spirits to his will, and they learned to 
love the laws he gave them. His successors followed 
up his plans ; and Rome, once the disgrace of Italy, 
became thenceforth its glory. The place where this 
great work was begun, was held sacred by the Roman 
people. Oracles, which they revere, have attached 
them to it more and more ; and, though their domipio^ 
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iK)w extends over places more favoured by nature, they 
could never be brought to remove their hearths from a 
city, which is at once the object of their love and ve- 
neration. Such an act would appear sacrilege to 
beings who carry patriotism to a point unknown 
even to the Greeks. Rome is to them a divinity, and 
is adored as such: she has her temples, priests, and 
images ; and this worship is most dear to her 
children.'' 

" What is the name of that extensive plain, (said I 
to my companion, interrupting him,) which occupies 
all the space between the CapitoUne Hill and the angle 
formed by the Tiber? A few isolated monuments are 
visible, and I can just discern a multitude of men in 
motion, who are apparently celebrating some festival.^' 
'* It is the Campus Martins, (replied he,) whose 
name indicates its destination. In that field the Ro- 
man youth serve their first apprenticeship in the trade 
of war; for it is thus that the Romans induce their 
children to imitate them, and train up a race of heroes 
to surpass their fathers in glory. On that spot, every 
thing concurs to excite in their minds, patriotism and 
a sense of honour. The monuments which struck 
you, are either the tombs of illustrious men, or trophies 
raised to their glory : it is a distinction which the Re- 
public grants only to those generals who have fallen 
in battle. From the bottom of their tombs, their manes 
seem to address the rising generation, and rouse them 
to deeds of valour by showing its noble reward. It is 
also in the Campus Martins that the great assemblies 
of the Roman people are held. One of these you will 
soon witness ; and I will not lessen its effect, by de- 
scribing it beforehand. 

" That island which you perceive in the middle of 
the Tiber, between the Campus Martins and the walls 
of Janiculum, is called the Sacred Island : its origin 
deserves to be recorded. After the expulsion of Tar- 
quin the Proud, his land was divided amongst the 
poorest citizens, — the Campus Martins alone excepted, 
of which he had unlawfully taken possession, and 

D 2 
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and all proceed together^ to salute the general by 
acclamation. 

" You see, on every side> people from the country, 
carrying into the city the productions of the different 
provinces. Those who come by that large and fine 
street, extending from Mount Quirinalis to the foot of 
the Capitoline Hill, which is called from its width Via 
Lata, are come down from the mountains in which the 
Tiber has its source. They are bringing in numerous 
herds, destined for the service of the altars, and the 
provision of the city. The oxen are taken to the Fo- 
rum Boarium, in the midst of which is a large brasen 
bull, expressive of its destination ; hogs are sold in 
the Forum Suarium ; vegetables in the Forum Olito- 
Hum, beyond the Porta Garmentalis ; and fish in the 
Forum Piscinum, near the Tiber. Each article of 
food has a place assigned to it, where the purchaser is 
sure to find what he wants, and the seller is certain of 
a customer^ Even those delicacies which sensuality 
has invented are to be met with at every hour in the 
day at the Forum Cupedinis, so called from an old 
Latin word, signifying an exquisite dainty. 

^^ In these several markets, commissaries, appointed 
by the ediles, are constantly intent on the maintenance 
of order, and the prevention of every kind of fraud. 
Even the tribunes of the people do not disdain these 
functions, and one of them always presides in the Fo* 
rum Suarium. 

'' Opposite to us are bodies of workmen, with tools 
on their shoulders, who are going to their workshops, 
to begin a laborious day, but one that will be exempt 
from care and anxiety. They are all united in di£fe* 
rent corporations, and at the head of each is a chief, 
who has the title of prefect. We owe this institution 
to Numa ; that good xing, ever solicitous for the happi- 
ness of his people, was unremitting in his endeavours 
to attach them to their duties and to their country. 
He did not overlook even the lowest classes of citi<« 
zens ; these he considered as the roots of the tree^ and 
be was sensible that that tree could never attain vigour 
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and maturity till they were firmly fixed in the soil from 
whence they derived support. 

*'The greater part of this multitude inhabit the 
sides of the Quirinal and Esquiline Hills, which, being 
toher removed from the centre of the city, afford the 
indigent class dwellbgs at a price adapted to their 
oneans* 

<< On your left is the Temple of Romulus, one of the 

finest in Rome. After a reign of thirty-seven years, 

this king suddenly disappeared, in the midst of a pub* 

lie spectacle, which was interrupted by a violent storm. 

Tius strange event created a strong sensation amongst 

ft people who revered him as a father. To put a stop 

to dangerous enquiries, Julius Proculus, one of the 

iBOit distinguished patricians, maintained with an oath 

that Romulns had appeared to him with the attributes 

of a divinity, and that, after having revealed to him 

the brilliant destinies of Rome, he had commanded 

&at a temple should be built, in which he was to be 

adored under the name of Quirinus. This assertion 

from a man of acknowledged integrity, calmed the 

tumult of the people ; they readily adopted an idea, 

tetering at once to their love of their sovereign, and 

to their own ambition. The founder of Rome became 

kr tutelar divinity ; and he, who had been cut off 

from the race of men by a hostile hand, was henceforth 

enomerated among the gods. 

'* By following still the same direction, we shall 

reach the extremity of the angle formed by the walls of 

the city on the north. On the left, beyond the enclo- 

mn, ia the Circus where the Floral games are cele* 

bnted. They are held in spring, that being the 

seaBon wrhen the goddess is most prodigal of her 

iKMiires. I have seen, but dare not describe them 

l9 joa. Suffice it to say, that women here lay aside 

Ae language and covering of modesty, and that a 

mifeleas populace applaud the disgraceful spectacle* 

k is scarcely conceivable that enlightened men should 

mpose the g^ods can be propitiated by such an out" 
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rage to virtue. The censors, always zealous for the 
maintenance of good manners, dare not repress disor^- 
ders which are covered with the cloak of religion. 
Even the severe Cato has been known to retire from 
these feasts, that the people might indulge without re- 
straint in pleasures which respect for his presence had 
interrupted, and which his rigid virtue could so ill 
tolerate. 

^^ Between the last houses and the enclosure of the 
city, you perceive a wide empty space, which extends 
to an equal distance on the other side : it is called 
Pomcerium, from two Latin words pone mcsniay which 
signify near the walls. This ground is held sacred, 
and it is unlawful to build on it, or to till it, either from 
fear of disturbing the foundations, or, as is more pro- 
bable, from the religious veneration with which the 
Romans view this sacred enclosure marked out by 
their ancestors Boundaries, placed at regular dis- 
tances, show the limits of the Pomcerium. In the part 
beyond the walls, the auspices are taken, as that cere- 
mony can only be performed in the open country, and 
is thus distinguished from the auguries which are un,- 
der no restrictions of the kind." 

I here interrupted Syrus, to attend to a public crier, 
who made the following proclamation : — " This is to 
give notice, that in nine days* time the spoils taken from 
the Greeks, during the late war, will he adjudged, in 
presence of the censor, in the Forum Romanum, They 
are the goods of Porsenna.** 

"How is this? (cried I, with astonishment;) what 
can a king of Etruria, who lived more than four centu- 
ries ago, have to do with the recent spoils of Greece V 

** This custom (replied my companion,) comroemo- 
rates an ancient event. When Porsenna made peace 
with the Romans, a.u. 246,. to testify the esteem in* 
spired by their great actions during the course of the 
war, he surrendered to them his camp, his tents, the 
baggage of his soldiers, and even his own. As a proof 
of their gratitude for so valuable a gift, the Romans 
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sold these different articles by auction, according to 
the formula you have just heard ; and tradition has 
handed it down to us/' 

" We are now (continued Syrus,) at the Porta Col- 
lina, called also Porta Salaria, because all the salt 
consumed in Rome is brought in here : the trade in 
this article is carried on by the Sabines. It was by 
this gate that the Gauls, who destroyed Rome, entered 
the city. Here, too, at a short distance from the 
wallsy Hannibal encamped, a.u. 542, making a vain 
display of that power which was then on the very 
verge of ruin. 

'' But let us gain the Esquiline Hill ; besides the re- 
markable objects it contains, it is the highest spot of 
ground in this part of the city, and will enable you to 
see the opposite side of all that you beheld from the 
summit of Janiculum. We will begin with the humble 
dwelling of Servius TuUius, sixth king of Rome. His 
memory has survived the destruction of the monarchy, 
and has been always dear to the Romans. The great 
revered him as the founder of their power; the ple- 
beians beheld him as one born in slavery : thus each 
party appeared to have some share in his high fortune, 
and never will they forget the blessings purchased by 
him for his country during a reign of forty-four years. 
He paid the debts of poor citizens ; restored vigour to 
the former laws, and enacted new ones, which equalled 
them in wisdom. He took the Viminal and Esquiline 
Hills into the city, and assigned to it its present 
limits. Finally, he gave the Romans, in some mea- 
sure, a new constitution, by the establishment of the 
comitia centuriata; and the prodigious success that 
has followed this institution, sufficiently demonstrates 
its excellence. Romulus will ever be celebrated for 
the vigour of his genius ; Numa is distinguished by 
his piety ; and the profound policy of Servius Tullius 
will rank him with the greatest legislators. 

.** Observe that citizen, who is ascending the steps 
leading to the Temple of Juno Lucina, followed by a 
numerous retinue : he is a person of distinction, who. 
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in consequence of the birth of a son, is come, attended 
by his friends and clients, to place a piece of money 
on the altar of the goddess. This custom may also 
be traced up to Servius Tullius. In order to obtain 
an exact knowledge of the state of his people, he made 
a regulation, that, as soon as a child was bom, bis pa- 
rents should carry to this temple a piece of. money of 
a specified value ; when he assumes the toga virilis, a 
coin of a different kind is deposited in the Temple of 
Youth ; and, at the death of a citizen, his family make 
a similar offering to the treasury of the sacred wood of 
Venus Libitina. Every year, the amount of these se- 
veral offerings indicates with precision the changes 
that have taken place in the number of the citizens, as 
religion guarantees the strict execution of a measure 
prescribed from motives of policy. 

" We will now leave the temples and monuments of 
art, to contemplate the last asylum of human misery. 
This place, the aspect of which is so dismal, and which 
is poisoned by malignant vapours, is called the Puti- 
cula ; it takes its name from the deep ditches or wells, 
in Latin putei, which you see around you. It is here 
that the bodies of those poor citizens, who have not 
even sufficient land to afford them sepulture, are 
l^eaped together ; and thus, by one of those contradic- 
tions which are every where frequent, the right of bu« 
rial within the city, which is hardly granted to the hero, 
is freely afforded to the very lowest of the people. The 
excess of misery places them on a level, — a striking 
image of the vanity of human greatness. 

" Between the Viminal and Esquiline Hills, is that 
part of the walls called the Ramparts of Tarquin. The 
first king of this name undertook to substitute con- 
structions of a more solid nature, fox walls originally 
made of rough stones, rudely placed one above another. 
He built the ramparts of smooth free-stones, each of 
which was a waggon-load. He was more especially 
anxious to strengthen this part, in order to defend the 
city from the incursions of the Latins. The crimes of 
the second Tarquin did not sully the glory of his 
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Iprandfatber ; and the Romans, equitable even in their 
hatred, have preserved a name which carries with it 
the memory of a benefit. 

** We are now at the Esqniline Gate. You see that 
prodigious multitude flocking in from the eastern 
parts of the Roman territory : nothing can give you a 
better idea of the population of this immense city, than 
the quantity of provisions brought in at the same time 
at all its gates, which disappears at the moment of its 
entrance. Here large waggons, drawn by four oxen, 
are carrying in wheat, barley, and grain of every kind ; 
there are' long files of carriages without wheels, drawn 
by a single horse, and laden with fruits, neatly ar- 
ranged, they are named traka, from a Latin word, 
which expresses the action of drawing. Yonder, an 
indigent citizen employs the only slave he possesses in 
bringing in the vegetables of his garden on a little ve- 
hicle, called una rota, because it has but one wheel. 
Activity and industry are everywhere at work, to satisfy 
real or imaginary wants : the rich enjoy the labours of 
the poor, — the poor live upon its produce ; and this 
mutual assistance conduces to social order. 

** But objects of a more imposing nature now claim 
our notice. Admire that magnificent aqueduct, the 
first ever seen in Rome ; the censor Appius Claudius, 
to whom we are likewise indebted for the Appian Way, 
caused this aqueduct to be constructed, a.u. 442, to 
supply the wants of a city, every fresh addition to 
which was more remote from the Tiber. Sometimes 
suspended over vallies, at others penetrating into the 
very heart of mountains, it carries the waters from the 
heights of Tusculum to Rome, through a space of ten 
miles. Whole streams were diverted from the course 
prescribed to them by Nature, and the timid Naiads 
reluctantly forsook the exhausted fountains over which 
they had loved to preside. 

** This water is destined to supply the public wants 
of the city, and no inhabitant is allowed to appropriate 
it to his private use. On reaching Rome, it is distri* 
buted into twenty reservoirs, called ca^tella; and from 
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thence, through pipes of lead or baked earth, it 
supplies the baths, fountains, and other public esta- 
blishments. The proprietors of different manufacto- 
ries also obtain some, by paying a certain duty ; and 
the money thus collected serves to defray the repairs 
of the aqueduct. 

" There is yet another object in Rome worthy of 
exciting your attention, I might even say your admira- 
tion, were it not for the disgust it inspires ; I allude to 
the sewers. But can any thing conducive to public 
good be considered as unworthy or degrading? No: 
the sacred fire of patriotism purifies every thing it 
touches, and even ennobles objects in themselves re- 
volting. The inhabitants of our small towns can never 
be fully sensible how important these vast construc- 
tions are to a populous city. This Rome, which you 
admire on so many accounts, would soon cease to be 
habitable, were it not for these hidden labours, the re- 
sults of which alone are perceptible. They consist of 
subterraneous streets, conduits, and innumerable rami- 
fications, which, all uniting in one grand channel, 
called the great sewer , pour into the Tiber those im- 
pure streams, which would be fatal to every thing 
breathing. Prodigious vaults, promising by their so- 
lidity to last for ever, cover this work in every part. 
To give you, in a few words, an idea of its immensity, 
it is sufficient to say, that the sewers having once be- 
come choaked up, through the negligence of theediles, 
it cost a thousand talents to clean them. It is to 
Tarquin the Elder that Rome owes these invisible, but 
necessary, constructions. He had not time to finish 
them, and they were completed by Tarquin the Proud, 
whose tyrannical spirit hastened the execution of an 
enterprize, which a less despotic monarch would have 
been a long time in achieving." 

At this moment, we perceived at some distance a 
slave, whom Syrus recognized as one of his friends. 
When he came up with us, "Well, my old Crates, 
(said he, stopping him,) whence do you come with that 
basket? You appeap.much fatigued," 
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"I have reason to be so, (replied he;) I come from 
my master's country-house, four long miles from 
hence, and I am carrying his whole fortune in this 
basket." 

" You will not refuse us, I hope, a sight of this 
treasure." 

** You shall see it willingly." He lifted up a cloth, 
and showed me a lump of earth, carefully placed in 
it. Synis smiled, and I felt a little confusecl. 

** You are jesting at my expense, (said I,) and are 
but playing on my curiosity." 

" I am not jesting, indeed, (was his reply ;) on the 
loss or gain of this clod of earth depends our ruin or 
prosperity." Thus saying, he took up the basket, and 
pursued his way. 

When he was gone, Syrus said to me, " What you 
have just heard is strictly true: the master of that 
slave has a large farm, which he cultivates himself, 
and it is his sole possession. A rich neighbour dis- 
putes his property ; the affair has been carried before 
the prsetor, and to-day it is to be decided. Formerly 
the judges went to the spot itself, to examine the sub- 
ject in litigation ; but, the frequency of trials rendering 
this change of place impossible, the pleaders each 
present a lump of earth from the same spot ; and he to 
whom they are assigned by the magistrate becomes 
proprietor of the field they represent. 

** But let us stop here. Before us, by an impercep- 
tible acclivity, rises Mount Coelius : it was the boun- 
dary of our course yesterday, and shall also limit our 
progress to-day. You have seen Rome, but are yet 
far from knowing it. Every step you take will afford 
you new subjects of surprise. Like the horizon which 
surrounds it, it appears to extend as you advance. 
The confused observer seems to tread a new universe, 
and cannot help experiencing a painful sensation, on 
reflecting how small is the portion that he occupies. " 
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LETTER VIII. 

POLYCLETES TO THEOPHANES, ARCHON-KING. 

Of the Gods — Beligion — ^Temples ; &c. 

How much am I indebted to you, O illustrious Archon! 
you, who preside over the worship of Athens. Already 
I have felt the happy effects of those prayers which 
you deigned to offer in my behalf to the priestess of 
Minerva. Through her powerful intercession, the evils 
that I dreaded have been mitigated ; and I have even 
found friends in a land where I expected to meet with 
none but persecutors. Gods of my country ! ye who 
received my first vows, and to whom, to the latest hour 
of my existence, my ardent prayers shall be directed, 
oh ! how sweet it is to serve and to adore you. 

I have not forgotten, O venerable Archon ! the in- 
structions you gave me on my leaving Athens. Whije 
my father endeavours to discover, in the nature of the 
government of Rome, the cause of her greatness, you,, 
taking another course, look to Heaven itself for that 
explanation which this world cannot afford ; and thus, 
ascending to the source of all power, you desire to be 
informed if, by a homage more pure than that of other 
nations, the Romans have merited that distinguished 
protection which renders their empire so flourishing. 
The worship of the Romans is, essentially, the same 
as ours ; but you have often told me, that it is not the 
title which we give to the gods that constitutes true 
religion, but the respect that is entertained for them, 
the fear that they inspire, and the strict observance of 
those sacred laws which they have imprinted on the 
hearts of good men. From the summit of Olympus, * 
the gods look into the minds of mortals ; they pity 
that weakness which has introduced errors into their 
worship, and receive with benignity the sincere 
homage which ascends to their throne in so many 
xlifferent ways. 
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In this respect, Rome may even be superior to 
Greece; her religion is more austere and majestic; it 
is, perhaps, what ours was when first planted iu Italy. 
The Arcadians under ^notrus, the Palatines under 
Evander, taught the worship of their country to the 
inhabitants of Latium; and Romulus carried it from 
Alba to Rome. It is then to Romulus that his people 
owe this first of blessings. Historians attest, that, on 
laying the foundations of his new city, he sacrificed to 
Hercules according to the Greek rites, and to the 
other gods according to those of Alba. Numa in- 
creased and regulated the ceremonies ; he rendered the 
feasts more solemn, the sacrifices more pompous : he 
surrounded every thing relating to worship with im- 
posing mysteries, and gave it that sublime character 
which has suffered nothing from the hand of time. 
His people, purified by religion, soon lost every trace 
of their former rustic habits, save only that respectable 
simplicity, which was to be the source of so many vir- 
tue^ ; and patriotism became with them a sacred sen- 
timent, which grew with their growth, and strengthen- 
ed with their strength. 

The Romans, — wiser, perhaps, than the Greeks, — 
know nothing of that absurd theogony which degrades 
the gods by assimilating them to men ; they are satis- 
fied with adoring and serving them, without striving 
to penetrate the mystery of their origin. Is it for man, 
who can only creep for a short time upon the earth, 
and whose self-knowledge is so imperfect, to pronounce 
upon the nature of the gods ? At Rome they are de- 
scribed as invisible, immutable, and incorruptible; 
and as incapable of being represented to the senses, 
because they are of a nature purely immaterial. Numa 
was unceasing in his endeavours to remove every cor- 
poreal idea from their notions of the Divinity ; and, as 
a result from this principle, for two centuries neither 
statues nor images were seen in Rome ; even the Pal- 
ladium, that sacred pledge of the duration of the state, 
remained in religious obscurity. 

If the Romans had confined themselves within these 
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just limits, how superior would tbey have been to all 
other nations ; but, inasmuch as they were scrupulous 
of personifying the great gods, so also were they lavish 
of the attributes which they bestowed on the inferior 
deities; and, passing rapidly into the opposite ex- 
treme, became prodigal of those emblems which their 
ancestors had proscribed. Nothing is now seen in 
Rome but temples, statues, and images, of a multitude 
of deities unknown amongst us. The strictest piety is 
misled by so many different objects, and the incense 
of sacrifice usurped by imaginary divinities. 

The Romans adore principally — Jupiter, Neptune, 
Mars, Mercury, Apollo, Vulcan, Juno, Minerva, 
Ceres, Diana, and Venus, to whom they have also 
added Vesta. They call these the twelve great gods, 
or Dii Conseiites, that is, those forming the council of 
Jupiter. 

Next to these, are the gods here called selecti, or 
chosen, who, like the former, have their temples and 
feasts, and are the objects of a regular worship. These 
are Saturn, Janus, Rhea, Pluto, Bacchus, the Sun, 
and the Moon. To these succeed the inferior divini- 
ties, such as Pan, Vertumnus, Pomona, Pales, &c, ;_ 
and also some heroes, whose great actions have ranked 
them among the gods, such as the great Hercules, and 
Castor and Pollux ; these two brothers have a temple 
in which they are adored jointly, near to which is one 
in honour of Castor alone. 

Such are the objects of their worship ; but Rome, as 
she extended her conquests, admitted into her bosom 
the gods of the people she subdued, leaving to all the 
right of following their particular customs, provided a 
strict observance of the laws of the Republic was the 
result. A new worship cannot, however, be introduced 
into Rome unauthorized by the Senate. In the year 
of the city 462, Esculapius received divine honours, 
on account of his delivering Rome from a dreadful 
pestilence, which ravaged Italy; and a temple was 
erected to him in an island on the Tiber. 

This increase of divinities has accustomed the 
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Romans to a still farther augmentation of their num- 
ber, an inclination which has now degenerated into a 
mania; and they have even carried it so far, as to 
raise altars to the unknown gods. The more en- 
lightened Romans smile at the multiplicity of objects 
oSered to their veneration, and say that it is easier to 
meet with a god than a man. A thousand fortuitous 
circumstances daily favour this extravagant increase, 
and it will be impossible to foresee where it will stop. 

King Tatius having caused the sewers to be cleaned, 
the statue of an unknown divinity was found in them, 
aftd^ not knowing by what title it should be invoked, 
they gave it the name of the place from whence it had 
been taken, and honoured it as the goddess Cloacina. 
TuUus Hostilius perceived, in a battle, that his soldiers 
were dismayed by the sudden defection of the Albans ; 
he vowed to erect a temple to Paleness, and gained a 
complete victory. 

After his victory at Cannae, Hannibal lost for ever, 
by* bis supineness, the opportunity then afforded him 
of taking possession of Rome, and the people conse- 
crated the memory of his fault, by raising a statue to 
the god Ridiculus. A short time before the great in- 
vasion of the Grauls, a voice, issuing from the sacred 
wood of Vesta, announced the taking of the city by 
the barbarians, unless the walls were immediately re- 
paired. The importance of this warning was not 
known until it was justified by the event ; but, to per- 
petuate the recollection of it, a temple was built to the 
God of Speech, by the name of Aliiis Locutius ; this is 
the deity invoked by their orators. 

They have also deified Virtue, Succour, Victory, 
Liberty, Concord, Justice, and Fortune, as direct ema- 
nations from the Deity. Happiness, Opportunity, Safe- 
ty, and Tranquility, have also their temples. Hope has 
several ; Faith presides over commerce, and is called 
to witness all solemn engagements ; the most sacred 
oath being made in the name of Faith, or of Jupiter 
Fidius. 

I have known well-informed men, wearied by this 
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multitude of divinities, reject their worship with dis- 
dain, — plainly deny their existence, — dispute even that 
of the greatest of the gods, and question if there be 
any other than the Sun. It is thus that superstition 
' leads men to impiety, and, by presenting them with 
false deities, destroys their respect for the proper ob- 
jects of veneration. 

The gods here adopt a man from the moment of his 
birth, and conduct him through every stage of life. 
Viturnus and Scntinus give him life and sentiment; 
the goddess Natio presides over his birth ; Nundina 
watches over him till the ninth day, when his parents 
give him a name ; Vagitanus calms his cries ^ Edusa 
teaches him to eat; Potina to drink; Paventia preserves 
him from fear ; Ossilago strengthens his bones ; Virgi- 
nicuris and Hymeneeus lead him by degrees from 
adolescence to marriage; and Senius consoles his 
old age. 

Besides these divinities, who protect man in every 
stage of his existence, every individual has his parti- 
cular genius, which never forsakes him. These cor- 
respond to what we call familiar spirits, or demons: 
for men they are called genii, for women junos ; they 
watch incessantly over the persons to whom destiny 
has attached them ; they are, in some measure, media- 
tors between them and the gods, and partake of all 
their joys and sorrows. The people taken collectively, 
the provinces and cities, have also their genii, to whom 
statues are erected under different emblems. A Ro- 
man never fails to sacrifice to his genius on his birth- 
day ; he offers him incense, flowers, and wine ; living 
victims would not be accepted. 

They likewise adorn all Nature yrith gods of their 
own invention, as might naturally be expected from 
beings so attached to a rural life. Segetia presides 
over the young corn ; Nodotus superintends th^ bind- 
ing it into sheaves ; Tutilina preserves it in the gra- 
nary ; and Pilumnus attends to the grinding it. Even 
the cattle are not forgotten; Hippona presides over 
horses ; Bubona over oxen ; Mellona has the care of 
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bees, &c. The images of these rural deities, under 
some form expressive of their attributes, are always to 
be found in the places where they preside. 

Feronia is the goddess of orchards and woods ; the 
freed-men consider her as their patroness, and first 
assume in her temple the cap of liberty. Images of 
the god Terminus, or boundaries, are every where to 
be met with in the country ; they are square stones, 
or merely trunks of trees, which mark the limits of the 
fields : it is a capital crime to remove them ; and thus 
religion becomes the safeguard of property. 

" This multitude of false divinities might, perhaps, 
be considered only as an indirect homage paid to the 
true gods, by personifying their benefits. But the 
Romans have deified even the most disgusting objects, 
the most immoral actions. The infamous Laverna, 
the protectress of thieves, has a temple in Rome ; and 
the goddess Volupia is publicly honoured there, under 
the form o£ a young girl trampling upon Virtue. 

Never have the Greeks degraded themselves by 
these disgraceful monuments ; they err, perhaps, in the 
homage paid to the gods, and may have attributed to 
them human frailties; but they adore them as the 
source of every good, of justice, and of virtue. 

It must be owned, however, that few of these pro- 
ductions of madness or caprice are the objects of a 
regular worship. The ingenious images which represent 
them are to be met with, indeed, in almost every part 
of a house, of which they have become essential and 
necessary ornaments ; but, so far are they from ex- 
citing religious ideas, that they scarcely attract the 
attention of the owner. They are invoked from habit, 
rather than from piety ; very slight sacrifices are offered 
to them, and, in general, it is thought that they are 
sufificiently honoured by the gift of a simple garland. 

It is to the great gods, to those of the second order, 
and also to the inferior divinities, that the temples 
which abound in this city are dedicated; and to them 
both public and private sacrifices are offered. Rome 
contains upwards of four hundred temples, most of 
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which have been built in consequence of different vows 
made by the consuls or generals, and approved by the 
Senate and tribunes of the people. The most cele- 
brated, as well as the most magnificent, is that of 
Jupiter Capitolinus ; so true is it, that in every coun- 
try, as well as in all religions, it is to the one universal 
God, the Father and Creator of all things, that the 
thoughts of men ascend. Not only is Jupiter the first 
deity of the Romans, but he is invoked under dififerent 
titles, and in many temples erected to him on various 
occasions. That of Jupiter Feretrius was the first 
ever built in Rome ; it is situated on the Capitoline 
Hill,' and its length does not exceed fifteen feet : every 
thing here declares the feeble efforts of an infant city. 
Formerly, there stood in this place the trunk of an old 
oak, to which Romulus suspended the arms of the 
King of the Coeninenses, whom he killed with his own 
hand in battle ; and in this temple, which retains its 
original destination, the spolia opima are still conse- 
crated, that is, the spoils which are taken by the Ro- 
man general from the general of the enemy, after he 
has slain him with his own hand. It is remarkable, 
that since the erection of the temple only two Romans 
have enjoyed this honour. In a battle, in which the 
Romans were flying before the Albans, Romulus in- 
voked Jupiter Stator, and after the victory raised a 
temple to him on Mount Palatine. Jupiter Latialis 
was adored to commemorate the union of the forty- 
seven people of Latium ; and Tarquin the Proud insti- 
tuted solemn feasts in his honour, in which each of 
the deputies from these forty-seven cities carried off 
part of the bull sacrificed to Jupiter. The temple of 
Jupiter Victor was built in consequence of a vow made 
by Papyrius Cursor, after his brilliant victories over 
the Gauls and Samnites. 

Juno has also many altars in Rome : Juno Pnonuba 
is the patroness of married women ; Juno Lucina pre* 
sides over births ; Juno Matrona superintends house- 
hold affairs, &c. 

The principal temple of Mars is without the gates. 
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When a general is about to join his army, he enters 
this temple, and, shaking forcibly the spear of the god, 
exclaims, •* Mars, watch over the safety of thy peo- 
ple." Nor could the children of Mars be unmindful 
of Bellona : without the walls, near the Porta Carmen- 
talis, she has a superb temple, where the senators give 
audience to foreign ambassadors, whom they fear to 
admit within the city ; it is there, also, that the victo- 
rious generals demand a triumph, as they are not 
permitted to appear in Rome whilst invested with mili- 
tary command. 

Janus, the most ancient king whose memory is pre- 
served in Italy, is still honoured by the people. He 
taught them to plant the vine, to sow corn, and make 
bread. Men also learned from him to raise altars to 
the Deity ; and, in gratitude for so many benefits, they 
have ranked him among the gods, and he is invoked 
first in public sacrifices. The doors of houses are espe- 
cially consecrated to him, under the name of Jantue, 
and the first month of the year is called from his name Ja. 
nnariiis. His temple is near the Forum : Romulus built 
it, and Numa gave it the brazen gates, which are 
always open in time of war. It is remarkable, that 
since the reign of Numa the temple of Janus has been 
closed but once, which was at the conclusion of the 
first Punic War. 

I shall not undertake to make you acquainted with 
the multitude of temples which decorate this superb 
city ; suffice it to say, that there is no important event, 
no public calamity, nor extraordinary action, that has 
not been commemorated by the erection of some mo- 
nument, which displays no less ostentation than piety. 

Besides the temples, properly so called, Rome con- 
tains a great number of edifices consecrated to some 
inferior divinity, which are named cedes sacrce. Here, 
religious ceremonies are celebrated with the same rites 
as in the temples ; but the latter have been dedicated 
by the augurs, and the ades sacrce are destitute of that 
essential formality. They differ also in their situation 
and construction : the temples are isolkted ; they are 

e2 
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generally seated on an eminence^ or, at least, are raised 
a few steps above the ground ; whilst the ades sacra 
is built indifferently in any place, and frequently sur- 
rounded by houses. 

The manner in which sacrifices are offered to the 
gods varies according to their nature. Three altars 
are raised to the heavenly, two only to the infernal, 
deities ; wine and incense are offered to the former, 
milk to the latter. The victims immolated to the ce- 
lestial gods are white, and of unequal number ; at the 
moment of striking them, their heads are raised to- 
wards heaven, the blow is directed downwards, and 
the blood received in vases, and poured on the altar ; 
while the priest, looking up to Heaven, utters the invo- 
cation with a loud voice. In the sacrifices offered to 
the infernal deities, the victims are black, and of equal 
number ; their heads are bent downwards, the blow is 
given on the under part of the neck, and the blood is 
poured into a trench ; while the priest prays with a low 
voice and downcast eyes, he occasionally strikes the 
ground with his foot, to acquaint the deity who resides 
there with the homage that is paid him. 

To the gods of the sea, both black and white vic- 
tims are sacrificed on the shore, and the entrails 
thrown as far as possible into the water ; to these offer- 
ings libations of wine are added. They offer to the 
terrestrial gods white victims, and raise altars to them 
in the same manner as to the celestial ; but to the 
deities of the air, they merely offer incense, wine, and 
honey. 

Some deities prefer particular kinds of victims : the 
offering most pleasing to Ceres is a sow, on account 
of the ravages made by that animal in the cultivated 
fields. No victim is considered more agreeable to 
the gods than a cock. 

The religious ceremonies of the Romans resemble, 
in general, those of the Greeks ; where they acknow- 
ledge the same gods, they rarely differ in the mode of 
honouring them. Some local customs and ancient 
traditions, which are <5ften difficult of explanation, 
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Seem to give the religion of this people a character 
peculiar to itself, but the principle is the same ; and a 
Greek admitted into the temples of Rome, if he be 
more impressed to the sanctity of the act than attentive 
to the circumstances which accompany it, may sup- 
pose himself paying adoration to the gods of his na- 
tive country. They have here the same deities, the 
same sacrifices, the same belief; but their observances 
are more minute, — a necessary effect of that augural 
science, which here regulates the most simple actions 
and the most insignificant expressions, and pursues 
men even in their most familiar habits. 

But in some of those great calamities, which have 
more than once threatened the existence of the Repub- 
lic, the Romans distinguished themselves by a religi- 
/)us act, to which Greece affords no parallel. They 
made a solemn vow to sacrifice to the gods all the do- 
mestic animals that should be born in the following 
spring. This monstrous sacrifice, however, could not 
be perfornied without the consent of the Senate and 
people : it is called the sacred spring, and took place 
for the last time under the dictator Fabius Maximus, 
during the disasters of the second Punic War. The 
frequent repetition of such offerings would have in- 
volved Rome in greater perils than those she studied 
to avert. They are. more offensive than agreeable to 
the gods, who cannot be honoured by the destruction 
of the good things they have bestowed. 

But what title must we give to that dreadful sacri- 
fice by which the Romans endeavoured to render the 
gods favourable to their arms, at a time when their 
cause appeared desperate ? Shall I dare to tell you 
that they sacrificed, in one of the public places of 
Rome, a Gaul and a Greek of either sex ! The Ro- 
mans have often had cause to blush for this brutal 
homage, worthy of the savage inhabitants of Tauris : 
it took place at the very foundation of Rome ; it has 
been renewed in the most glorious period of her annals, 
— in the times of a Paulus Emilius and a Marcellus ; 
and it is but ten years since it was abolished by the 
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Senate. How could men, so great, so generous, in- 
dulge in these acts of monstrous piety; and was it for 
the safety of the people that they dared to commit so 
execrable a crime ? It is thus that men, abusing the 
most sacred things, become executioners under the 
pretence of humanity, and commit sacrilege in the 
same of the gods themselves. 



LETTER IX. 

POLYCLETES TO THEOPHANES, ARCHON-KING. 

Oa the Priesthood— Colleges — Pontifex Maximus. 

In proportion as the Romans increased the number of 
their gods, they multiplied that of their ministers. The 
priests form here a considerable part of the Republic, 
without being (as is the case in most of the states of 
Greece,) a body distinct from the other citizens. By 
the nature of the institutions of this people, nothing 
can absolve one of its members from the duty he owes 
his country ; as a fair recompense for which, no office 
that he may hold prevents him from rising to another 
of greater importance. Every magistrate of high rank 
may command the army, every general is at liberty to 
become a magistrate. No man can obtain the priest- 
hood till he has borne arms ; his sacred office does not 
disqualify him from aspiring to any other, and nothing 
is more common tl^an to see a citizen pass from one 
office to the other, or even exercise them together. At 
the last election, I am told that the Flanien Dialis, or 
Priest of Jupiter, was a candidate for the consular 
dignity ; and it is thought that he will be promoted to 
it at the first opportunity. 

All the religious establishments enjoy endowments 
more or less considerable, which may be traced up to 
the times of Romulus and Numa ; but I have not yet 
learned if the sums appropriated to them serve merely 
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for the repairs of the temples and the expenses of their 
rites, or if tbey be likewise applied to the maintenance 
of their ministers. If these have a stipend, it must 
be very inconsiderable ; as, according to the law of 
Romulus, the priests must possess a private fortune, 
sufficient to support them with dignity. It is likewise 
required that they should be born in an elevated rank, 
without bodily defects, and that their reputation should 
be unsullied. They must also be above fifty years of 
age, which exempts them from being called upon to 
serve in the army, where they appear only in the 
higher ranks. 

The priesthood of Rome is divided into certain 
classes, all of which are subject to the authority of the 
Poniifex MaxiinuSy though he presides more especially 
over the College of the Pontifeces, the most venerable 
of the religious orders. They derive their name from 
the Latin word pons, signifying a bridge, because they 
constructed, at their own expense, the first bridge seen 
iu Rome. The necessity of frequently crossing the 
Tiber, in the exercise of their functions, induced them 
to undertake this work ; and public gratitude has given 
them a title commemorative of this benefit. Numa 
appointed four pontifeces, who were chosen from the 
patrician order ; but the people, who have been suc- 
cessively admitted into all the public offices, wished 
also to share the honours of the priesthood ; and a.u. 
454, four pontifeces of plebian families were added. 
Their duties consist in prescribing rules for public 
worship and ceremonies, instructing the people in the 
knowledge of the gods, and takiijg cognizance of any 
disputes that may arise on these points. They preside 
over the games of the Circus and of the Amphitheatre, 
when given in honour of the deities ; and one of their 
most important functions is to write the annals of 
Rome, in a simple and easy style ; affectation being 
considered beneath the majesty of history, and of 
those who have the charge of transmitting it to 
posterity. 

The pontifeces precede the chief magistrates on 
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public ceremonies ; they wear the same ornament; and 
are invested, like them, with the pretexta, or robe bor- 
dered with purple, but are distinguished by a cap, with 
a tuft or tassel on the top, called apex. 

The College of Pontifeces long retained the rights 
of filling the vacant places in their order; but, a.u. 
650, the Lex Domitia transferred it to the Comitia 
Trihuta, At first, they were free from all control, lia- 
ble to no punishment, and neither responsible to the 
senate nor the people for their actions ; but both the 
tribunes of the people and the censors have now the 
right of reprimanding and recalling them, if necessary, 
to a sense of duty. They have, however, very rarely 
incurred the censure of these magistrates; and the 
Romans hold them in so great veneration, that, in 
matters of religion, an edict passed by three pontifeces 
has the force of a law. 

Next in order to these are the augurs. Numa ap- 
pointed three, one for each tribe ; and a fourth was 
soon after added. These were taken from the patri- 
cian order; and, a.u. 454, five others were no- 
minated from the plebeian class, which increased 
the number to nine. The Lex Domitia has been 
applied . to the augurs as well as to the pontifeces, 
and they are subject to the same mode of election : 
their name implies, something derived from the singing 
of birds {ah avium garnitu), because it is from birds 
that their omens are chiefly taken. Those inhabitants 
of the air which approach nearer to heaven, the source 
of all light, than the other beings of the creation, have 
been considered by ignorant men as messengers of its 
will. The augurs drew predictions from their chirping, 
their flight, the manner in which they pecked the grain 
presented to them, &c. The woodpecker, called here 
picus martins, is a bird of good omen, probably because 
it bears the name of a god. The raven, on the con- 
trary, is a bird of ill omen, unless the'question be of 
marriage, when it is considered fortunate, because this 
bird remains single after having lost its mate. The 
kite is also a bird of ill omen : but the most fatal of all 
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is the owl ; it announces nothing but disasters, dread-* 
ful news, and horrible catastrophes, especially in what 
relates to public affairs. One day an owl found its 
way into the sanctuary of the Capitol ; terror was 
spread among the people ; and, on the nones of the 
month of March following, the city was purified by 
extraordinary ceremonies. 

Lightning, which the warm and humid climate of 
Italy renders so frequent, is another fruitful source of 
auspices ; that which comes from right to left is always 
thought favourable, I shall not endeavour to penetrate 
into the mysteries of a science which is unlimited, and 
of which simple reason can form no idea. Be it what 
it may, it is connected with every operation of the go- 
vernment; and, at the voice of an augur, the people 
become blind instruments in the hands of those whose 
will they would not otherwise have scrupled to oppose. 
This priesthood preserved the highest importance as 
long as it was exercised by the patricians, whose power 
it strengthened, as it enabled them to reject any deci- 
sion of the people that was displeasing to them. By 
a regulation coeval with the city, which has never 
been infringed, no law or important nomination can 
take effect till the gods have made known their will by 
the mouth of an augur. But, since plebeians have 
obtained this title, the power of the whole body has 
declined. Nothing, indeed, is done without consulting 
them; but their decisions follow public opinion, in- 
stead of directing it. The founders of this institution 
were so aware of the weakness of its basis, that they 
rendered the person of the augur sacred : of whatever 
crime he maybe accused, nothing can deprive him of his 
place. An augur, reduced to distress, might unfold 
dangerous secrets ; he might expose the futility of his 
science, and it is important that this should never be 
brought to light. On the same principle, the augurs 
and their ceremonies are invested with pomp of the 
most imposing description. They are clothed in a 
robe striped with purple, called trabea, and hold in 
their hand a smooth staff, bent at one end, named 
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lituus, which serves to mark out the heavens, that they 
may observe where the signs take place, and draw 
their inferences accordingly. If they are ill, their 
functions cease; men visited with the infirmities of 
humanity are no longer considered worthy to consult 
the gods. This body has often excited the raillery of 
enlightened men ; and the severe Cato said, he could 
not conceive how two augurs could look at each other 
without laughing. But the priest alone has lost his 
importance ; for his vain science, which has become in 
some degree popular, still serves to regulate the actions 
of the greater part of the Romans. 

The haruspices form a less important body than the 
augurs, though their functions are very similar. They 
foretel the future by inspecting the entrails of victims ; 
and divine, by the examination of its internal parts, 
what the augur discovers by the movements of the 
living animal ; their art is established on the same 
principles, and produces the same results. The harus- 
pices carry the lituus, and are distinguished by their 
short sleeves and shaven beards : their chief is called 
Summus Haruspex. 

The sacred decemvirs form a class of priests, whose 
principal office is to consult the sybiliine books, in 
cases of public calamity, and to offer the sacrifices 
required by the gods. The origin of this institution 
deserves to be recorded. In the reign of the last of 
the Tarquins, an unknown woman appeared before 
him, and offered for sale nine books of prophecies, for 
which she asked a considerable sum. Her proposal 
being rejected, she burnt three of these books, and 
withdrew ; but returned, some time after, and asked 
the same sum for the remaining six. Being again re- 
fused, she burnt three more ; and, coming back, still 
demanded the same price for the three last. The king 
was surprised at this strange conduct, and,^ having 
consulted the augurs, by their advice purchased what 
now remained of those precious books, regretting that 
he had, by his own fault, lost the greater part. Two 
illustrious patricians, with whom two public ministers 
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were associated^ were first appointed guardians of 
them ; but, a.u. 386, ten priests, chosen equally from 
the two orders, were created, whose principal duty was 
to preserve the sybilline books, and to consult them 
when the senate mought proper. 

The Triumviri Epuhnes derive their name from a 
Latin word (epulum) signifying a banquet, because 
they have the direction of the sacred feasts offered to 
the gods during the public games, which they render 
as sumptuous as the nature of the ceremony requires. 

The four bodies which I have just mentioned form 
so many distinct colleges, considered as the regulators 
of the Roman worship. The other priests, though 
much respected, exercise functions of minor import- 
ance ; these are the Fratres Anvales, called . also Am- 
barvales, who offer up sacrifices for the fertility of the 
ground. They wear a crown made with the ears of 
com, and a white woollen wreath round their temples. 
It may be observed, that they were the first who wore 
CTC^ns ^fter the abolition of royalty ; their title is sa- 
cred, and they retain it in exile, ana even in captivity. 
The Feciales correspond, in some degree, with our 
heralds. They inspect all treaties of peace or alliance, 
witness the declarations of war, and prevent the Re- 
public from undertaking any without just grounds. 
Ancus Martins, who first appointed them, wished by 
this pious institution to give a sacred character to the 
wars he might engage in ; and what Numa had done 
for civil institutions, he effected for the military. 
When the Republic has any cause of complaint against 
a foreign people, a,fecialis is sent to demand satisfac- 
tion ; and, if this be refused or deferred, a month is 
granted for deliberation ; after which, if they persist, 
lawful war is declared against them. The same priest 
returns to the frontiers, and throws into the enemy's 
country a javelin, bloody at one end and burnt at the 
other, intimating, by this double sign, that Rome is 
preparing to revenge the injury she has received by fire 
and sword : he then pronounces, with a loud voice, the 
form of the declaration of war. This ceremony was 
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ful ravages in Home, the nymph Egeria, (whose name 
Numa made use of to support all his pious instilu- 
tions,) revealed to him, that the city which preserved 
this buckler, would command the world. The better, 
therefore, to secure it, he caused eleven more to be 
made exactly like it. They were all hung up in the 
Temple of Mars ; and twelve young patricians, whose 
parents were living, were appointed the keepers of 
them. They every year, on the feast of Mars, carry 
these bucklers through the city, dancing to the sound 
of instruments ; hence they are called salii, from saUo, 
to dance. They wear the robe pretexta, girded with 
belts of brass ; on their left arms are the sacred buck- 
lers, and in their right hands they carry a spear, with 
which they beat the time upon their shields, reciting, 
at the same time, some obscure verses, alluding to the 
institution of this feast. The head of the company 
who leads the dance is cdlled prcesuL This priesthood 
is one of the most important, and the most distin. 
guished citizens consider it an honour to be enrolled 

in it. '^ 

The Lupercalia are feasts instituted by Evander, in 
honour of the god Pan : the priests who celebrate 
them, called Luperci, are divided into companies, hav- 
ing at their head a chief, chosen from the first families 
in Rome, whose name they bear. They are divided 
into Quintiliani, Fabiani, &c. 

At the celebration of the Lupercalia, these priests 
sacrifice white goats to their divinity ; they afterwards 
strip ofF their vestments, and gird themselves with. a 
part of the s]kin of these victims. In this state they 
run about the city, and strike every one they meet 
with whips, likewise made of the same skin. The ce- 
remony is concluded by the sacrifice of a dog, which 
is considered an agreeable offering to the god Pan, 
because it is the guardian of the sheep-fold. 

The Potitii and Pinarii were the priests of Hercules. 
It is related, that, when this god visited the court of 
Evander, he instructed two heads of families, named 
Fotitius and Pinarius, how to offer sacrifices to his 
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divinity ; and their descendants retained possession of 
this priesthood, the most ancient in Rome. One dt^y 
the Pinarii came too late to a great sacrifice ; this neg- 
ligence was punished by the loss of their functions, and 
from that time they were reduced to play the part of 
mere spectators in the sacred ceremonies. The Potitii 
committed a fault of a more heinous nature, which led 
to their ruin. After having exercised their ministry 
for several centuries, they were persuaded to yield the 
office to their slaves. The vengeance of Heaven was 
terrible. The family of the Potitii was one of the most 
considerable in Rome ; it was composed of twelve 
branches, containing together thirty young men, who 
all perished in the same year ; and the race became ex< 
tinct. Since that time, the ministry has been filled by 
slaves, bought with the public money. 

The Gain are the priests of Cybele ; they came ori- 
ginally from Phrygia, from whence the worship of that 
deity was introduced, and are said to have derived their 
name from the river Gallus, whose waters inspired 
them with the phrenzy which characterizes their cere- 
monies. They run like madmen about the public 
places, when they celebrate the feasts of their divinity, 
in memory of Atys, the lover of Cybele, who was ren- 
dered frantic by the jealousy of that goddess. 

Besides these bodies which belong to the whole city, 
each of the thirty curicB of Rome maintains a priest of 
an inferior order, called Curio, who celebrates in a 
small private temple the feasts proper to the section 
over which he presides. These are all under the direc- 
tion of the Curio Maximus, who governs them with 
absolute authority : he is chosen by all the curise in a 
public assembly, while the curiones are elected by 
their respective curise. I say nothing of a multitude 
of subalterns, who, under the names of camilliy sacri- 
ficatoreSy popa, victimariiy &c. are attached to the 
service of the altars, and whose persons are held 

sacred. 
The pontifex m?iximu3 is at the head of the whole 
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priesthood of Rome, gcDeral as well as particular, and 
is the supreme chief of religion. His dignity is one of 
the first in the state : it was long confined to the most 
distinguished patricians, but, a.u. 500, the people suc- 
ceeded, after long efforts, in obtaining it for one of 
their number. The pontifex maximus is the judge of 
every thing relating to religion ; he alone explains the 
great mysteries, prescribes ceremonies, regulates every 
kind of observance, initiates the flamines,* receives the 
vestals, and has the right of punishing them when they 
are guilty of any offence. The priests of every order 
are subject to him, and he may forbid their leaving the 
city, even when they are invested with the highest 
magisterial offices. He dictates the formula of public 
acts, preserves the annals, regulates the calendar, 
grants dispensations, &c. But, though his power is 
very extensive, it is not unlimited ; and, in certain 
cases, appeals may be made from his decision to the 
College of Pontifeces, in the same manner as from the 
latter to the assembly of the people. The office of 
pontifex maximus is for life. Besides the distinctions 
granted to the great magistrates, he wears a purple 
veil when in the exercise of his functions, and is lodged 
by the Republic in a palace situated in the Via Sacra, 
near the Capitol. This office, important as it is, is less 
ancient than that of mere pontifex. In the reign of 
Numa, the Tiber, having overflowed its banks, threat- 
ened to destroy the only bridge then existing in Rome ; 
and the pontifeces, prostrate on the shore, supplicated 
the gods to avert this misfortune. The deep piety of 
one of their number, attracted the attention of the mo- 
narch ; he obtained the sole credit of the success re- 
sulting from the prayers of the whole body, and Numa 
jrave him pre-eminence over the others. What was at 
first a mere distinction, in time became a title. New 
prerogatives added fresh dignity to the office of pon- 
tifex maximus, and it is now one of the most consi- 
derable in the state. 

Sueh is the progress of all human institution^: 
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accident gives rise to them, and they are increased by 
address, and maintained by public opinion, till fresh 
circumstances overthrow them, to establish new ones, 
which will alike perish in their turn. 



LETTER X. 

POLYCLETES TO THEOPHANES, ARCHOX-KING. 
Of the Effects of Religion on the Romans. 

Having pointed out to you, O wise Archon, the ob- 
jects of Roman worship, having enumerated their divi- 
nities, and presented you with a list of the members of 
the priesthood, and their several prerogatives, I have 
yet to make you acquainted with the extraordinary 
influence of religion over this people, who are no less 
credulous than brave ; and to show you how the suc- 
cess attending their arms is Hnked with acts of un- 
bounded piety. Your long experience in sacred mat- 
ters will enable you to distinguish the emanations of 
heaven from what is merely human ; and to trace, with 
a correct hand, the line which separates religion from 
imposture. 

No history offers a more striking contrast than that 
afforded by the political and religious conduct of ihs 
primitive Romans. Romulus and Remus, both of 
doubtful origin, obtained the credit of a divine de- 
scent, and many extraordinary events concurred to 
justify this opinion. They themselves appear to have 
been persuaded of it, and asserted it with that confi- 
dence which an intimate conviction never fails to 
inspire. A multitude of vagabond men, who were re- 
pulsed from every part of Latium, and become outlaws 
from every country, attached themselves to the fortune 
of these two brothers, and looked on them as beings of 
a higher order. Astonished at the restraint imposed 
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on them by superior genius, their simple and unculti- 
vated minds attributed this effect to the character of 
the divinity, and they readily yielded submission to 
leaders who arrogated more than human authority. 
But, soon belying their usurped origin by an act of 
barbarity, the most aspiring of the two brothers sacri- 
ficed the other to his ambition. Such were the foun- 
ders of Rome, and such the first actions by which they 
formed themselves into a national body. The ascen- 
dancy which Romulus had gained over his people 
weakened the impression that his crime was calcu- 
lated to create ; and those ferocious men, who were 
already outcasts from society for crimes perhaps 
equally detestable, beheld this act merely as an irre- 
vocable effect of the decrees of destiny, of which their 
chief declared himself the interpreter. Thus, sup- 
ported by an opinion which destroyed the very idea of 
resistance, Romulus indulged without restraint in the 
flights of a bold imagination ; and, while legislating for 
an infant society, dictated laws which were to become 
universal. 

The gods denied to Romulus that pardon which 
men had too easily granted. In the midst of his suc- 
cess, he was seized with remorse, and became abhor- 
rent to himself. The shade of his ill-fated brother 
pursued him every where, and at night his bloody 
image haunted him even in his dreams. He endea- 
voured to appease his offended manes by expiations^ 
suggested by savage piety, and instituted mournful 
rites, to obtain pardon for his crime. Satisfied with 
these exterior performances, both prince and people 
indulged in fresh acts of rapine : that pardon, which 
they wearied heaven to obtain, became every day more 
needful ; and, in this early period of their history, we 
behold nothing but the strange mixture of the extremes 
of piety and of guilt. Thus, lands taken forcibly from 
their lawful possessors were consecrated to the main- 
tenance of the altars, or portioned among themselves 
with religious formalities; women, torn from their fami-r 
lies, were espoused with the utmost solemnity ; and, at 
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length, the foundation of this city, whose very scite 
was usurped, was consecrated with the most imposing 
rites that religion could afford. Priests instituted by 
Romulus, under the name of augurs, next declared 
that the infant city should be mistress of the world. 
The slender population -then contained within its 
scarcely-'finished walls were impressed with the sanc- 
tity of the oracle, and this confidence led to its fulfil- 
ment. The king openly declared himself the protector 
of the ministers of the altars; who, in their turn, 
authorised, in the name of heaven, all the enterprises 
of the monarch. Every thing appeared lawful, in 
order to arrive at the high destiny which they had 
dared to promise ; and this world, of which their know^- 
ledge was so imperfect, was held out as the reward of 
piety to the gods, and devotion to their country. We 
scarcely know which most to admire, the daring spirit 
of the sovereign, the pious assistance lent him by his 
ministers, or that firm belief, which has been trans- 
mitted, from generation to generation, among this he- 
roic people, and which ages have not weakened. The 
state gained additional extent; some small nations 
were incorporated with it ; new citizens were attracted 
by the wisdom of its laws, or added to it by frequent 
victories; and Romulus, ever anxious to gain the 
attachment of the people he had subdued, annexed 
their religious rites to those of his new city. He died 
in the midst of his brilliant career ; and his death, as 
extraordinary as his birth, obtained for him the rank 
of a god. 

To Romulus succeeded Numa Pompilius, who, sa- 
tisfied with maintaining the acquisitions of his prede- 
cessor, did not seek to extend them. He taught his 
admiring subjects, that there are other virtues than 
valour, and that there is a greatness beyond that of 
conquest. Force, violence, and bold enterprizes, were 
succeeded by tlie love of order and of justice ; and 
treaties, dictated by wisdom, were executed with rigid 
equily. The ancient domain of Saturn beheld the re- 
vival of her long- forgotten virtues, and Rome had no 
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only practised in its full extent, when the Republic 
was at war with some of the neighbouring nations ; 
since the Romans have passed the boundaries of Italy, 
they have contented themselves with going" through 
the form in a field near the city, hence called the Field 
of Hostilities, The feciales are chiefly distinguished 
by a crown of vervain. They are twenty in number, 
and their chief is called Pater Patratus, from a word 
signifying to accomplish, because he swears, in the 
name of the Roman people, to observe faithfully the 
treaty that has been m^de. 

The Sodales Titii were instituted by Titus Tatius, 
the colleague of Romulus, to celebrate ceremonies pe- 
culiar to the Sabines. After his death, when the two 
nations were entirely incorporated, Romulus retained 
these priests, to gratify his Sabine subjects. Their 
functions resemble those of the epulones. 

The Rex Sacrorum, or King of the Sacrifices, takes 
precedence of all these bodies in the religious ceremo- 
nies : his is an august, but visionary, title, for it is sup- 
ported by no authority, as his office consists merely in 
filling the pfece which the king formerly occupied du- 
ring the sacrifices . 'His wife has the title of Queen, 
and takes precedence of all the priestesses, not ex- 
cepting the vestals. Their habitation is called the 
palace ; yet, so odious is the very name of king to the 
Romans, that when the sacrifice is over, this officer 
covers his head, and escapes from the assembly like 
a fugitive. Like the chief magistrates, he is elected 
by the Comitia Centuriata, and is chosen from among 
the oldest of the patricians, the plebeians having ne- 
ver aspired to an office, the very name of which seems 
to notify their exclusion. In spite of his lofty title, 
the Rex Sacrorum is subject to the authority of the 
Pontifex Maximus ; he is exempt from all civil and 
military employments, and is excluded from every ma- 
gisterial office ; if he hold any at the time of his elec- 
tion, he must immediately resign it. 

None of the priests whom I have just mentioned are 
peculiarly devoted to any one divinity ; their office is 
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general, but all the gods to whom temples have been 
erected in Rome have ministers, whose especial charge 
is to attend the service of their altars ; and these form 
a secondary class , still more numerous than the 
former. 

First in order are the Flamines, Numa appointed 
three, in honour of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus ; seve- 
ral have since been added, but the three first enjoy a 
marked superiority over the others. The Flamen 
Dialis is the most distinguished ; he wears the robe 
pretexta, and occupies a curule chair in the senate. 
In the streets he is always preceded by a lictor, who 
obliges all workmen to cease from their labours while 
he passes, lest he should be sullied by a sight of the 
toils and sufferings of mankind. Those who assist him 
in his functions must be the children of living parents, 
that nothing may call to his mind the idea of death. 
There are certain words which it is unlawful for him 
to pronounce; he is forbidden to ride on horseback, to 
sleep without the city, or to cast his eyes on an army 
drawn up in order of battle ; and none but a freeman 
may cut his hair ; in short, the trifling observances by 
which he is fettered, greatly outweigh the marks of 
honour that distinguish him. His wife, called Flami- 
nica Diale, wears a purple robe, bearing the represen- 
tation of a thunderbolt. She shares the distinctions 
enjoyed by her husband ; but, like him, is subject to a 
multitude of mysterious observances. She may not 
ascend more than three steps ; her shoes must be 
made of the skin of a beast, and, in certain cases, she 
is neither allowed to adorn her head, nor to comb her 
hair. A flaminica cannot be divorced on any account 
whatever ; and at her death her husband must resign 
his office. The great flamines are chosen in the Co- 
mitia Tributa from the patrician order, and their places 
are for life. 

The Salii are devoted to the worship of Mars, who 
may be considered as the chief divinity of the Romans. 
It is affirmed, that a buckler, which fell from heaven, 
having put an end to a pestilence, which made dreads 
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her, for ever, the empire of the world. The people 
were doubting as to the true meaning of this oracle, 
when Marcus Curtius, a distinguished patrician, ap- 
peared on horseback, richly armed, " Romans," cried 
he, " it is youth, it is valor, that form the strength 
of a State;" so saying, he plunged into the abyss, 
which is said to have instantly closed over him. 
Once, when the Prsetor, Lucius Tubero, was seated 
on his tribunal, a woodpecker (a bird sacred to Mars) 
alighted softly on his head, and tamely sufiered itself 
to be caught. The augurs were consulted; their 
reply was, that the Republic would perish if this 
bird escaped, or, that its death would be followed by 
that of the Preetor. Lucius himself tore it in pieces, 
and soon after died. 

But it was in the year of the city 414, that an illus- 
trious Roman gave the most memorable example of 
this religious enthusiasm, which is still more dreadful 
than astonishing. The Republic was at war with the 
United States of Latium. The armies were in pre- 
sence of each other : their forces were equal, and a 
decisive battle was about to fix for ever the fate of the 
two nations, when the Aruspices suddenly declared, 
that the victory would be obtained by that army 
whose general should perish in the combat. The 
action began ; Decius perceived that his first line was 
broken ; instantly he threw off his armour, put on 
the senatorial robe, and, advancing alone between the 
two armies, which were rendered motionless by as- 
tonishment, cried with a terrible voice : " I devote 
myself and the legions of the enemy to the Infernal 
Deities; let them seize their victiynsi** then, throwing 
himself into the midst of the Latins, he fell, covered 
with wounds. The Romans considered the death of 
their general as the signal of victory ; vengeance, 
fury, and the certainty of success, made them per- 
form prodigies of valour, and the hostile army was 
completely destroyed. 

You will, no doubt, admire this sublime power of 
religion over strong and generous minds ; but why, 
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degenerating into a shameful superstition, should it 
degrade as much as it has elevated them ? These 
very Romans, whose courage and heroism are so 
admirable, would excite your pity for their weak- 
ness ; in every object, they see some good or ill omen, 
secret oracle, or messenger of evil, and the most 
trifling incident sinks their lofty minds into dejection, 
' and lowers them beneath the standard of humanity. 
You may see them, casting anxious looks around, 
and living in perpetual uneasiness. A word, accident- 
ally pronounced, disturbs their peace of mind ; and, 
should they themselves, in the freedom of familiar 
conversation, utter some word of ill omen, terror is 
expressed in every feature ; they are instantly silent; 
and, after kissing the fourth finger, they touch that 
part behind the right ear, which is called the place 
of nemesis, this being the customary mode of ex- 
pressing repentance for any inconsiderate word or 
action. This superstitious disposition determines 
every event of their lives, and its secret influence is 
felt most powerfully in the army, where no important 
step is resolved on, until the augurs have decided on 
its expediency. Generals, either from conviction or 
artifice, have frequently availed themselves of these 
oracles, to lead on their troops to victory, while some 
have undergone shameful defeats, from having des- 
pised them. But, as a necessary consequence of this 
inclination on the part of the Romans, to yield to an 
extraneous influence, their leader is liable to have 
his best-concerted projects overthrown by some un- 
expected opposition. Men, whom death itself could 
not intimidate, will turn pale with fear on meeting 
.an harmless animal; and whole legions have been 
seized with dismay at the sight of a hare, whose 
timidity seemed to announce their flight or defeat. 
In the camps, the senate, the forum, the same ideas 
equally prevail. I am told, that there is not a single 
person of note, who would venture to open his door 
before he has consulted the chickens, which may here 
be called the domestic oracles; and you would 
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scarcely credit that I have seen a great Magistrate^ 
who was goiqg out on some affair of importance, 
return into his house with precipitation, merely because 
he had struck his foot against the threshold of the 
door. An old Senator, who dined one day with the 
Consul, on some great occasion, attracted the atten- 
tion of Octavius by the dejection of his manner ; and, 
on being asked the cause, did not scruple to confess 
that, haying that morning put his left shoe on his 
right foot, this fatal omen had depressed his spirits. 

The Roman youth are becoming daily more en- 
lightened, and are freeing themselves by degrees from 
these vulgar errors. But, with all their knowledge, 
never will the present generation perform such deeds 
a9 the old Romans atchieved with their ignorance, 
for reason can accomplish none but ordinary under- 
takings ; it is error, alone, that works prodigies. It 
must be owned, that true l^elief, good faith , and 
ancient probity, have diminished together with super- 
stition. What, then ! must we infer that man is con- 
demned to free himself from prejudices only at the 
expence of his virtues ? 



LETTER XL 

POLYCLETES TO HIS SISTER RHODO'PE. 

Homan Women — Dress— Ornaments— Vestals, 

It is to you, my dear Rhodope, that I shall address 
myself to-day. The subject I have chosen for this 
letter concerns you more particularly, as every thing 
relative to virtue, grace, and beauty, must bear some 
reference to my amiable sister. Whilst you, shut up 
in the women's apartments, have been occupied with 
your fair companions, in working the names of heroes 
on the sail of the ship which is drawn through Athens 
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on our great festivals, I have been inqairing into the 
fate here allotted to that sex of which you form so 
bright an ornament, and have observed, that men 
every where delight in honouring the gods in the 
fairest of their works. 

However painful may be the confession, especially 
when made to you, it must be allowed that the wives 
of the ancient Romans have surpassed all others in 
their heroic devotion to their country, and in their 
tenderness to their families. Our Athenian women 
are endowed with qualities which are, perhaps, rather 
brilliant than solid ; those of Lacedeemon have dis- 
tinguished themselves by a courage unnatural to their 
sex; but it is in Rome that an enlightened love of 
their country, the virtues of a tender mother, and the 
devoted aifection of a wife, are united. The Sabine 
women, Lucretia, Veturia, and Cornelia, will ever be 
the glory and example of their sex. Their names will 
be handed down to the most distant posterity. 
Women, to whatever nation they may belong, will 
pronounce them with pride, and men with veneration ; 
but it is not in the periods most fertile in generous 
actions, that these actions shine with the greatest 
lustre. They were scarcely remarked at the time, 
whilst women who now mention them with admiration 
would perhaps be incapable of imitating them. But 
could their husbands venture to reproach them for it, 
being themselves so far behind their ancestors in 
glory ? Where now are those who refuse honours, or 
who, accepting them only upon a principle of duty, 
relinquish them without regret. In both sexes, the 
virtues ought always to have the foremost place ; and 
whosoever openly renounces them, has no longer the 
right to require them of another. 

It is a trite observation, that the fate of women is 
most pitiable in those countries where the people are 
least civilized ; but here, the reverse of this has taken 
place ; and it was to the very state of barbarism of 
the primitive Romans, that the women owed advan- 
tages which they have known how to preserve. The 
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founders of Rome, a lawless and vagabond race of 
men, could only obtain wives by carrying off the 
daughters of their neighbours in the midst of a 
^ public feast. By attention and tenderness, tiiey 
succeeded in gaining their affections, and love soon 
fo! got the wrongs of violence . Meanwhile, the Sabiues 
prepared to avenge the injury ; the two armies were 
already in presence of each other, and a bloody en- 
gagement was about to ensue, when the Sabine women 
threw themselves between the combatants, declaring 
openly that they were satisfied with their lot. Grati- 
tude was now added to the tenderness which the 
Romans had conceived for their wives, and these two 
sentiments, strengthening each other, gave the women 
an influence which has continually increased. In 
Greece, the empire of women is confined to domestic 
cares; here, they share in every entertainment: 
they are to be seen at the theatre and public games, 
and all the feasts are adorned by their presence ; they 
go out freely to visit their relations and friends; 
custom, however, requires that they should be attended 
by their slaves, and that their heads should be veiled. 
A Roman, named Sulpicius Gallus, put away bis wife 
merely because she had appeared m public without 
a veil. This liberty, granted to women in moderation, 
prevents those deviations from rectitude so frequent 
in our country, which are the inevitable consequence 
of misplaced rigour. Our lively Athenian women, 
being deprived of those enjoyments to which they 
feel themselves entitled, have sometimes dared to 
purchase them at the expence of their virtue, and, 
rivalling men in their talents, have overstepped the 
restraints imposed on their sex. Here, an Aspasia 
would appear a being out of nature; and other women, 
whose very names are unknown to you, though they 
have resounded throughout Greece, would never have 
obtained in Rome such disgraceful celebrity. 

Before the Roman Republic acquired riches, the 

women, following the example of their husbands, led 

hard and laborious life: dhut up within tlieir housesi 
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they occupied themselves with the care of their chil- 
dren, and with spinning wool or weaving stuffs for 
the clothing of the family. By degrees, they dege- 
nerated from this simplicity, and were already adorned 
with the richest ornaments, when the Oppian law, 
made a.u. 540, in one of those seasons of difficulty 
which this people have frequently experienced, re- 
called the Roman ladies to the austerity of former 
times. It expressly forbade them wearirg more than 
half an ounce of gold, having parti-coloured gar- 
ments, or riding in carriages within the city. In 
more prosperous times, this law fell gradually into 
disuse, till it was at length repealed a.u. 558. From 
that time, the luxury of the women has continued to 
increase ; and, since the Romans have penetrated into 
the provinces of Asia, it has known no bounds. 

A lady of the first rank is unwilling to appear in 
public unless her dress be every where adorned with 
pearls, gold, and precious stones. The head-dress is 
the most important part of her attire, and that which 
requires the greatest attention. Her hair is washed 
with prepared waters, which give it additional lustre ; 
she perfumes it with precious essences, incloses it in 
a gold net, or, turning it up gracefully, confines it 
with bands of purple, chains of curious workmanship, 
or merely with a gold pin. Sometimes, in order to 
please her husband, by reminding him of his favourite 
pursuit, she gives to her head-dress the form of an hel- 
met. If time have diminished her charms, she carefully 
repairs the injury by the means of false hair and 
artificial teeth : in short, she adds to natural beauties, 
corrects imperfections, and supplies whatever is de- 
ficient; while the desire of pleasing atones for the 
means employed. Next to her head- dress, she be- 
stows most attention on the attire of her feet, which 
resembles that of the men, but is more light and ele- 
gant. The foot is confined in a small shoe, generally 
white, but sometimes purple ; it is slightly turned up 
at the point, and embroidered with pearls or gold 
spangles. Her robe, called stola^ is of fine wool, 

F 2 
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dyed purple, with a wide fringe at the bottom, which 
is usually of gold, and reaches to the feet. Under 
this she wears a tunic, like that of the men, but 
longer, and with sleeves down to the wrists. When 
she leaves the house, she puts over her other garments 
a very wide robe, called palla or pepltis, from its re- 
semblance to a veil. 

But how could I ever venture to undertake a de- 
scription of the necklaces, ear-rings, patches, cos- 
metics, bracelets, rings, and many other useless 
ornaments, the very names of which I am unable to 
recollect? How could I define correctly their curling- 
irons, pincers, mirrors of steel or polished brass, 
scissors, &c. The Romans have a very happy term 
in their language for this multiplicity of objects, 
mundus muliebris, a woman'^ world. On their side, 
the women return jest for jest, saying that a woman 
•without pearls is like a consul without lictors ; and, 
when their husbands reproach them with their immo- 
derate love of ornament, they reply, that it is an act 
of religion to sacrifice to the Graces, 

The toilet of the female citizens of lower rank is 
more. simple ; it is composed of the tunic common to 
both sexes, and of a sort of toga longer than that of 
the men, which is confined beneath the bosom by a 
wide girdle. It is close at the top, and envelopes the 
whole body ; the right arm is at liberty, and the left, 
holding up the bottom of the robe, disposes it in a 
graceful waving fold called sinus. Women of all 
ranks, when in mourning, wear neither gold nor purple; 
they then cover themselves with a very full black 
robe, called ricinium; and on the day of the funeral, 
they wear several, one above another, which they 
throw successively on the funeral pile of their hus- 
bands or fathers. This custom is very ancient ; it is 
mentioned in the law of the twelve tables, where the 
number of robes that may be burnt on these occa- 
sions is restricted to three. 

But, leaving descriptions merely calculated to gra- 
tify idle curiosity, I will now describe to you the 
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Roman ladies in the interior of their famihes ; where, 
enjoying that true respect which they seek for in vain 
elsewhere, they appear with the greatest dignity. On 
the day when the husband first brings home his bride, 
he give up to her publicly all the keys of the house, 
except that of the cellar; for women are expressly 
forbidden to drink wine. An ancient Roman, named 
Egnatius Metellus, who caught his wife drinking 
out of the great vases in which wine is kept, killed 
her on the spot ; and, when brought to trial for the 
mfirder, he was acquitted by the laws of Romulus. 
It is not surprising that intoxication in a woman ap- 
peared a capital crime to the first Roman legislator ; 
but what would he have said had he seen our frantic 
Menades insult the gods, whom they affect to honour, 
and indulge shamelessly in the most disgraceful ex. 
cesses ? Rome is culpable for her rigour, Greece is 
still more so for her laxity. 

To keep up also that self-respect, which it is the 
duty of women to maintain, they are not allowed to 
eat in public with the men, because it is the custom 
here to lie on couches during the repasts. These re- 
strictions are severe ; the laws are no less so ; they 
treat women with a rigour which seems at variance 
with their real situation. A Roman woman depends 
entirely on her husband ; he alone has all the au- 
thority ; disposes of the property of both, appoints 
tutors for his children, decides at his pleasure on the 
(ate of his sons and daughters, and leaves his pro- 
perty by will to whomsoever he pleases, which power 
is not possessed by his wife. Indeed, for many cen- 
turies, the husband might break his nuptial bond at 
pleasure ; whilst, on no pretence whatever might the 
woman separate herself from him. 

These laws, established>x£y force, and subscribed to 
by weakness, are softened by distinctions no less 
honourable than flattering. All immodest discourse 
is forbidden in the presence of a woman. When she 
has three children, the republic assigns her a main- 
tei^ance; her name is inscribed in the public registers; 
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and after her death, she is taken to the place of sepol^ 
ture arrayed in magnificent garments, and an orator 
pronounces her funeral oration before the assembled 
multitude. Every man who meets a woman in public, 
yields . to her the place of honour : the chief magis- 
trates, even when in the exercise of their functions, 
never omit this mark of respect; nor have their lictors 
ever dared to lay hands upon a female citizen. If she 
be in a car with her husband, he shares her privileges, 
and cannot be required to alight even before the great 
dignitaries of the state. Women are never called on 
to give evidence in cases of murder, or of any capital 
crime. But it is in the institution of the order of the 
vestals, that the piety of the Romans towards the 
gods, and their respect for the female sex, are 
most apparent. The worship of fire was known in 
Italy long before the foundation of Rome, ^neas is 
said to have brought it from the East, where it had 
existed from all antiquity ; and he established it in 
Latium as the worship of the goddess Vesta. The 
mother of Romulus was consecrated to this service ; 
but it was not till the time of Numa that it received 
that high solemnity which now distinguishes it. This 
prince, at first, appointed only four priestesses of 
Vesta; Servius Tullius added two more, and the 
number was then finally restricted to six. They have 
the care of the sacred fire, a symbol of life, and 
which at Rome is considered also ah emblem of the 
duration of the state. They alone have the right to 
approach it, and keep it alive; and if, through a 
guilty negligence, they suffer it to be extinguished, 
they incur a very severe punishment. Such an event 
plunges Rome into consternation ; it is regarded 
as a presage .of the gr^test misfortunes ; neither 
prayers nor sacrifices are- spared to appease the of- 
fended deities; and the sacred fiame is only rekindled 
by a mirror of brass of curious workmanship, which 
extracts from the rays of the sun a fire more pure than 
that which supplies the wants of men. 
The vestals have also the care of those sacred things, 
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whose very name is mystery. Some say, that by this 
title is designated the famous Palladiumy brought 
from -Troy by ^neas; others affirm, that they are two 
little vessels, one full and the other empty, kept in a 
dark place, which no one else is permitted to approach : 
all concur, however, in an opinion that the mystery 
attached to these sacred pledges is impenetrable ; for 
it is one of the principles of the government to cover, 
with the deepest obscurity, every thing relating to its 
duration. 

The vestals were first chosen by the kings; but, 
after the abolition of monarchy, this right devolved on 
the pontifex maximus. They are taken indifferently 
from both orders of the state : it is merely required 
that they should be of unblemished family, that both 
their parents should be living, and that they should be 
free from bodily defects. They are only admitted 
between the ages of six and ten. It has sometimes 
happened, that parents have refused to expose their 
daughters to the dangerous honours of this dignity; 
the pontifex maximus has then a right to nominate 
twenty young girls, who draw lots for the vacant 
situation. From the moment of their election, the 
vestals are exempt from paternal authority ; in allu- 
sion to this species of freedom, their hair is cut off, 
and suspended to a tree which bears no fruit, — a sad 
emblem of the destiny of the young priestesses. Of 
all the Roman women, they alone have the right of 
disposing of their property by will ; the republic 
assigns them the same pension that is granted to the 
mothers of three children; and they enjoy besides 
very considerable wealth, with which their establish- 
ment is endowed. 

The honours paid to the vestals are very great; 
a lictor constantly precedes them in the city, and the 
chief magistrates, not excepting the consuls, stop when 
they meet them, and cause their fasces to be lowered 
before them, as before the assembly of the people. 
Any person daring to insult them, would be punished 
with death. They occupy a distinguished place in 
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the theatre and at the public games ; and the right of 
sepulture within the city has been bestowed on thero, 
-which is a very important mark of honour, granted 
only as a reward for the greatest services. 

But the noblest privileges of the priestesses of Vesta, 
and that which corresponds best to their sacred cha- 
racter, is the right of saving a criminal whom they 
may chance to meet on his way to execution, provided 
they affirm that the meeting was purely accidental ; 
for the vestals never take an oath. Their reputation 
for equity is so well established, that the citizens often 
make them the arbiters of their disputes ; and, in this 
case, this decision has the same force as the sentence of 
a magistrate. In every affair, this intervention has 
great weight ; and it is in their hands that the wills of 
the citizens are usually deposited. Nothing can give 
a stronger proof of the respect that they inspire, than 
.the following anecdote, which has been related to me : — 
Appius Claudius, a proud man, who had long been 
hated by the plebeians, obtained from the senate the 
honours of a triumph. The people not having given 
their approbation to this decree, their tribunes were 
about to disturb the ceremony, and to drag Appius 
ignominiously from the triumphal car in the midst of 
the procession. Claudia, his daughter, was of the 
number of the vestals : being informed of their inten- 
tion, she hastened to the spot, and, making her way 
through the crowd, threw herself into the car with her 
father; when, protected by her presence, he was borne 
in triumph to the Capitol. 

So many advantages are counterbalanced by ri- 
gorous duties and an extreme subjection. The vestals 
Sire bound to their ministry for thirty years ; ten of 
which are employed in learning the duties of their 
office, the next ten in the performance of them, and 
the ten last in instructing those who are to be their 
successors. After this interval, they are allowed to 
return to the world, and are even at liberty to marry ; 
but they have very seldom availed themselves of this 
permission : and it has been reiparked^ that in these 
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cases marriages are seldom happy. The Romans at- 
tribute this result to the species of profanation which 
they then make of an existence so long consecrated to 
the most noble of ministries. But, is it not more 
natured to impute it to the haughtiness of demeanour, 
acquired by a long habit of dominion, which they ' 
carry into all the details of domestic life, and which is 
ill calculated to promote the comfort of their hus- 
bands, on whom their own happiness must depend ? 

These priestesses are governed among themselves 
by the oldest of their order, called the Great Vestal ; 
she has much authority over the others, and may even 
inflict on them slight punishments : but faults of any 
magnitude are judged and punished by the first 
minister of religion, who alone has the right pf laying 
hands on a vestal. Purity being the chief attribute of 
the priestesses of Vesta, for any slight deviation from 
it they are very severely chastised by the pontifex 
maximus; but, if a vestal be convicted of having 
hroken her vow of chastity, nothing can save her. 
The partner of her crime is scourged to death, and the 
guilty and unhappy priestess is reserved for a more 
dreadful punishment, which, however, retains a sha- 
dow, of the respect which she can no longer inspire. 
After having been stripped of the habit of her order, 
she is conducted in a closed litter without the walls of 
Rome, through the Porta Collina. There the pontifex 
maximus, having offered up secret prayers with his 
hands raised towards heaven, takes the culprit, 
clothed in a funeral robe, out of the litter^ and lets 
her down into a vault, in which are placed a small 
hed, a lamp burning, a little bread and water, some 
oil and milk : the entrance is then closed, and the 
wretched woman dies of hunger and despair. 

No words can describe the consternation of the 
Romans during these cruel executions. They all shut 
themselves up within their houses, that they may 
not behold this horrible funeral procession of a living 
person. The whole city is in mourning, the shops 
are shut, and all business is suspended. These fatal 
6 
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days, always recorded by their historians, are ac- 
counted among the greatest calamities of the Romans^ 
and have always been followed by solemn expiations. 
Not even when the Gauls were at the foot of the 
Capitol could Rome have presented a more disastrous 
appearance. 

The Temple of Vesta is situated near the Palatine 
Hill. Its form is round, like the earth, of which that 
divinity is an emblem. Retaining the simplicity of 
the early times, neither statues nor ornaments are to 
be seen in it. In the centre, on an altar of simple 
construction, the sacred fire is. kept constantly burn- 
ing,— an image of Nature, which creates and destroys 
every thing. Men may freely enter the temple by 
day, but may not appear there at night; and at no 
time are they permitted to approach the sanctuary. 
Nothing can equal the brilliancy of the vestals. They 
are all beautiful, because it is a maxim of religion to 
consecrate to the worship of the gods the most per- 
fect of their works. From the long habit of dominion, 
they have acquired a look of imposing superiority, 
which inspires awe in the beholders. On seeing them 
pass through the public places, their brows encircled 
with fillets, and in Inagnificent white robes bordered 
with purple, one is almost tempted to prostrate one's 
self before them, as in the presence of divinities. At 
the first establishment of the republic, they shared its 
poverty, and perhaps were only the more pure from 
this circumstance; but now, enriched by the pious 
prodigality of the Romans, they display a luxury un- 
worthy of their sacred office. They always appear in 
public in splendid chariots, surrounded by a numerous 
retinue of female slaves richly attired. 

These proud women are surfeited with honours; 
they are at the summit of grandeur, and are the queens 
of that Rome, who is herself the sovereign of the uni* 
verse; but, for the fifst frailty, their punishment ex* 
ceeds that of the lowest of their slaves. 
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LETTER XIL 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 

Constitation of Home — Patricians, Equites, PlebeiaDs, Cecturies, 

Classes, Tribes. 

Before I describe the manners of the Romans, it is 
necessary to make you acquainted with the nature of 
their gorernment. This subject presents many diffi- 
culties ; notwithstanding which, I will hazard a sketch 
of it, which, imperfect as it may appear to you, is the 
result of much labour. Historians write only for their 
countrymen ; they suppose the reader already versed 
in the fundamental laws of Rome ; but it is only by 
deep investigation that a foreigner can obtain this 
knowledge. 

The Roman Republic differs essentially from ours 
in the distinctions that characterize each class of 
citizens, and in the manner in which they use their 
privileges. At Athens, and in most of the states of 
Greece, after the destruction of monarchy, the people, 
in the plenitude of their rights, took the sovereignty 
into their own hands. The ancient families, still rich 
and powerful, retained, indeed, great influence in the 
state ; but their power was more in facts than in 
rights, and the equality on which he was placed by 
the laws consoled the poorer citizen. It has been 
otherwise her^. The government of Rome did not 
become entirely popular after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, as the regal power was rather broken than 
destroyed ; fragments of it having been long preserved 
in a certain number of families, whose high prero- 
gatives rendered the civil equalities, boasted of by the 
people, but a visionary good. Every institution de- 
vised by the kings to separate the citizens, and divide 
their strength, was carefully maintained. But the 
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people became, by degrees, sensible of their power ; 
they attacked the superior orders, and never yielded 
the point, till they had succeeded in depriving them of 
their most important prerogatives : still they made no 
visible change in the order established by their an- 
cestors, as, while they acquired the authority, they left 
the titles untouched. 

Romulus, who gave the first laws to the men whom 
he had collected together, began by dividing them 
into two orders, — the senators and the people. The 
senate he composed of citizens distinguished by their 
age, as their name imports, as well as by their abi- 
lities and fortune. They were the counsellors of the 
monarch, and, during his military expeditions, supplied 
ills place in the government of the kingdom. The 
power of this body, which was moderate under the 
kings of Rome, became excessive at the commence- 
ment of the Republic. The people were excluded 
from public affairs, of which the only knowledge they 
could gain was through the $enatus consulta, or de- 
crees of the senate ; and although, from that time, the 
.right of making laws, creating magistrates, and de- 
ciding on peace or war, appertained to them, they 
enjoyed those privileges but in subordination to the 
senate. The establishment of the tribuneship, sixteen 
years after the abolition of royalty, limited Uie power 
of this body; and the plebiscita, or decrees of the 
people, became soon of greater weight than theirs. 
The senate, however, still retains very extensive pri- 
vileges. It takes account of the revenues and ex- 
'pences of the state, sends ambassadors to foreign 
powers, disposes of provinces, receives the letters of 
the generals, decrees triumphs, orders the consuls to 
levy troops in times of trouble, and appoints com- 
missaries to take cognizance of all extraordinary af. 
fairs : in short, from the very time of its foundation, 
it has always been considered as the sanctuary 
of Rome, and inspires respect in those to whom its 
power is most obnoxious. The people call the senate 
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the temple of holiness, the altar of nations, the hope and 
refuge of every people ; they bestow on its members 
the title of fathers, foreigners give them that of lords. 

The first senators were but an hundred in number, 
and the method of choosing them deserves to be 
recorded, as it shows the power of the Roman people 
from the earliest times. The king named one senator ; 
three were nominated by each of the three tribes, and 
three by each of the thirty curiee, which completed the 
number. After the union of the Romans and Sabines, 
an hundred more were added, who were elected by the 
curiee. The descendants of these first senators formed 
the body of patricians ; that is to say, of those who 
owed their extraction to the patres, or fathers of the 
country. All the patricians, therefore, are of senato- 
rial families, though all are not members of the senate ; 
and the title, which formerly gave them a share in the 
government, still serves to mark their ancient descent, 
and to give them rank in society. Many are reduced 
to poverty, yet do not, on that account, cease to be 
patricians ; whilst men of the other order, though 
abounding in wealth, and invested with the highest 
offices in the. state, retain the name of plebeians even 
after they have become senators. Nor can adoption, 
which has brought many patrician families into close 
connexion with plebeians, ever unite the two orders ; 
because the same law which allows the former, at the 
expence of their rank, to be adopted by the latter, 
strictly forbids the adoption of a plebeian by a patri- 
cian. Thus, the patrician body (though liable to di- 
minution by the common course of nature, and by the 
adoption of its members into plebeian families,) can 
never increase, and it is to this law of exclusion that 
it owes its splendor. 

At the origin of the republic, all the magisterial and 
sacerdotal offices were in the hands of this order ; they 
are now open to both, without distinction, except the 
offices of interrex, flamen dialis, and rex sacrorum, 
which cannot be filled by plebeians. 

Among the patricians thefhselves, also, exists a dis- 
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tinction worthy of notice. Those descended from the 
first hundred senators, and from the hundred others 
who were added soon after, are called patricii majo- 
rum gentium. An hundred and thirty-nine years after 
the foundation of Rome, Tarquinius Priscus, following 
the example of his predecessors, created also an hun. 
dred senators, whose descendants are distinguished by 
the name of patricii minorum gentium; from these 
three hundred members alone, all the patrician fami- 
lies in Rome derive their extraction, as the children of 
senators nominated since that time have gained no in- 
crease of rank by the admission of their fathers mto 
the senate. 

Besides the laticlaviumy which is a characteristic of 
the senators, they wear black buskins, which come up 
to the middle of the leg, and have a little crescent of 
silver, or ivory, on the top of the foot, which, as it re- 
presents the letter C, marks the number of the first 
senators. This ornament is called lunula. 

Although the number of the senators is not fixed by 
the laws, during the republic it has always amounted 
to about three hundred. It is required that they 
should be Roman knights ; they must also have filled 
some office in the government, must possess a fortune 
equal to the support of their high dignity, and never 
have exercised any profession that is reputed degrading, 
especially that of a comedian. 

After the patricians, come the equites, or knights. 
When Romulus established his first legion, the sole 
and feeble basis of so much subsequent greatness, he 
added to the three thousand foot-soldiers drawn from 
his three tribes, three hundred horsemen, chosen from 
amongst those who held the next rank to the senators, 
and divided them into three centuries. Tarquin the 
Elder increased the number to eighteen hundred, whom 
Servius Tullius again divided into eighteen centuries, 
and this number of centuries still remain the same, 
notwithstanding the Successive increase of their body. 
Such was the origin of the equites; at first, they were 
but the cavalry of the state ; by degrees, they acquired 
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distinctions, and were considered as a separate body, 
and they now form an intermediate class between the 
patricians and the people. Those who claim admit- 
tance into it, must have completed their eighteenth 
year ; they must also belong to a respectable family, 
and possess a certain fortune, the rate of which varies 
according to the opulence of the republic. 

War is the first and principal occupation of the 
knights ; the republic gives them a horse, and allows 
them a sum for its keep : should they neglect it, they are 
discharged ; their good conduct, however, as simple ci- 
tizens, may procure their restoration ; but a knight who 
dishonours himself by any shameful vice, or who 
commits a bad action, though it may not be one that 
comes within the reach of the laws, is irrevocably de- 
graded into the lowest class of citizens. 

Although this institution is entirely military, the 
Sempronian law, a,v, 630, granted exclusively to the 
knights, the rightof acting as judges under the prsetors. 
The senate had hitherto enjoyed this right, and the 
laxity of discipline which prevailed in their order af- 
forded a pretext for the change. The equestrian order 
distinguished itself in the exercise of these important 
functions ; the senate was no less strenuous in its en- 
deavours to recover them, and, a. u. 681, the Tribune 
livius Drusus obtained a decision; that one half of the 
judges should be chosen from the senators, and the 
other half from th^ knights. This decree excited a 
beneficial emulation between the two orders, and 
justice was never better administered. Yet, it is said 
that Sylla, a zealous defender of the prerogative of the 
senate, has signified an intention of restoring to them 
their original privileges. But what gives the equites 
a great preponderance in the state, is, that they have 
become the farmers of the public revenue, and claim 
the exclusive right of collecting every kind of tribute; 
and in these lucrative employments many of them have 
attained to a degree of opulence, which places them on 
an equality with the first families in Rome. The 
knights wear the angusticlavium ; they have a gold 
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ring on their finger, and at the public reviews, which 
are held every year, they are clothed in the trabea, or 
piii*ple robe of the augurs. At the theatres, they oc- 
cupy the fourteen first rows of seats next to the or- 
chestra, which is appropriated to the senators, and 
from hence the expression, '' to sit amongst the four- 
teen,'' is used, to signify the admission of a citizen into 
the equestrian order. 

The third order of the state includes all the rest of 
the people, under the title o^ plebeians. In the original 
division made by Romulus of all the freemen, this 
class was excluded from all honors, and entirely subject 
to the patricians. It remained in this humiliating con- 
dition till the abolition of the monarchy, at which 
period, the consul Valerius laid the foundation of the 
liberty of the people ; he rendered their consent ne- 
cessary to the exercise of every magisterial office ; a 
final appeal was also made to them in every thing that 
concerned the welfare of the state ; and, as an addi- 
tional mark of respect, he ordered his lictors to lower 
their fasces before the assemblies of the people. This 
conduct obtained for him the surname of Puhlicola^ a 
title far more honourable than those which are only 
commemorative of victories. But what can be granted 
to the people, which will not induce them to increase 
their demands? Soon, passing from submission to 
audacity, they struggled for power with the patricians; 
obtained a share in the magisterial offices; appro- 
priated some exclusively to themselves, and left to 
them but the empty titles of which they were unable to 
deprive them. 

Such is still the division of the Roman people, with 
respect to social order ; but, in a political sense, these 
distinctions no longer exist; and in the comitia, or ge- 
neral assemblies of the nation, all are now on an 
equality ; there, the obscure plebeian may, in some 
cases, vote by the side of the senator, and his suffrage 
is of greater or less weight, according to the nature of 
the assembly. 

There are here three kinds of ccmitia, -which differ 
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both in their coDstruction~and in their operations. 
This establishment may also be traced up to Romulus. 
As soon as he had laid the foundation of the city, he 
divided the inhabitants into three tribes, each of which 
was subdivided into ten more, called curia. This num- 
ber of the curiae has received no augmentation since 
that time, notwithstanding the vast increase of the 
Roman population, as they contain only the inhabitants 
of the city which at first included the whole nation 
within its limits. Romulus stipulated for the rights of 
the sovereign and of the senate, and granted the people 
the privilege of assembling by curiee, to discuss the 
interests of the state ; on which account, these assem. 
blies retain the name of comitia curiata. Here, the 
kings, magistrates, and priests of the first orders, were 
elected, and the laws presented by the kings were 
adopted or rejected, according to the suffrages of the 
citizens, who gave their votes individually. 

This order of things, highly favourable to the multi- 
tude, lasted till the year 177, when Servius Tullius, 
sixth King of Rome, conceived the design of changing 
the face of the government. Endowed with a pene- 
trating genius, he felt how important it is for the so- 
vereign to be surrounded with nobles, whose interests 
are naturally allied to his, and he undertook to transfer 
the largest share of power into the hands of the patri- 
cians and of the wealthy. It was difficult to make 
the people acquiesce in so great a change ; the power 
of electing to offices of distinction, had compensated 
them for their own exclusion ; and that of co-operating 
in framing the laws, was too honourable to be readily re- 
linquished; but this king knew so well how to balance 
the advantages and privations which he proposed, thlat 
he induced them to adopt his new organization. He 
divided the Romans into six classes, which were sub- 
divided into an hundred and ninety-three centuries. 

The first class, composed of the most wealthy ci- 
tizens, having estates and effects to the value of an 
hundred thousand asses of brass, was divided into 
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niDety-eight centuries, of which, the eighteen last in- 
cluded all the equites, or knights. 

The second class, containing twenty centuries, was 
formed of those who possessed seventy-five thousand 
asses ; to these were joined two centuries of all the ar- 
tificers employed in constructing warlike implements, 
making altogether twenty- two. 

The third class, consisting of twenty centuries, was 
composed of those who possessed fifty thousand 
asses. 

The fourth class had the same number of centuries, 
and contained those citizens whose property amounted 
to twenty-five thousand asses ; and to this, as well as 
to the second class, an addition was made . of two 
centuries, containing the trumpeters and players on 
military instruments ; making, in all, twenty-two cen- 
turies. 

The fifth class was divided into thirty centuries ; 
their estate was twelve thousand five hundred asses. 
It is probable that the number of small fortunes 
which always form the great mass of the population, 
induced the sovereign to grant to this class a greater 
number of suffrages than to the three immediately 
preceding it. 

The sixth and last class formed but one century, 
including all those who possessed only the name of 
freemen, but had little or no fortune ; they are called 
proletarii. 

By this arrangement, the first class, entirely com- 
posed of the rich and great, contained, in itself alone, 
ninety-eight centuries ; whilst the five others, which 
included all the rest of the nation, amounted alto- 
gether but to ninety-five. The first class was, there- 
fore, sure of the preponderance in those assemblies 
where they voted by centuries ; but, to compensate 
for this to the inferior classes, the King decreed that 
the levies of troops and of contributions should be 
according to the proportion of the centuries. Thus, 
the first class furnished more men and money to the 
public service than all the rest of the state besides ; 
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and the last, having neither property nor weight in the 
State, was exempted from bearing any share in these 
contributions. Dazzled by this insidious advantage, 
the people relinquished, without regret, rights which 
they had enjoyed but imperfectly, and which were 
attended with trouble and expence ; they were willing 
that the great should have the power into their own 
hands, provided they took upon them, at the same 
time, the burden of the State ; and, lost to a sense of 
their own dignity, they exchanged honour for repose. 

The fate of the Roman people seemed fixed ; and, 
forgetful of their high destinies, they were enjoying 
in tranquillity the fruit of their sacrifices, when, 
sixty-seven years after this institution, in consequence 
of an execrable action, the Tarquins were driven out 
of Rome. The people then established the Repub- 
lican form of government, conceiving a hatred for 
royalty, which has remained unabated. But the 
same men who had obeyed the kings without a 
murmur, soon revolted against the yoke imposed upon 
them by the great. It was found necessary to yield 
to the popular clamour, and tribunes were granted 
them. Their claims increased ; these were repulsed 
with energy, and maintained with vigour. The 
comitia centuriata bestowed every thing on the rich. 
The people wished for greater influence in these 
assemblies ; but, at the same time, feared to change 
an order of things which secured to them substantial 
advantages. At length, after long and warm debates, 
in which both parties showed equal ability, a third 
kind of comitia was instituted, which has not, indeed, 
the importance of the comitia centuriata, but which 
nominates to all the secondary offices in the State, 
and in which every citizen inscribed in the tribes 
may give his suffrage, whatever part of the Roman 
territory he may inhabit. 

L Thus, in the comitia curiatay the people who 
live in the city have the advantage. It is in these 
assemblies that the curio maximus is elected, and 
that adoptions are made; because a Roman citizen 

G 
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cannot change his state without the consent of the 
people : here, also, they confirm the nomination of 
generals, who are not allowed to command an army, 
or to undertake any military operation, until their 
appointment has been ratified by the comitia curiatia. 
This confirmation, however, is become a mere form ; 
the suffrage of the thirty lictors who used to summon 
the curise, and who are understood to represent them 
on these occasions, being now deemed sufficient. 
The comitia curiatia are always held by the dictator, 
the consuls, the preetor, or the interrex, in a part of 
the Forum, consecrated by the augurs, which, being 
set apart for this purpose, is called the comitium. 

II. In the comitia centuriata, the rich and great 
have the preponderance. Here the great magistrates 
and military leaders are created ; the laws, properly 
so called, are passed ; and war is declared against 
their enemies: here also, state criminals are tried, 
and condemned to death, if convicted, though the 
power is left them of avoiding their sentence by a 
voluntary exile. These assemblies, often called, from 
their importance, the great comitia^ are held by the 
superior magistrates. The edicts for convocation is 
published eighteen days before the meeting takes 
place, in order that all the citizens, whose business 
may bring them to the city for three successive market 
days, may be fully acquainted with the subject in 
question. Comitia of this kind are held in the Campus 
Martins, because the people are dr^wn up in order 
of battle, under the conduct of their leaders ; and 
this military appearance alone precludes them from 
assembling in the city, where it is unlawful for an 
army to be marshalled. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remark, that the 
term century, which, at first, had a literal signification, 
now expresses merely an indefinite number of citizens, 
coming under the same class. This institution has 
existed nearly five hundred years, and has never 
reckoned more than an hundred and ninety-three 
centuries ; but, as the Roman people have increased 
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tenfold since its establishment, the number of indi* 
viduals contained in each century must be rreatly 
increased. In these comitia, the people caliedon to 
vote do not use that right immediately: they give 
their sufirages separately in their centuries; the 
opinion of the majority is declared to be that of the 
whole century; and, after this, the century itself 
gives its suffrage in a body. Much importance is 
attached to the century which gives its vote first, 
because it usually carries with it the votes of all the 
rest; it is called prarogativa. If the first ninety- 
seven centuries are of the same opinion, the affair 
is decided, and they go no further ; otherwise, the 
remainder are called, till the majority is obtained. 

III. In the comitia trUmta, every individual who 
enjoys the rights of a Roman citizen is allowed to 
vote, which is sufficient to show that the multitude 
have here the ascendancy. They elect, in these 
assemblies, the magistrates of inferior rank, as the 
sediles, tribunes of the people, qusestors, &c. ; the pro- 
vincial magistrates, as the proconsuls and proprietors ; 
also the priests of the principal colleges, not except- 
ing the pontifex maximus. The laws here passed are 
called plebiscita : they make peace, grant the freedom 
of the city, absolve from the laws, and confirm 
triumphs. They may also summon any of the citizens 
before them, without distinction, to give an account 
of their conduct, and to be judged for state offences ; 
but capital trials are not brought before them, as 
they can only decree banishment or impose a fine. 

The comitia tributa, for electing the curule eediles, 
queestors, or other inferior magistrates, are held in the 
Campus Martius ; and, in these cases, the dictator, the 
consul, or one of the generals, presides: but, if the 
object of the meeting be to nominate the tribunes of 
the people, or the plebeian sediles, it is held, by a 
tribune, either in the Forum, the Capitol, or the 
Circus Flaminius. A tribune also presides if the 
comitia be for passing laws, or for trials ; but, if the 
citizens of all the orders are to be assembled in tribes, 
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the presence of the consul, or of some magistrate 
of high rank, becomes necessary ; because a tribune 
can convoke only the plebeians, whose officer he is 
peculiarly, as his name denotes. 

Such are the celebrated assemblies in which the 
interests of the Roman people are debated and regu- 
lated, and they offer a wide field to the ambition of 
all the citizens. In them, men of all ranks exert 
their influence by turns ; services and talents are put 
in competition with rank and fortune; some support 
their claims by their own actions, others by the noble 
deeds of their forefathers, and all know how to make 
good their real or imaginary pretensions, by the shifts 
of intrigue or the subtilties of duplicity. Pride wears 
the mask of humility, meanness assumes dignity, and 
avarice itself becomes prodigal. All press forward 
eagerly for the prize, which can be obtained but by a 
few ; the unsuccessful competitors ascribe their failure 
to unfair dealing, and, by better concerted measures, 
at length, in their turn, reach the goal. 



LETTER XIII. 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 

Great Magistrates — Q aaestors — JBdiles — PraBlora — Consuls — 

Dictator. 

The Romans have, like the Greeks, a great number 
of public offices, which act as a check upon each 
other, and concur to render the Republic formidable 
without, at the same time that they secure, inter- 
nally, the liberty of the citizens. They have been 
instituted at different periods, as new circumstances 
have demonstrated their necessity, and for all there 
is a warm competition ; nor are the lowest of these 
least in request, because it is through them alone, 
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that a candidate can enter the career of honour, and 
rise, by degrees, to those high dignities which may, 
at length, place a mere citizen above the greatest of 
monarch s. 

No one can aspire to these employments until he 
has served ten years in the army. Every candidate 
for a magistracy must, therefore, be twenty-seven 
years of age, as he cannot be enrolled in the military 
service till his seventeenth year: the time required 
for making himself known, and the two years of 
probation, bring him to the age of thirty-one, which 
is fixed by the lex villia for the first entrance on a 
public office. He whose father is a prisoner of war 
is excluded by the laws, because a free people ought 
not to be governed by a man whose father is in 
fetters. 

The queestorship is the first office to which a Roman 
can aspire, who has gained a name by his services or 
talents, or in whom the lustre of birth supplies the 
want of real merit. This magistracy has its date 
from the origin of the Republic ; after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, the people confided the care of the 
public treasure to two patricians, called qucBstors, 
from a Latin term, which expresses a pecuniary ad- 
vantage. In the year of the city 333, the people 
wished to share this honour, and two new qusestors 
were added to the former ones. During the second 
Punic war, the number was increased to eight, and 
it is daily receiving augmentation. Two of them 
reside in Rome, under the name of qusestors of the 
city (quastores urbani). Their most important function 
is, the care of the treasury; they receive the re- 
venues of the State, provide for its necessities, exact 
fines, and enter an account of their receipts and 
disbursements, which attest the vigilance and pure- 
ness of their administration. To them, also, is com. 
mitted the care of the Roman eagles : on the return 
of an army from a military expedition, they place 
their standards in the temple of Saturn with the 
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public treasure, and restore them to the geuerals at the 
commencement of another campaign. The queestors 
of the city also entertain and provide lodging for 
foreign ambassadors, and deliver to them, in the 
name of the Republic, the presents with which she 
honours them. 

The other queestors, properly called qtuestores 
provinciales, follow the consuls to the field, and re- 
gulate every thing relating to the expences of the 
army. They give orders for purchases of all kinds ; 
pay the troops, and supply whatever is necessary 
for their subsistence; sell the spoils of the van- 
quished, take an exact account of the booty, and 
keep the monev deposited by the soldiers with the 
standards ; in short, they direct all the financial con- 
cerns of the army. If the generals demand a 
triumph, as the Republic grants it only as a con- 
sideration for the advantages that have been procured 
by the war, the qucestors are required to produce an 
authentic statement of these advantages; and thefr 
declaration generally involves the decision of the 
senate and people. Nor are these all the preroga* 
tives of the quasstors ; they act, in some measure, as 
lieutenants to the generals, they second them in their 
enterprizes, and often share in their glory. 

The greatest privilege of this magistracy, is, that 
it gives those who have exercised it honourably, 
admission into the senate, although they may not 
yet be senators. To me, one of the most striking 
peculiarities in the government of Rome, is, its con- 
fiding the management of the public treasure to an 
obscure citizen, by way of making the first trial of 
his probity and talents. This delicate proof shows 
at once to what degree of estimation he is entitled, 
and is as honourable to those who venture to make it, 
as to him who is its object. 

The quaestors are nominated in the comitia tributa,) 
and are chosen indiscriminately from the two orders. 

From this office^ the next step is to the cedileship, 
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SO called from tsdes (a building), because the 
oediles are particularly charged with the construction 
and care of the public edifices. 

They are divided into two classes : the first, called 
plebeian mdUeSy was instituted a.u. 260, at the same 
time with the tribunes of the people, to whom they 
were, in some degree, subordinate. Their preroga- 
tives extended by degrees, and are now considerable. 
They take care of all the edifices, temples, aqueducts, 
bridges, theatres, &c. They maintain cleanliness in 
the streets, superintend markets, satisfy themselves 
as to the quality of provisions, and fix their price ; 
inspect weights and measures, limit the expences of 
funerals, and condemn the disturbers of the public 
peace to slight fines; but they cannot arrest or 
sammon a citizen to trial unless they be acting under 
^ orders of a higher magistrate. 

Functions so extensive drew the attention of the 
patricians, and they availed themselves of a fortunate 
occurrence to obtain a share in them. In the year 
of tihe city 387, the senate having added a day to the 
great Roman games, to commemorate the reconcilia- 
tion of the two orders, the sediles, who were obliged, 
by the duties of their office, to defray the expence, 
TMused it, f^om inability. The patricians then offered 
to take ^e burden upon themselves, provided they 
W^re admitted into the eedileship; their proposal 
was accepted, and two more eediles were created, 
chosen from the patrician body. These are distin- 
gjaished by the tiue of curule €edileSy because, when 
they give audience, they are seated on a curule chair, 
which is a characteristic of the high offices ; whereas, 
the plebeian sediles sit on benches. They also wear 
the toga prcetexta, and have the right of images y 
like the great magistrates. They share the privileges 
of thdr colleagues, but have the sole and entire 
direction of the great games ; which consequently 
gives them the right of sanctioning, or rejecting, the 
theatrical pieces offered for representation. On these 
occasions, they make prodigious efforts to display 
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their magnificence^ and, by this mestis, to gain thd 
affection of a people who are passionately fond of 
all kinds of spectacles. The eediles have been fre- 
quently known to have recourse to the generosity of 
the provinces, in order to supply the insufficiency of 
their means : these offerings, instead of being a 
voluntary contribution, have sometimes been exacted 
as a tribute ; but true greatness disdains such a prac* 
tice, and is ever ready to make a sacrifice, not only 
for the good of the people, but even for their mere 
gratification. 

Nominations to these places are made in the 
comitia tributa. The curule eediles were first taken 
from the patricians ; then from the two orders alter- 
nately ; and now they are chosen equally from both : 
but care is taken not to appoint any citizen to these 
burdensome situations who is not rich enough to 
support their expence. 

A curule eedile, either from ostentation or from 
the desire of ingratiating himself with the people, 
who have every thing at their disposal, frequently 
expends the greater part of his fortune during the 
year he is in office ; but this sacrifice seldom fails to 
obtain for him the pratorship. 

At the conimencement of the republican form of 
government, the name of prtetor was common to all 
the magistrates ; it was even extended to the generals, 
and the dictator was called prator maximus. But, 
A.u. 388, it was appropriated exclusively to those 
appointed to administer justice to the citizens ; a 
charge which had hitherto devolved on the consuls : 
but, as successive wars continually called them away 
from the city, it was found necessary to set apart a 
magistracy for that especial purpose, and, being 
regarded as a dismemberment from the consulship, 
it enjoys much of the consideration attached to that 
high dignity. 

The preetor is preceded by six lictors without the 
walls, and by two only within the city. He wears 
the toga preetexta, and sits on a curule chair, bavin 
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a spear set upright before him, as a symbol of his 
jurisdiction : he can convoke the senate, and preside 
at the great comitia; and, in the absence of the 
consul, he exercises his functions in their full extent. 

Three words express the full power of the prsetor 
in the administration of justice; doy dico, addico: 
i. e. / give or appoint judges ; / pronounce without 
farther appeal; / adjudge the objects in litigation. 
In affairs of small importance, the prsetor passes 
sentence without form or regard to place; if the 
matter be more ^eighty, he sits in the Forum in one 
of those spacious halls called Basilicse. His sella 
curulis is placed on the tribune ; below him are a 
jury of his own appointment, the witnesses, and 
advocates. In criminal causes, when he pronounces 
the sentence of condemnation, he takes off the toga 
praetexta, expressing by this mark of abasement the 
pain that he feels at dealing severely with a citizen. 
One of his most essential duties is, to watch over 
the inferior tribunals, and to maintain in them an 
exact observance of the laws. 

The prwtor peregrimts, or foreign prsetor, has the 
especial office of administering justice between citi- 
zens and foreigners ; whereas the preetor urbanus, or 
preetor of the city, judges the causes between citi- 
zens alone. As the Roman power has increased, 
additions have been made to the number of preetor s, 
and, since the year 571, six have been appointed, viz. 
the praetor urbanus, the praetor peregrinus, and four 
for the conquered provinces. The latter preside in 
criminal tribunals, and do not set out for their desti- 
nation till they have exercised their office one year 
in Rome. 

The prator urhanuSy as chief of the magistracy, is 
superior to all the others. Without being able to 
change the nature of the laws, he is at liberty to 
prescribe their forms. When he is elected, after 
taking the oath of fidelity to the Roman government, 
he ascends the tribune before an assembly of th^ 
people, and there publishes an edict, expressive of 

o2 
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the method he proposes to observe in administering 
justice; this edict, which becomes obligatory to him 
during the time he is in office, is proclaimed by an 
herald, and stuck up in writing in all the public 
places ; it is called lex annua. 

The comitia centuriata nominate to this dignity, 
which is open to both orders. Though less ruinous 
than the eedileship, it can be filled only by citizens 
whose fortune will enable them to exhibit certain 
public games, as the Ludi ApoUinareSy the games 
of the Circus, &c. the expence of which devolves on 
the prsetor, who obtains thereby an especial authority 
over the comedians and other individuals attached to 
the public spectacles. 

Fidelity in the quiBstorship, magnificence in the 
office of eedile, and integrity in that of prsetor, are 
the surest means of arriving at the consular dignity. 
This is the summit of all Roman honors ; and he who 
reaches this point of glory, touches its utmost limit. 
His family is instantly ranked with the highest in the 
state, and his name, inscribed in the Fasti Consulares, 
will be preserved so long as the memory of Rome 
shall exist amongst men. 

In the year of the city 244, when the republican 
government succeeded monarchy, the people appoint- 
ed two magistrates, to whom they confided a part of 
the authority which they had taken from the kings^ 
They bestowed on these the modest title of Consuls^ 
in allusion to the counsels which they give for the 
public welfare, and endeavoured to moderate their 
power without injuring their dignity. They are sur- 
rounded by all that is most imposing in Roman 
pomp; they have twelve liclors to attend them, the 
sella curuliSy the toga preetexta, and the ivory sceptre 
or staff, surmounted by an eagle of gold, which is the 
especial sign of command ; and they are the only 
men who have the right of appearing in a litter within 
the city. In short, they unite in their persons every 
thing capable of inspiring fear or respect; but, in 
^oportion to the power bestowed on them by this high 
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dignity, are the precautions taken to prevent their 
abuse of it. After having exercised their office one 
year, the consuls return to their former station, and 
personal glory is all that is left them of their former 
greatness. But the strongest barrier to the power 
of the consuls, is the consulship itself. These two 
public officers act as a check upon each other ; and, 
should one of them attempt the slightest infringe- 
ment of the public liberty, his colleague would 
instantly oppose it, from the fear of becoming the 
first victim. 

The consuls can undertake nothing contrary to 
the will of the senate or the people, and are only 
their prime agents. The senate deliberates, the 
people decide, and the consuls execute. As the time 
they are in office is so limited, they always endeavour 
to distinguish themselves in this short interval by 
some brilliant action or useful institution; others, 
equally active, soon succeed them; and thus the 
government enjoys a perpetual youth and character- 
istic energy. 

The consuls were at first elected at different times 
of the year; but, since the year 598, they have been 
appointed only in the month Sextilis, in the Comitia 
Centuriata. When the election is made, the consuls 
cause it to be announced to the assembly ; and the 
senate and people then go in a body to the Capitol, 
and offer a solemn sacrifice to the father of the 
gods, imploring his protection for the new magistrates 
and for the republic. 

They do not enter on the duties of their office till 
the first of January, six months after their nomina- 
tion, the intervening time being employed in making 
themselves acquainted with the concerns of the state. 
During that period, they are called consules designati, 
or consuls elect ; and, though they have as yet no 
power, they are admitted into the senate, where 
they occupy a distinguished place, and give their 
opinion the first ; a distinction which may be regarded 
rather as a trial than as a mark of deference. 
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Should it be discovered, in this probationary interval, 
that they have obtained the suffrages by means of 
corruption or bribery, they are rejected, and their 
competitors, who convicted them, are appointed in 
their stead. 

The two consuls take it by turns, monthly, to be 
preceded by the lictors within the city. He who is 
the eldest, or who has most children, enjoys this 
right first ; the fasces are carried before him, while 
the other consul is merely followed by the lictors. 
Every citizen must uncover his head when a consul 
passes, make way for him, or rise up to him if seated. 
It is still related of the consul, Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, that he made his father dismount from 
horseback when he met him ; and the old Roman 
applauded an action which showed that his son had 
a just sense of the dignity of his office. If a consul 
happen to meet a prsetor, the lictors of the latter 
lower the fasces before the supreme magistrate. 

The privileges of the consuls are very extensive ; 
they convoke the senate at pleasure; communicate 
to it the dispatches from foreign nations ; lay before 
it the state of affairs, and give their opinion first; 
gather the votes, and dismiss the assembly by this 
simple formula: *^ We detain you no longer^ Conscript 
Fathers/* All the magistrates are subordinate to 
them, except the tribunes of the people, who alone 
are able to oppose their decisions, and who, indeed, 
are appointed for that very purpose. The consuls 
assemble the people, propose laws to them, which, 
when passed, go by their name; and, in short, have 
the full and entire execution of the decrees of the 
senate, and the ordinances of the people. 

In time of war, their authority is still gpreater. 
They levy troops, provide for their support, gprant 
promotion, reward or punish the soldiers,^ and have 
even the power of putting them to death. They 
also dispose, at will, of the finances of the army ; the 
qusestorSy who are charged with its support and the 
management of the expences, having no right to 
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withhold from them the means. In short, in time 
of peace, they act as the first magistrates of a gpreat 
nation ; in war, as absolute masters : but, when the 
term of their greatness is expired, they give an 
account of their actions to the people, who, in reality, 
possess the sovereign power, and who pass a strict 
judgment upon their conduct. 

During an hundred and forty-three years, the con- 
suls were chosen only from amongst the patricians. 
The plebeians thought themselves worthy of this 
honour, supported by their tribunes : they asked for 
admission, and were refused; they insisted, — the 
opposite party was inflexible. A very sharp contest 
ensued, which went so far as to destroy, for a time, 
the very object of contention. In the year of the 
city 310, military tribunes were appointed in the 
place of the consuls, who were to be chosen from the 
two orders. There were only three originally, but 
the number was increased to four, six, and afterwards 
to eight. The people re-established the consuls ; 
then bad recourse again to the tribunes. The disorder 
increased every day, till it was found necessary to 
yield to force; and, a.u. 388, a decree was passed 
that a consul should be chosen from each order; 
and Rome, wearied with an authority that was purely 
military, resumed the consular government, which 
she has ever since retained. 

The plebeians showed themselves worthy of a 
title which they had so warmly solicited ; but the 
promises extorted by fear, were forgotten when the 
danger was over. The people may be entitled to 
the consulship, but they very rarely obtain it, either 
because they acquiesce involuntarily in the respect 
shown to illustrious names, or in consequence of the 
influence of the patrician body in the Comitia Cen- 
turiata. 

The lex viUiap called also lex annalis^ because it 
defines the age required for exercising the several 
offices of a magistrate, prescribes thirty-six for the 
aedHeship, forty for the office of prsetor, and forty- 
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three for that of consul. These rules, however, 
hare often bee a infringed; the first Scipio Africanus 
was appointed consul at twenty-eight years of age, 
the second at thirty-eight. Brilliant actions every 
where supersede the laws ; but they lose none of their 
force by this temporary suspension. In like manner, 
the laws forbid the re-election of a consul until after 
an interval of ten years, but this regulation has not 
been better observed than the foregoing. An illus- 
trious exile, Caius Marius, was consul six times, and 
the five last consecutively. 

When the term of their ofiice is expired, if it be 
thought necessary to leave the consuls in the pro- 
vinces, either to subdue them, or to administer justice, 
they then take the title of proconsuls, and enjoy pre* 
rogatives almost as extensive as their former ones. 
Originally, this office was bestowed by the people in 
the Comitia Tributa, and always on a consular person. 
Since the year of the city 631, a law has given the 
power of disposing of the provinces to the senate; but, 
as their number has increased so much that the old 
consuls are not sufficient, the senate g^ves the title 
and authority of proconsuls to the governors whom 
it appoints. These offices are much in request, being 
exercised only in places very remote from Rome; her 
laws do not preserve all their force there, and they 
become real sovereignties, whence the Romans find at 
once wherewith to flatter their ambition and to satisfy 
their avarice. 

In these places, the great magistrates make them- 
selves amends for the sacrifices to which they have 
been compelled in their former situations ; and they, 
who have rendered themselves illustrious in Rome, 
will often" degrade themselves in the provinces by 
shameful extortions. The name of proconsul has 
become every where odious, and as much as Rome 
herself is respected are her agents held in detestation. 

If the country to which the senate sends mfagis^ 
trates, is not of great importance, instead of the title 
of proconsuls, they give them that of proprautorSy and 
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the province is declared proconsular or propraetorian 
accordingly. These dignities give the same power, 
but do not make the same display of it. The pro- 
consul is preceded by twelve lictors, like the consul 
whom he represents; the proprietor has but six. 
The proquwstor is a temporary officer, who, on the 
death of a qusestor, exercises his functions till the 
arrival of the new magistrate from Rome, when he 
immediately lays down his authority. 

In general, the provincial magistrates exercise in 
their jurisdiction, a much greater degree of authority 
than those who are invested with the same titles in 
Rome. Power of every kind is centred in them: 
they unite in their persons the majesty of the senate 
and of the Roman people ; and the laws of Rome, 
weakened by their intermixture with those of the 
country, oppose but a feeble barrier to men in abso- 
lute power. The house of a proconsul resembles that 
of a monarch ; he is always surrounded by a great 
number of civil and military officers, and a multitude 
of distinguished Roman youth go to learn from him 
the trade of war, or to acquire a knowledge of public 
affairs. 

But in extraordinary circumstances, when the 
Republic is in imminent danger, or when some un- 
foreseen event requires an immediate display of power, 
recourse is had to a measure of which Rome alone 
affords an example — a Dictator is created. This 
magistrate can never remain above six months in 
office, and, indeed, seldom retains his dignity so 
long, as he generally abdicates his authority as soon 
as the danger which called for his appointment is 
^ast. He is not elected according to the ordinary 
forms : one of the consuls, by virtue of a decree of 
the senate, appoints whatever person he thinks 
proper, and the choice generally falls upon one of 
consular dignity. This nomination takes place in the 
night, and, as soon as it is proclaimed, nothing is left 
for the Romans but absolute submission. Every law 
is suspended^ and all the other magistrates lay down 
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their offices, except the tribunes of the people, who, 
however, can do nothing but in obedience to the 
dictator. He unites, in his single person, the autho- 
rity of the senate, of the people, and of Uie.consuls; 
he makes war or peace ; draws, at pleasure, on the 
public treasury, and disposes, at will, of the property, 
and even of the lives of the citizens, who have no 
power of appeal from his decisions. In short, he is 
a legal despot, and' is not accountable for his actions, 
so long as he is in office. This union of strength 
gives the Republic, for the time, a vigour which has 
often saved it, but which may prove the cause of its 
ruin. 

Some restrictions, however, have been imposed on 
this prodigious power. A dictator is not permitted 
to go out of Italy, under penalty of being instantly 
deprived of all his rights ; and, to lessen his pride by 
a shadow of humiliation, he is forbidden to ride on 
horseback. The great age of Fabius Maximus pre- 
venting him from conforming to this regulation, it 
could only be dispensed with in his favour by an 
express permission of the senate. In consequence of 
this prohibition, the dictator nominates an officer, 
who, under the title of Master of Horse, acts, in some 
measure, as his lieutenant in the functions of hb 
office. 

The first dictator was created a.u. 266, twelve 
years after the abolition of royalty. For a long time, 
patricians alone were invested with this high dignity ; 
but A.u. 397, a plebeian was appointed to the office, 
and the two orders obtained an equal right to aspire 
to it. 

The Romans have found such great advantages in 
this pleasure, that they have not always waited for 
pressing circumstances to have recourse to it; and 
often, when the people have been agitated by grievous 
contentions, a dictator has been appointed to put a 
stop to them at once ; deciding by his single autho- 
rity, what the multitude were unable to determine of 
themselves. Sometimes, also, the nomination of a 
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dictator has a religious object in view. Here, by one 
of those inexplicable customs, of which examples 
are to be met with wherever men exist, one of the 
great magistrates drives a nail, every year, into the 
right side of the altar of Jupiter in the Capitol. If 
the Roman people be visited with contagious diseases, 
or if extraordinary signs seem to threaten them 
with the anger of heaven, they endeavour to avert 
these calamities by giving more histre to this cere- 
mony, and a dictator is nominated expressly for the 
purpose. 

Twenty-four fasces armed with axes are carried 
before the dictator. The lictors who precede the 
consul have no axes, except when they go beyond 
the gates of the city ; within its walls, they merely 
carry the fasces, lest the people should be dismayed by 
the sight of the implements of death ; but the dictator 
has both, that he may enforce his authority in its full 
extent. A dictator has been even known to condemn 
a knight to death, for having refused to follow a lictor 
whom he had sent with orders to bring him into his pre- 
sence. These acts of terrible justice are investigated by 
the people when this supreme magistrate has laid down 
his office, but nothing can suspend their execution. 

For nearly an hundred and twenty years, Rome 
has had no dictator ; but on critical occasions, when 
it is judged advisable to add to the consular power, 
without having recourse to this desperate remedy, 
the senate issues a decree, conceived in these terms : 
** Let the Consuls do whatever is necessary for the 
safety of the State;** then, without infringing the laws, 
they may stretch them to their utmost extent, but 
are still responsible .for the use they make of this 
increase of power. 

Should the dictator or the consuls die before the ap- 
pointment of their successors, that the Republic may 
not be left, in this interval, without a leader, the senate 
nominates an interrex. This magistrate enjoys all 
the prerogatives of the consul, but he can only hold 
bis office five days: when this time has elapsed, he 
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himself appoints his successor; who, after the same 
space of time, names another; and so on, till new 
magistrates have been elected^ according to the forms, 
and sit the time prescribed by -the laws. The first 
and longest interregnum was after the death of 
Romulus. For a whole year, royalty passed succes- 
sively from family to family. The patricians were 
pleased with a system of government, which gave 
them, by turns, a share in the highest honours ; but 
the people, tired of so many masters, at length obliged 
them to put a period to it, by giving them a chief. 
This ephemeral magistracy is the only one which has 
never been communicated to the plebeians. A rational 
tmbition has led them to make extraordinary efforts 
for the attainment of durable honours, and they 
despise these short-lived distinctions. 



LETTER XIV. 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 

Intennediate orders of Magistrates — ^Tribunes of the People- 
Censors— Procensors. 

Ik my last letter, I gave you a hasty sketch of the 
government of Rome. From the quaestors placed at 
Uie foot of the edifice, to the consuls who are at its 
summit, the prerogatives are distii)L0t, the rights are 
clearly defined, and the duties prescribed by positive 
laws. There are other offices, which, under a modest 
title, give their possessors an authority superior in 
some circumstances to that of the consuls, and which 
can even affect the consuls themselves. 

I shall begin by the tribunes of the people, insti- 
tuted during the fatal disputes which divided the 
two orders. These children of discord did not belie 
their origin. Sixteen years after the expulsion of the 
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Tarquins, the people, tired of the absolute sway of 
the patricians, and exhausted by the insatiable avarice 
of creditors, abandoned a city which they ceased to 
consider as their country, and made a vow never to 
return to it, until their debts were cancelled, and they 
had obtained the right of appointing magistrates to 
watch over their interests. The senate and patricians, 
justly alarmed at this defection, felt, when it was too 
late, that monarchs cease to reign when they have no 
longer subjects to command; they were afraid of 
losing every thing by a fruitless resistance, and ended 
by granting all the demands of those whom they 
might have satisfied in the first instance by reasonable 
concessions. 

The clause for the remission of debts received some 
modifications. Citizens who had it not in their poirer 
to pay alone enjoyed the privilege of exemption ; all 
who had been given up, by the laws, to serve their 
creditors, were stet at liberty; and the power of creating 
magistrates to protect their rights was solemnly 
granted to the people. The comitia were immediately 
assembled, and these supporters of an already trium- 
phant cause were elected, and received the title of 
TrUniTtes of the People; either because they watch over 
their interests, or because they are chosen from their 
body. Nor was this enough : a law which imme- 
diately followed the creation of the tribunes, forbade 
the exercise of any kind of violence over them ; de- 
claring, that whosoever was guilty of it would be held 
in execration by the gods, that his goods should be 
consecrated to Ceres, and that any citizen might kill 
him without being punished as an homicide. All 
swore a strict observance of this law for themselves 
and their descendants, and dreadful imprecations were 
pronounced upon such as should break tneir oaths. The 
people then returned in triumph with their new ma- 
gistrates at their head ; and, to give a religious cha- 
racter to their flight, the place to which they had 
retired received the name of Mans Sacer, or the Sacred 
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Mount, and they erected there an altar to Jupiter 
the Terrible. 

At first, only two tribunes were appointed ; shortly 
after, three more were added; and, a. u. 297, the 
number was increased to ten. The people were glad 
to multiply their defenders, and the senate opposed no 
obstacles to it, in the hope that their increase, of number 
would render them more liable to be weakened" by 
dissensions. For many years, they were nominated in 
the Comitia Curiata. But it was soon discovered, 
that in those assemblies, which are always under the 
control of the great magistrates, augurs, secretly 
devoted to the patricians, frequently put a stop to the 
elections by the announcement of unfavourable omens. 
In order to remove this impediment without offence to 
religion, a.u.282, the tribune Publius Volero decided, 
in a law which bears his name, that the tribunes 
should be elected in the Comitia Tributa, which are 
not sxibject to the formality of auspices, the magis- 
trates who hold them not being qualified to consult 
the gods. Fresh tribunes are appointed every year 
on the fourth of the ides of December, which is the 
tenth of the month. 

Though the power of these officers was not fully 
displayed on their first creation, it even then wrought 
a great change in the government of Rome ; and the 
authority of every class, and of the magistrates them- 
selves, was shaken by it. This power was the greater, 
because, as it consisted rather in the right of prevents 
ing than of acting, it was impossible to fix the point 
where it ought to stop. They began by protecting 
the people openly against all legitimate authority; 
rejecting and annulling, by a single word, the decrees 
of the senate, and of magistrates of every rank ; 
stopping the course of justice, the enlistment of 
soldiers, and the levying of tributes, and even opposing 
the decisions of the comitia; whilst the deluded people 
applauded these odious acts, which were presented to 
them as an homage to their power. 
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But the tribunes were not long contented with 
merely opposing others, but ventured to take the 
power into their own hands. They have been known 
to suspend the nomination of magistrates for five whole 
years ; to impeach the most worthy citizens ; to drag 
the victor from the triumphal car, and to imprison 
generals and even consuls ; and thus degrade, in the 
persons of their leaders, the very people whom they 
affected to defend : in short, to prove to you, by a 
single instance, the extent of their authority, a Roman, 
named Cams Veturius, was condemned to death be- 
cause he did not make way for a tribune of the people. 

Religion adds still further to the exorbitant power 
of the tribunes. Their persons are sacred : whence 
they have obtained the name of sacro-sancti. Not 
only any attempt against their persons would be 
considered as sacrilege, but, in speaking of them, it 
is forbidden, under rigorous penalties, to make use 
of any term bordering on insult ; and, in whatever 
language they may be pleased to indulge, it is unlawful 
to interrupt them when haranguing the people. 

Thus, sheltered by the inviolability of their character, 
and always supported by the populace, who glory in 
their excesses, — men who were not even reckoned 
amongst the magistrates, insult them with impunity 
on their curule chairs, and have even placed them- 
selves above the laws. 

But, by a strange inconsistency, these proud sup- 
porters of the cause of the people ally pride with 
simplicity, and cover ambition with the cloak of 
humility. They enjoy none of those brilliant distinc- 
tions which characterize offices of inferior importance, 
and are merely preceded in public by a subaltern 
called viatovy who, however, is more dreaded and 
better obeyed than a lictor. With a single word, he 
arrests a citizen, and carries him to prison, without 
meeting with any resistance ; as the people, who are 
80 vain of their prerogatives, yield, without effort, to 
a power which they consider as emanating from them, 
selves. 
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But this contrast of authority and humiliation was 
most striking in the senate. These very men, who 
have the right of convoking it at pleasure, and pre- 
scribing to it the subject of discussion, were obliged 
to remain in the vestibule while that body held its 
deliberations, where, seated on benches, they widted 
till the conclusion of the debate. When the consuls 
gave orders for their admission, they assumed a dif- 
ferent character, and judged haughtily the operations 
of those who had dared to treat them as inferiors* 
Now, however, that their power is more extensive and 
better established, they have a seat in the senate ; and 
we even hear of eloquent discourses which they have 
made there : but this privilege can be considered but 
as a concession made to a formidable power. If they 
approve the decree presented to them, the letter 7\ 
Tribunif subscribed to the act, expresses their assent, 
and renders it effective. In the opposite case, the 
word VetOj (I forbid it,) pronounced with a loud voice 
by a tribune, with the concurrence of his colleagues, 
renders it nugatory ; and thus, a measure which three 
hundred eminent persons had resolved on for the 
public good, is annulled by the mere will, or rather 
the caprice, of an ill-disposed citizen. In the as« 
semblies of the people and the tribunals, whatever 
may be the subject in discussion, this fatal word 
always produces the same effect. Recourse has fre- 
quently been had to prayers and entreaties, to induce 
a tribune to withdraw his opposition. If he continue 
inflexible, and the measure be urgent, the senate 
orders the consuls to nominate a dictator ; and au- 
thority commands, where reasoning was ineffectual. 

The jurisdiction of the tribunes does not extend above 
a mile beyond the city. They are even forbidden to 
pass these limits, except at the Feria Latina, when 
tliey go with the other magistrates to Mount Albanus, 
to offer sacrifices to Jupiter for the prosperity of all 
the nations which constitute the Latin people. 

The tribunes are obliged to have their doors open 
night and day, to show that they are ever ready to re- 

6 
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ceive the complaints, and to redress the wrongs, of 
their constituents. One of the noblest, and perhaps 
too the most dangerous, of their privileges, is that of 
delivering a prisoner, before judgment has been pro- 
nounced upon him. It is a natural result of the right of 
breaking up every assembly, and of opposing every 
decision. 

This magistracy, if indeed it may be called one, 
being essentially popular, can only be exercised by 
plebeians: formerly, any' of them, without distinction, 
might aspire to it ; but now, that many distinguished 
persons are included in the plebeian order, the 
tribunes are usually Chosen from their number. 

The patricians, always covetous of power, in what- 
ever way it is to be obtained, have not scrupled to 
become candidates for a title, from which their name 
- seemed to have for ever excluded them. These men, 
80 vain of their descent, have been known to relinquish 
voluntarily the rights of their birth ; being adopted by 
the plebeians, they have become plebeians themselves,* 
and, by this act of meanness, have enrolled themselves 
amongst the enemies of their order. 

Being one day in company with a centurion, who 
had long retired from the military service, the conver- 
sation turned upon the different modes of government. 
He put several questions to me relative to the govern- 
ment of Athens; and I, in turn, interrogated him 
respecting that of Rome ; till, confidence being mu- 
tually established, I ventured to ask him his opinion 
of these tribunes, of whom, every day, I had heard 
such contradictory accounts. ** Young stranger," said 
he, smiling, *'the simplest problem is often the most 
difficult to solve ; and, if I hazard the attempt, it is 
because I am not interested in its solution. I am the 
son of a common citizen, and have risen, in regular 
gradation, to the rank of centurio primipilus, I have 
gained two civic crowns, and three crowns of gold, 
and am held in some estimation here. Thus, being 
equally removed from popular meanness and from, 
patrician pride, I may pronounce with impartiality 
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between two parties ; to each of which I am, in some 
degree, a stranger. 

"To form a right judgment of our tribunes, you 
must trace them back to their origin. The people, 
too long treated with disdain, demanded a change in 
their condition, which was become insupportable : 
slight concessions might have satisfied them, but their 
oppressors lost every thing by endeavouring to retain 
the whole. The people had protectors given them,— 
a desperate remedy for a fatal disease ! These pro- 
tectors soon passed from defence to attack, and the 
vengeance they took exceeded the injury that had been 
sustained. Our tribunes have always showed them- 
selves audacious, hasty, and even unjust ; but could 
they, by mere persuasion, have induced the patricians 
to renounce rights which were dear to them? No ! 
force alone could bring them to this point ; and there 
is but one step from force to injustice. The evil is 
great; and what has been its result? Our magis- 
trates tremble on their seats at the idea of an authority 
which can bring them to punishment by a summary 
means, should they swerve from their duty. ,The 
tribunes spare no rank ; they break through all pre- 
rogatives, and restore to the people whatever the 
great may have usurped from them by the never- 
failing influence of birth and riches : yet, in spite of 
all its losses, the patrician order is still superior in 
fortune, credit, and real power, to the rest of the 
Roman people. 

" You will perhaps think that the excessive powerof the 
tribunes may become a durable tyranny. The danger is 
imaginary. If these officers have an eye over others, they 
are inspected in their turn; and a single year of disputed 
authority is not enough to render it permanent. Con- 
sider, too, that the veto, which the tribunes have so 
often abused, becomes formidable to themselves ; one 
of them, by pronouncing it, may put a negative on the 
proceedings of the rest, and a little skill in the other 
orders is all -that is required to obtain this decisive 
opposition. In short, if you wish to form an opinion 
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as to the efficacy of an institution, you must not look 
at individuals, but must jud^e by effects. Rome 
.j^ospers; this answers every objection." 

This discourse of an old man, who was entirely free 
from prejudice, explained contradictions which hitherto 
I had vainly endeavoured to reconcile. I perceived 
that agitation is not necessarily disorder, that strong 
debates are not always signs of destruction, and that 
a vigorbus institution may, through temporary evils, 
conduct' to a lasting good. 

At the origin of the Republic, the consuls had the 
sole charge of every branch of the administration : 
overwhelmed by such a multiplicity of duties, they 
obtained by degrees coadjutors under diiferent titles ; 
and, A. u. 310, two especial magistrates were created, 
who received the name of cetisors, because their chief 
function is to make the censtiSy or enumeration of the 
citizens. 

You have seen how Servius Tullius, wishing to 
institute the centuries, divided all the Romans into 
six classes, according to their fortunes. In order to 
do this with the greatest accuracy, he obliged every 
citizen to declare upon oath his ^wn name and that of 
his wife, with the number of his children, freedmen, 
and slaves, and to give in an exact account of all his 
possessions. Besides the secret motive which engaged 
him in this labour, it enabled him to assess the taxes 
in just proportion, showed collectively the power and 
resources of the state, and afforded a view, at one 
glance, of the latitude in which he might indulge in 
his eaterprizes. At the overthrow of the monarchy, 
the Romans preserved scrupulously whatever was 
advantageous, in the former government; and the 
census appeared to them so important, that the ofHce^ 
of censor, originally obscure, was soon ranked among 
the highest dignities. 

These magistrates are elected in the Campus Martiu^j 
by the comitia centuriata. As soon as they are ap- 
pointed, they go to the Capitol to be installed in their 
office, and to take an oath before the people to observe 
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the strictest equity in its discharge. They are the 
•nly magistrates who assume their functions on 
the very day of their election: i^s, although their 
authority is divided, they must always act in concert ; 
should one of the censors die, the other is obUged to 
resign his office, and new ones are appointed. 

The census is taken every fifth year : when the time 
arrives, the people are called together in the Campus 
Martins, and ranged according to the order of the 
centuries. The censors then mount a tribunal, and, 
seated on their curule chairs, call the citizens one 
after another by means of a herald. Every person 
declares before them the extent of his property; the 
censors value it, and assign him his proper class or 
tribe, according to their will, from whidi there is no 
appeal. Fortune regulates the rank in the centuries, 
and the degree of personal consideration in which a 
citizen is held entitles him to a place in a higher or 
lower class ; of both of these the censors are supreme 
judges. 

A very remarkable consequence results from this 
prerogative : as the senate is not a body of magistrates, 
but, properly speaking, forms only Uie first class in 
society, the right of appointing any citizen to that 
class, or of excluding him from it, belongs to the 
censors, who are arbiters of every species of rank. 
When the census is proclaimed, these magistrates call 
over ail the classes and tribes, beginning by the 
senate. The first on their list is called princeps 
senatdsj prince of the senate ; he is generally a con* 
sular person, and is always distinguished for the purity 
of his manners. The glorious title decreed to him 
confers no authority, but commands very great re- 
spect; and, although this dignity is temporary, whoever 
has been once invested with it always retains his rank. 

The knights are next called, the first of whom is 
entitled princeps juventutis, or prince of youth. . Then 
follow the other citizens, according to the order in 
which they have been placed. From that moment, all 
know their stations in the Republici which they retaiu 
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until the renewal of the census. In the provinces 
are del^ates, called SubcensoreSy who render an 
account of the number of the inhabitants, their 
wealthy &c. &c. 

The Censors have one especial privilege which gives 
their office an unique character: it is the general 
and absolute inspection of manners. With crimes 
which fall under the cognizance of the tribunals, they 
have nothing to do, their province being to judge and 
punish the misconduct of individuals in their private 
character. If a citizen be deficient in courage on 
some critical occasion ; if he neglect his land ; waste 
hts fortune; live a single life without a sufficient 
reason ; or set an example of immoderate luxury ; he 
incnrs the censure^ or punishment of the censor, who, 
in all these cases^ inflicts on the delinquent a mark of 
disgrace, which, however, does not leave a lasting 
stain on his character, as, by his subsequent good 
conduct, he may obtain a remission of his sentence 
from the succeeding censors. This punishment, when 
inflicted on a senator, consists in the ^ omission of his 
name* when the censors read over the list of the 
senate at the period of the enumeration. From that 
time, he is expelled from his seat in the house, and 
no authority can counteract the decision, as the 
censors are not accountable for it to any one. It is 
customary, however, to acquaint a senator with the 
motive for his exclusion ; but the like communication 
is not made to the equites, who are degraded in the 
same manner. The horse granted them by the 
Republic is likewise taken from them, together with 
the sum allowed them for its keep, called as hor* 
dearium* It is said that Scipio Nasica, when taking 
the census, observed a knight who was extremely 
corpulent, while his horse, on the contrary, was re- 
markably lean. Surprised at this contrast, he en- 
quired the cause. *' It is,'' replied the knight, 
, ** because my servant has the care of my horse, and 
I provide for myself.'* The delinquent was turned 
out of the order. 
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Those who lead a single life are sentenced to pay 
a fine, called as uxorium; the punishment of the 
other citizens consists in degrading them to a class or 
tribe inferior to their own ; and the greatest disgrace 
of all, is, putting them down into the lowest class of 
the people, called ceerites, where they lose the right 
of suffrage in the assemblies. 

As exact in rewarding as in punishing, the censors 
keep an account of the good conduct of the citizens, 
and place them accordingly, in higher ranks, where 
their virtues are more conspicuous ; thus, supplying 
the insufficiency of the laws, which can only punish 
offences, they incite men to virtue, and deserve the 
glorious title bestowed on them of magistri morwn, 
masters of manners. 

The censors are also charged with the construction 
of roads, bridges, monuments, &c. They watch 
over the preservation of the public domain, and 
adjudge every part of the revenue of the state. At 
first, they held their office five years, but, this long 
duration ill according with the favorite system of 
annual magistracy, it was afterwards limited to 
eighteen months, at the expiration of which, the 
censors make an abstract of the most important acts 
of their administration, which is placed in the temple 
of the nymphs. Like all the other great magistrates, 
they were, at first, chosen exclusively from among 
the patricians, but a.u. 402, plebeians were admitted, 
and a censor is now generally chosen from each 
order. Indeed, a.u. 622, two plebeians were invested 
with this dignity. The same person can be chosen 
but once in his life ; and the choice generally falls on 
an old consul, who considers it as more honourable 
than the consulship itself. Many Romans have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their ability and integrity 
in the discharge of this high office, amongst whom is 
Marcus Fortius Cato, surnamed Censorinus, on ac- 
count of the rare talents he displayed in its exercise. 
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LETTER XV. 

POLYCLETES TO CRANTOR. 

Legislation — Laws — Plebiscita — Senates Consulta — Edicts — 

Decrees, &c. 

To give yoa a complete idea of the Romans, I have 

determined on making you acquainted with their laws. 

The code of a nation shows, at once, its virtues and 

its vices; it reflects the image of the people that 

conceive it. As penal laws are not enacted until 

after the commission of offences which it is found 

necessary to repress, we may fairly acquit a nation of 

crimes, against which no law has been passed, and 

may as reasonably suspect it of those which come 

under its criminal code. In like manner, the civil 

laws are connected with the political system of a 

people; they disclose its vices; the piercing eye of 

genius reads in them the secret causes of a nation's 

greatness, and assigns to it the place it is entitled 

to hold. 

I shall say nothing of those primitive laws which 
are common to all people. Wherever men live iu 
society, they have placed a part of their liberty in 
the hands of magistrates, under different titles, that 
they may the more securely enjoy the remainder, and 
from these united portions, results what may be called 
natural laWy which is every where the same, cora- 
prehendmg reverence for the gods, obedience to their 
leaders, and respect for property, and the acknow- 
ledged rights of each. All laws have a reference to 
these immutable principles, which are the only true 
sources of peace and prosperity. In this respect, 
the laws of the Greeks, Romans, and Scythians, 
resemble each other, though tinctured by the charac-^ 
ter of their respective nations. In barbarous states, 
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4hey are simple and terrible, but are milder aod more 
'complicated in civilized countries. 

But it is of greater importance to observe the laws 
peculiar to each nation ; those which paint its man- 
ners, show its progress or decay, and foretel its 
destiny. We trace them up to their founders, whom 
we honour as benefactors of the human race, when 
they made its happiness their object ; but we hold 
them in detestation if they have abused their power, 
by profaning what is most sacred. 

The first Romans who had escaped the reng^eance 
of the laws which they had infringed, and then 
assembled together from all parts of Latium to defy 
them, soon felt, by their own experience, the necessity 
of such restrictions, to preserve by wisdom what 
they had acquired by force. Romulus proposed the 
first laws which they accepted ; his successors made 
others, as circumstances required, and these, in likfe 
manner, received the solemn assent of the assembled 
people, by virtue of the right bestowed on them by 
the sovereign. All the laws which were made prior 
to the destruction of monarchy, were collected into 
one body in the reign of the last of the Tarquins, by 
the senator, Sextus Papyrius, and called from him, 
the Papyrian Code, I will give you some fragments 
of it, which show the simplicity of the primitive 
Romans, and the severity of their manners. 

'' Rome shall adore none but the gods of her fore* 
fathers, and shall reject the superstitions of other 
nations.'* 

*^ No assistance shall be offered to a person struck 
by lightning; if killed on the spot, he shall be buried 
there without any funeral ceremony." 

'* It is unlawful to exercise any art in the city 
which has a tendency to promote luxury and cffe- 
minacy.'* 

'< If any person, in tilling his ground, plough up 
the boundaries of a field, he and his oxen shall be 
devoted to the infernal deities." 
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^' The child who strikes his father is accursedi even 
though he ask and obtain his forgiveness/' 

Amongst these severe laws, we love to discover 
traces of that paternal feeling which characterizes 
these early times ; no citizen who has subjected him- 
self to a fine, can be condemned to pay an ox, unless 
he have previously incurred the forfeiture of a sheep. 
But I have said enough of a code which is now obso- 
lete* Its best enactments have re^appeared in sub- 
sequent laws, and the rest can be considered only as 
a curious historical document. * 

The abolition of royalty wrought no change in the 
construction of the laws. The consuls and preetors 
supplied the place of the kings in presenting them to 
the people, and had, like them, the right of taking 
auspices, and the approbation of the people, assembled 
in comitia, was always necessary. Since the institu- 
tion of the Comitia Tributa, laws have also been 
made at the proposition of the tribunes of the 
people; these are properly called plebiscita; at 
first, they were obligatory only on a part of the 
nation, but they soon became general. The laws and 
the plebiscita are therefore the same in their results, 
but differ essentially in principle. The laws are the 
constitution of the state, proposed originally by the 
kings, and afterwards by the chief magistrates of the 
Republic, and accepted by the people. For a long 
time, they were not effective, unless they were con- 
finned by the senate ; but that body was obliged by 
a law, passed a.u. 467, to approve whatever was 
decided in the great Comitia. 

The plebiscita are made at the presentation of a 
tribune, and submitted to the acceptance of the 
people in the Comitia Tributa, without any interven- 
tion on the part of the senate'. 

The laws are subject to all the religious formalities, 
and an unfavourable omen is sufficient to cause their 
rejection ; whilst the plebiscita, being presented by the 
tribunes, who have no right to take auspices, are not 
liable to the same impediments. 
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Neither the laws nor the plebiscita can be accepted 
until they have been proclaimed on three of the 
nundina, or market-days, before mentioned, when the 
inhabitants of the rustic tribes flock to the city. 
This delay has been thought necessary to prevent the 
people from being led away by the eloquence of an 
orator, and to aiford them time for weighing maturely 
the obligations they are about to take upon them- 
selves. 

Some of the laws have the title of sacred^ because 
any attempt to overthrow them would be considered 
as a crime. Should an orator but propose to infringe 
them, he would instantly be put to death, his memory 
would be held in execration, and his property con- 
fiscated. The sacred laws relate chiefly to the in- 
stitution of the tribunes of the people. 

Next to the laws and plebiscita, are the senatus 
consultay or decrees of the senate* These are not 
laws, but have equal weight with them, till they are 
annulled by a positive law, or even by another decree. 
The reverence entertained for the senatiis consulta 
is a natural consequence of that inspired by the 
senate; this sentiment has been strengthened by 
time, and borders on filial respect. 

The senati!ls consulta have chiefly in view whatever 
relates to the high administration of the state. They 
regulate the disposal of provinces ; the appointment 
of the chief officers; and the number of soldiers 
under their command ; in short, they extend to every 
thing, that is of general interest, except elections; 
the adoption of laws ; war or peace ; and the trial of 
citizens ; the decision of which belongs exclusively to 
the people assembled in comitia. Should something 
unforeseen arise, to meet which, no law has yet been 
enacted ; a decree of the senate supplies its place for 
the time, until a new law is created according to the 
accustomed forms. 

These decrees, of an authority inferior only to that 
of tha people, are made with imposing formalities. 
The consul must first; convoke the senators on the 
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days fixed for these meetings, which are the calends, 
nonesy and ides. Before he enters the assembly, he 
offers a sacrifice, and takes omens ; should these be 
anfav9urable, the afiair is postponed to a more auspi- 
cious day; if the omens be favourable, the consul 
makes his appearance; all the senators rise at his 
approach; he takes his seat, and his example is 
followed by the rest. He then opens the business, 
and desires the conscript fathers to discuss it. When 
the debate is over, the consul collects the opinion of 
each person in his turn, beginning with the princeps 
senattks, or the consuls elect ; he then passes on to 
the magistrates; afterwards, to such as are merely 
senators, and ends with those who, without having 
as yet that title, have a deliberate voice in the senate. 
Frequently, instead of giving their suffrages sepa- 
rately, the members of each party place themselves 
on the side of the speaker whose opinion they have 
adopted, and a single glance is then sufiicient to dis- 
cover the majority. A decree of the senate cannot 
be passed unless an hundred senators be present ; at 
the moment of taking a decision, it sometimes happens 
that a member of the opposite party cries out, 
"Count the Senate;'* and the assembly is dissolved, 
if the number be incomplete. 

When all the necessary forms have been gone 
through, if the decree is approved by the majority, 
and the tribunes do not oppose it, the act is committed 
to writing. The time, place, names of the senators 
present, and of their tribes, are first recorded ; after 
which, the proposition is set forth at length, with the 
name of the person who made it. Before it is carried 
into effect, it must be placed in the treasury with the 
laws and other public acts. 

Should only one of the tribunes oppose it, the 
senattcs consultum cannot be passed. Nevertheless, 
if the senate are unanimous in their opinion, and 
judge the decree necessary for the safety of the state, 
they pronounce it, and in that case it is called senatu^ 
autoritds: it is nugatory as to effect, but is preserved 
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in the archives of the senate as a testimony of their 
zeal, calculated to make the hatred of the Roman 
people fall on those who opposed an act which was 
likely to be advantageous. 

Rome was governed thus for three centaries; in 
spite of her attachment to her own laws, she felt the 
inconvenience of an imperfect code, the several parts 
of which, having been added at different times, were 
deficient in harmony and mutual connexion. The 
laws bore the stamp of the parties who had proposed 
them : some had been adopted through the influence 
of cabcds ; these again were restrained or annulled by 
others, dictated by a contrary spirit, and all were 
beginning to lose their effect^ when, by common con^- 
sent, the senate and people determined to send 
ambassadors to all the cities of Greece, but prin- 
cipally to Athens, to acquaint themselves with our 
laws, and communicate them afterwards to their 
country. Three of the most distinguished citizens 
were appointed to this embassy, and the Republic 
assigned them a retinue worthy of the Roman people, 
and of the importance of their mission. 

The envoys soon returned, bringing with them the 
statutes of all our states. On an attentive examina- 
tion, it was found that it would be a task of extreme 
difficulty, to make choice, among so many different 
laws, of those most suitable to the Romans, to adapt 
them, by modifications to the genius of the people, 
and to form them into a complete code, which might 
serve as a rule for all times and circumstances. 
To arrive at this end, the tribunes ' prevailed with the 
consul, Sestius, to call the senate, and propose a 
decree for the creation of ten magistrates, who should 
be invested, for one year only, with all the rights of 
the consuls, and even with those formerly possessed 
by the kings themselves. Every other magistracy 
was to be suspended, and these depositaries of the 
public authority were alone to be charged with the 
organization of the new laws. 

After strong opposition, the senatiis consultum vas, 
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ttt length, pasaed. In an assembly of the Comitia 
Centuriata, the consuls solemnly gave in their abdi- 
cation; thepmtorSy oediles, quoBStors, and even the 
tribnneSy followed their example, and, in their stead, 
ten magistrates were elected, under the name of 
Decemviri^ on whom full powers were conferred. 
They agreed, among themselves, that only one of 
them, at a time, should have the fasces; to this 
honour they were to succeed by turns, each enjoyinr 
it one wh<^ day, and then resigning it to another; and, 
while one had the badges of sovereign power, the 
other nine differed not in their appearance from 
common citizens, except that each was attended by a 
subaltern officer, called Accensus, who went before 
him in public. They did not disappoint the hopes 
which had been conceived of them: justice was ad* 
ministered with equity; the poor were protected 
against the oppression of the great; the great sup- 
ported in their legitimate rights, and never was Rome 
more happy than under the administration of the first 
decemvirs. 

The cares of government did not divert their atten* 
tion from their prime object. After comparing the 
Grecian laws with those of Rome, they selected from 
each whatever appeared most applicable to the 
Romans; and, drawing up a model of their work, laid 
it before the public, that every one might freely 
express his opinion of it. Some amend mei^ts were 
made at the suggestion of the most enlightened citi- 
zensy and the new code was then presented to the 
senate, who adopted it by a decree. After this first 
formality, the Roman people, assembled in the Comitia 
Centuriata, e;ave it generally their suffrages. To 
add to the solemnity of this act, it was ratified before 
the pontifices and augurs, and the priests of all the 
colleges. Saciifices were offered to the tutelar gods 
of Rome, and this body of laws, engraved on ten 
tables of brass, was placed in the most conspicuous 
part of the Forum. 

The time prescribed for this great work was nearl; 
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expired, when the decemvirs asked for another year, 
that they might bestow on it the highest degree of 
perfection. The people, satisfied with their mode 
of governing, yielded their consent, and, the comitia 
being assembled, they appointed new decemvirs^ 
retaining Appius Claudius alone, who was the most 
distinguished of the former number. 

This boasted form of government now verged on 
destruction. The very day after the election, the 

Eeople beheld, with dismay, the Forum filled with an 
undred and twenty lictors bearing axes in their 
fasces. An odious tyranny succeeded the assumed 
mildness of the decemviri, and all the objects of 
their fear or hatred were sacrificed. These very men 
who had dictated such wise laws, pronounced sen- 
tences of death ; and the Republic tottered on its base, 
when the commission of an execrable action by 
Appius at once roused the people to arms ; they were 
joined by the legions, and this monstrous power was 
dissipated in a moment. 

They then resumed the ancient form of government, 
and undertook the judgment of the decemvirs, who 
were not prepared for such a step. Appius and one 
of his colleagues fell by their own hands, and the 
others fled for ever from a country which they had 
stained with blood. 

In the midst of these calamities, the great work of 
legislation had been brought to a close. Two other 
tables had been added, by the new decemvirs, to the 
ten drawn up by their predecessors, and this body of 
laws, known by the name of the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables^ contained all the jurisprudence of the 
Romans, up to that time. 

Sixty years after the creation of this celebrated 
code, the Gauls took possession of the whole of 
Rome, except the Capitol : they burnt the city, and 
the twelve tables were destroyed in the conflagration. 
New ones were made after the copies which had been 
taken of them, and, the more surely to transmit them 
to posterity, the Roman youth were obliged to commit 
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them to memory. This august code is the eternal 
object of the aamiration and respect of the Romans, 
they always speak of it with pride, and all consider it 
as the 6nest monument of human wisdom. 

Legislation, however, can never be complete, where 
a nation is subject to change, and the perpetual 
aggrandizement of the Roman state, together with 
the increase of fortunes, and consequently of crimes, 
rendered new laws necessary ; to those of the twelve 
tables, which are considered as the constitutions of 
the Republic, fresh laws and plebiscita have there, 
fore continually been added, prescribed according to 
the ancient forms. 

But as the best developed code cannot meet every 
case ; as an infinite combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances daily proves this insufficiency on the part of 
the laws, and the ingenuity of man is ever inventing 
means of evading them ; many of the guardians of 
civil and religious authority have obtained the right 
of making edicts to supply the inadequacy of the 
laws. Thus the pontifices, in matters of religion, 
the praetors in judicial affairs, and the eediles in 
those of police, publish edicts which have all the 
weight of laws, until they are abrogated by some 
opposite decree. The provincial magistrates have 
also the right of making edicts; some are called 
translations, being merely taken from the edicts of 
the preetor urbanus, others are entirely local. 

Thus the Roman jurisprudence is composed of the 
laws of the twelve tables, of the new laws, the ple- 
biscita, the senatils consulta, and the edicts. I -shall 
confine myself to the laws of the twelve tables, and 
shall give you the principal clauses in each. 

The first treats of civil proceedings; this com- 
plicated subject is traced through all its ramifications, 
and any person may thus readily discover the justice 
or illegality of his cause. 

The second table relates to theft of every kind. 
Robbery committed by night is punished with death ; 
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80 also 18 theft by day, if the robber was armed. 
If taken in the fact, but unarmed, he is beaten with 
rods, and becomes the slave of the person whom he 
robbed/ If the culprit is convicted, without having 
been taken in the fact, he is sentenced to pay double 
the value of the property stolen. A corrupt judge 
is punished with death. 

The third table relates to debts; its enactments 
are terrible. A debtor against whom a claim is 
proved, is allowed thirty days for the payment of it ; 
after which, if the sum be not forthcoming, he is 
brought before the preetor, and by him delivered up 
as a slave to his creditor, who has a right to tie him 
by the neck, and put irons on his feet, provided the 
jchain does not weigh above fifteen pounds. In this 
state, he brings him out before the people on three 
successive market-days, and the public crier proclaims 
with a loud voice the sum for which he is detained, 
in order to excite the compassion of the rich citizens 
in his favor. If no one offer to discharge the debt, 
his creditor may sell him out of the Roman territory, 
and has even the right of putting him to death; and 
if the debtor be insolvent to several creditors, they 
are allowed to divide his body between them. 

The fourth table treats of the rights of fathers. 
Paternal authority, the first law of nature, is more 
extensive in Rome than in any other country ; it is 
even barbarous. If a father have a child bom de« 
formed, he may kill it immediately; and, at all times, 
he has the right of life and death over his children ; 
he may sell them as slaves, and, should they become 
free again through their own exertions, they are still 
in his power, until he has sold them three times; he 
may disinherit them without assigning a cause ; drive 
them from his house, or banish them into the country 
to work as slaves. Whatever they amass, by frugality 
or industry, devolves on their father. 

The promotion of a son to one of the great offices 
in the state, exempts him from paternal authority; 
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bat) when he resigns his charge, he again becomes 
liable to it, and his transient exercise of power is 
followed by a durable subjection. 

When a father has given his formal consent to the 
marriage of his son, he has no longer the power of 
selling him, because it would be unjust that a woman 
who married a free citizen should become the wife 
of a slave ; this point alone excepted, paternal power 
subsists in all its force, and extends even to the 
grand-children and great grand-children ; the death 
of the head of the family can alone put a period to it. 

The fifth table sets forth the laws of inheritance 
and of guardianship. Children and grand-children 
are obliged to take on them the inheritance of their 
fathers, however burdensome it may be; slaves, 
whom their master has freed in his* will, and appoint- 
ed his heirs, are under a similar obligation, but all 
others are at liberty to renounce the succession. 

Every Roman who enjoys the full rights of a citizen, 
may dispose of his property by will. This act is 
subject to many formalities, but the most usual 
method is to summon the heir before seven witnesses. 
The soldiers make their wills in a manner still more 
simple. At the moment of girding themselves for 
battle, they name their heir with a loud voice before 
their comrades, and this declaration is sufficient to 
ensure the fulfilment of their last wishes. 

The sixth table treats of the possession of goods, 
and of divorce. Sacred property is distinguished 
from that which is of human right. The former is 
under the jurisdiction of the pontifices, such as the 
temples, tombs, &c. All sacred things are un- 
alienable, and only lose this character by profanation. 
Possessions of human right are either moveable or 
immoveable; these again are divided into mancipi, that 
is to say, those which are transferable, and nee 
mancipi, which are of such a nature that they cannot 
be transferred. 

There are several modes in which the right to any 
property may be obtained. 1st, when a debtor gives 
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up his effects to his creditor before the preetor ; 2d, 
by having had uninterrupted possession for two years, 
if it be immoveable property, and for one only, if the 
thing be moveable; 3d, by purchase in the public 
sales ; 4th, by adjudicatioy or being put in possession 
of the portion awarded by the nnagistrates in some 
distribution of property; 5th, by donation. Roman 
magnificence renders transactions of this kind very 
frequent. 

Divorce, which forms the second article in this 
table is too important to be lightly dismissed. I shall 
make it the subject of a separate letter. 

The seventh table treats of crimes and their 
punishments. I will not enter into its horrid details, 
but merely remark, that by a law, called lex talwrds^ 
any person who has deprived a citizen of a limb is 
condemned to lose the same member, unless he gives 
satisfaction to the injured party ; and the nearest 
relatives of the wounded person have the right of 
exercising vengeance for him. 

The eighth table treats of rural property, servitude, 
trades, &c. — a very extensive subject, which is in- 
teresting to all the citizens of Rome, and to them 
alone. 

The ninth table relates to public law. 

The tenth to funerals. It prescribes the cere- 
monies to be observed on these occasions, according 
to different circumstances ; and fixes the time when 
the last duties are to be performed. Never was any 
people more scrupulous than the Romans in the 
observance of these mournful offices. They omit 
nothing which can do honour to the memory of their 
relations, or testify their regret for having lost them. 

The eleventh and, twelfth tables are confined to no 
particular subjects, and are a supplement to the fore- 
going. I am sorry to give ypu but a summary of this 
celebrated code, but the difficulty of comprehending 
it fully has made nie pass slightly over subjects 
which required greater development. It is written in 
the language of the Osci, a people of Campania, who 
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ftpeak a barbarous tongue, once used in Rome, but 
now scarcely understood here. 

It cannot be denied that the majority of these laws 
seem to have been made by tyrants to hold a barba- 
rous people in subjection ; they savour alike of the 
character of ^the decemvirs, and of the origin of the 
Romans. One can scarcely conceive how a people 
who broke into open rebellion on account of the 
harshness of their creditors, and who for forty years 
had had tribunes to defend them, could ever have 
accepted laws which treat misfortune with such seve- 
rity. Their adherence to them seems to indicate 
that before that time they were more abject than they 
are now willing to suppose. These severe enactments 
have been gradually abolished by the extension given 
to the rights of citizens. In the year of the city 429, 
.it was made unlawful to keep debtors in irons, and 
the power of creditors was confined to their property. 
It was also forbidden to beat a Roman with rods; and, 
A.u. 630, the famous law Sempronia decided that 
sentence of death could not be passed on a citizen 
without the order of the people. This privilege, 
however, does not extend to the soldiers, who are 
still subject to any punishment which their leaders 
may be pleased to inflict. I have sometimes seen a 
culprit who was on the point of being arrested by a 
lictor, check him by the single expression, " / am a 
Roman Citizen,^' If accused of a state crime, he is 
sentenced by the unanimous vote of the citizens; 
otherwise, the common tribunals pronounce his sen- 
tence, but he may still appeal from their verdict to 
the comitia, and in either case, he is at liberty to 
escape the merited punishment by voluntary banish- 
ment before the sentence has been pronounced. 

When a citizen is summoned to take his trial for 
a capital crime, if he refuse to appear on the day that 
is to be decisive of his fate, a public officer goes to 
his door early in the morning, and calls him with the 
sound of a trumpet, nor can the judges give their 
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suffrages against hiiii» until this formality has beeH 
gone through, so extreme is the precaution here 
observed in disposing of the life of a citizen. 

The laws of the decemviri had^ in general, a ten* 
dency to diminish the power of the people, being 
propounded b^ men who aspired to absolute dotminion. 
To favour their secret views, they forbade marriages 
between patricians and plebeians ; but this law, so 
offensive to the latter, was abrogated a.u. 308. 

After the pubhcation of the twelve tables, the 
Roman laws were known to all the citizens; but, in 
order to obtain justice, it was necessary to pursue 
certain measures, and to observe certain forms, the 
knowledge of which was confined to the patricians, 
the natural defenders of their clients; so that the 
people, though aware of their rights, could exercise 
them only through the intervention of the great. 
They long remained in this state of dependence, from 
which they were rescued by an unlooked-for circum^ 
stance. In the -year of the city 440, Gneus Flavius, 
scribe to the civilian Appius Claudius Csecus, stole 
from him the register of these forms, and published a 
copy of it. This service was so agreeable to the 
people, that Flavius, the son of a freedman, was made 
tribune, senator, and curule sedile; and, to consecrate 
his memory, the work which he published, received 
the title of Jus Civile Flavionum, 

Flavius rendered the Roman people another service 
of a similar nature, by publishing the Fasti, i.e. a 
table of all the days in the year, with their destina- 
tion. The pontifices, who were the guardians df it, 
had carefully concealed it from the public; but Flavius, 
having access to this table, as well as to the book 
containing the forms of lawsuits, unfolded its myste- 
ries, and, to render the fasti more authentic, he caused 
them to be engraved on a column of brass, during 
the time he was aedile. Until that period, the pon- 
tifices had directed or impeded all the operations of 
government, and even the proceedings betweea in- 
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diiriduals; and the pnetor himself was ignorant of 
the days on which he could be allowed to administer 
justice, 

Thns the knowledge of the laws, and of the time 
and means of haying recourse to them, is now open 
to all the citizens; but the interpretation of the law 
belongs exclusively to the patricians, and this pre- 
rogative has been the means of raising many of them 
to the highest offices in the state. 

I shall not enter into a more detailed account of the 
Roman laws, but shall content myself with having 
explained to you their principles. If the prosperity 
of a nation prove the excellence of its Code, never 
was there a better than that of the Romans ; but, if 
the experience of the rest of the world be the crite* 
rion, never was any more fatal. 



LETTER XVI. 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 

Patrons and Clients — Nobles — ^Triumphs — Crowns— MiKtaiy 

Honours. 

Amongst the crowd that constantly surrounds the 
dwelling of Cneus Octavius, I had been particularly 
struck, from the very first day of my arrival, by the 
assiduity of several citizens, who, as soon as morning 
dawns, enter the apartments ; converse familiarly with 
the domestics, to whom they appear well known; 
endeavour to gain access to the master, and, after 
having accosted him with expressions of respect, and 
received from him an affectionate salutation, retire, 
apparently well satisfied, till the morrow, when the 
same thing is repeated. '* Explain to me," said I 
one morning to Syrus, '' who those men are whose 
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perseverance is so extraordinary; they ar^ too 
humble, and moreover too punctilious, for friends, and 
yet they have not the appearance of eager petitioners 
or of importunate creditors \" " Those men are the 
clients of Octavius," replied he, " they are citizens of 
whom he is the protector, and who, in return, may 
become the props of himself and his family. There 
is nothing in this alliance but what is honourable, 
conceived by wisdom, maintained by the laws, and 
consecrated by religion : it has poured on the whole 
nation the treasures of paternal kindness and filial 
piety. 

** When Romulus had divided his people into two 
orders, to preserve that harmony between them which 
pride or jealousy might have disturbed, he determined 
to unite them by a common bond, which would 
render each necessary to the other. He desired that 
every plebeian should choose himself a patron 
from the patrician order, whose clients he should 
become. He prescribed the duties of both parties, 
and rendered them dear to all. Time has completed 
his work, by giving stability to this institution, and 
Rome has been indebted to it for her preservation in 
times of internal commotion. The patrons must at 
all tiroes assist their clients with their counsel or 
credit. They explain to them the laws with which 
they have not the means of being acquainted ; defend 
them judicially when either their rights or their pos- 
sessions are attacked, maintain openly their interests, 
provide situations for their children, and solicit in their 
favour the magistrates and people in power. They 
favour them in all their negociations and enterprizes, 
and relieve them in their misfortunes. In illustrious 
families, these humble friends have sometimes been 
even preferred before relations, either as heirs or as 
candidates in the comitia. In short, a patron truly 
worthy of that title, watches over his clients as a 
father over his children ; glories in their virtues, and 
rejoices in their prosperity. 

The client does still more for his patron ; he con- 
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suits him on all occasions, pays him habitual respect, 
and is ever assiduous about his person. He never 
fails to follow his litter on foot when he g^oes to the 
senate, the tribunals, or the assemblies of the people. 
He lives, in some degree, in a state of dependance on 
his illustrious protector; gives him his suffrage in the 
comitia, and is obliged to portion his daughters, and 
to ransom him when prisoner of war, should his for- 
tune be inadequate to these purposes. He likewise 
affords him pecuniary assistance in any reverse of for- 
tune ; and, should the client die intestate or without 
heirs, his patron succeeds to the whole of his property. 
It is unlawful in either party to accuse the other 
before the tribunals, to bear testimony against him, or 
to unite with his enemies. The patron or client, con- 
victed of having transgressed this prohibition, is liable 
to the punishment inflicted on traitors ; any person may 
put him to death with impunity ; he is looked upon as 
a victim devoted to the infernal deities, and his me- 
mory is held in execration by mankind. 

Children succeed to the rights of their fathers over 
their clients, who are never allowed to change their 
patrons. From the time of Romulus they have conti- 
nued to belong to the same families, and nothing has 
ever disturbed this regulation. Should the head of a 
patrician family die without leaving any successors, his 
clients choose another patron ; and, in like manner, 
the new citizens, who are brought to Rome under 
various circumstances, attach themselves as clients to 
some illustrious family. Their wishes, in this respect, 
are even anticipated ; for, as the patricians pride them- 
selves on being surrounded by a multitude of these 
dependents, they spare neither pains nor promises to 
increase the number. 

It must be owned, however, that time has, without 
destroying this institution, deprived it of its most noble 
and touching attributes. The immense wealth of the 
majority of the patricians, and pride, its inevitable 
attendant, have converted them into ostentatious pro- 
tectors ; and the clients have become eager courtiers, 
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— officious, rather than affectionate, — ^abject, rather 
than faithful ; and who are tolerated without being 
loved. Formerly they were admitted to the tables of 
their masters, and considered as a part of his family ; 
but this custom is now nearly extinct, and is kept up 
only in the houses of those old Romans who are jealous 
preservers of ancient manners. In all others, some 
provisions are given every morning to the clients un- 
der the name of sportula^ which is the Latin word for 
a kind of basket, out of which they are doled by a 
slave. This daily bounty is more frequently dispensed 
in money, and it is alike disgraceful to the giver and 
to the receiver. Notwithstanding these changes, the 
rights of clientele inspires as much respect as ever ; 
the principle has not changed, — the laws are the same, 
«-and the alteration of manners has perverted the 
results without affecting the institution. 

^' But (said I to Syrus), these laws, arbitrary as they 
are, must have lost their effect in the struggles which 
for a long time agitated the two orders. As the whole 
body of plebeians attacked openly that of the patri- 
cians, all the clients were culpable, and all incurred 
capital punishments." 

<^ I have often made the same reflection, (replied 
he;) it is indeed difficult to reconcile the violent mea* 
sures of the Roman people with this apparent respect 
for their leaders. Historians, in transmitting to us 
these events, have contented themselves with making 
us acquainted with the results, and have omitted the 
details, which might clear up this seeming contradict 
tion. On this subject, therefore, we can form only our 
own conjectures ; and are at liberty to suppose that 
affairs were conducted then as we have known them to 
be in our time on less important occasions. Every 
client kept in favour with his own patron, by attacking 
furiously the patron of his neighbour; and thus, 
though the whole order obtained the end in view, none 
of its members appeared guilty. This shadow of re- 
spect served to reunite the two parties when they felt 
the necessity of reconciliation ; and they had then only 

6 
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to draw more closely bands which had been loosened^ 
but not dissolved. 

** Ify in this association, the balance incline a little 
too much to the side of the patricians, the clients have, in 
their turn, an opportunity of exercising the rights of pa* 
tronage without the city. The nations who have been 
brought under the dominion of the Romans, usually 
choose for themselves a protector from the most re- 
spectable of the citizens, whom they employ to obtain 
some mitigation of the taxes imposed on them: he 
directs the choice of the magistrates sent them by the 
Republic, and becomes the immediate agent in all 
their negociations. This is not always a barren ho- 
nour : they most frequently confer it on the general 
who has conquered them ; and, as all the citizens, 
without distinction, may attain to the command of the 
armies, a plebeian, who has been a client in Rome, 
may become the protector of kings. Thus, Sicily is 
now under the protection of the Marcelli, a family 
which, though plebeian, has been long accounted one 
of the noblest in Rome." 

•* My dear Syrus, (said I, interrupting him,) I can- 
not comprehend how the same person can be at once 
noble and plebeian." 

" Your observation would be just elsewhere, (replied 
he,) it is not so in Rome. The patricians, of course, 
are all noble, according to the literal signification of 
the word; but here it designates, more especially, 
those who have been invested with the highest offices 
ia the Republic. Many plebeian families are noble, 
and might dispute this title with some of the patricians. 
When a citizen, who was little known before, obtains 
agpreat magistracy, he is called homo novus^ a new 
man ; he lays the foundation of the nobility of his race, 
and every office of the kind, possessed by his de- 
BcendantSy adds to its dignity. To preserve an 
authentic remembrance of it, the laws authorize all 
whose ancestors have occupied high places in the 
state to keep their images publicly. These images, 
vfalcb are sometimes modelled in metal, marble, oi: 
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wood, but more frequently in wax, are ranged in 
order in the atrium, and form its chief ornament. 
They are shut up in cases, from which they are only 
taken to be carried through the city on solemn feast- 
days, or in particular ceremonies, such as triumphs, 
orations, funeral processions, &c. On these occasions 
every family delights in displaying the noble testimo- 
nies of its greatness ; which are thus ex^sed, in 
legible characters, to the public view ; and by this last 
homage, paid to the memory of illustrious men, their 
children are encouraged to imitate them. 

" The offices which give the right of images are 
those of pontifex maximus, dictator, consul, preetor, 
censor, and curule eedile; to which I may also add the 
interrex and the rex sacrorum : these two last-named 
offices, — one of which is a short-lived honour, and the 
other ah empty title, — confer, nevertheless, some dis- 
tinction on families ; and the name of King, which 
always carries with it the idea of a high authority, 
seems to extort respect even from republicans. 

" But the mere investiture with a curule dignity will 
not, of itself alone, bestow the right of images ; it is 
necessary that all the duties of the office should have 
been punctually fulfilled. A distinction, which must 
descend to the most remote posterity, can be granted 
only with reservations. It is refused to those who 
have not faithfully discharged their functions ; and 
should it chance to be discovered, even long after their 
death, that they have been guilty of some disgraceful 
action, a posthumous judgment is passed on them, 
and their images are publicly broken. 

** The nobility now form a powerful and much-re- 
spected body in Rome, the members of which seem to 
share among themselves all places of importance. In 
elections, the eyes of the multitude are naturally turn- 
ed on them ; for, remembering the public deeds of 
their ancestors, they expect at their hands similar ser- 
vices. In vain has the experience of all ages demon- 
strated, that heroism is a gift which can neither be 
inherited nor bequeathed ; common opinion outweighs 
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the arguments of reason, and every man leaves he- 
kind him his name, to be the glory or the shame of 
his posterity. 

^^If the depositaries of civil authority (continued 
Syms,) enjoy such brilliant distinctions, you will 
readiJy believe that a warlike and victorious nation 
has dcMie still more for the army. The rewards there 
granted to merit are properly called military honours^ 
and are in proportion to the nature or importance of 
the action. 

''The general who has gained a decisive victory, 
in which not less than five thousand of the enemy have 
been killed, may aspire to a triumph. He sends the 
senate an exact account of the battle, with the amount 
of his own loss, and of that of the enemy, ratified by 
an oath before his queestor ; he sets forth the advan- 
tages of his conquest, and prefers his claim. 

" If the victory has extended the limits of the em- 
pire, and put an end to the war, without having been 
purchased too dearly, and the senate, people, and 
tribunes, are unanimous in their opinion, the honours 
of a triumph are decreed him. 

^* He then returns to Rome at the head of his army, 
and, by a special order, is invested, for one day only, 
with military command in the city, where the autho- 
rity of the magistrates, and even of the consuls, seems 
to bow before his. The tribunals are vacated, and all 
business is suspended. There is nothing to be seen in 
Roihe but joy and tumult ; and a countless multitude 
flock hither from the most distant parts, to enjoy a 
spectsu^le, which by frequency has lost none of its 
interest. 

" First in the procession are bands of musicians, 
playing and singing hymns of triumph ; these are fol- 
lowed by white oxen, having their horns gilt ; next are 
seen the spoils taken from the enemy, with the names 
of the conquered provinces inscribed on wooden 
tablets. After these are the captives, in chains ; theii 
the lictors, having their fasces wreathed with laurel ; 
and, lastly, between two rows of young children, 

I 
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carrying burning perfumes, appears the generat him- 
self, mounted on a magnificent car, drawn by four 
white horses. He has all the attributes of royalty, — 
the purple robe embroidered with gold, the ivory 
sceptre, and the crown of laurel ; but, that he may 
not be too much elated by these symbols of sovereign 
power, a slave, mounted on the same car, and bearing 
a crown of gold, stands behind him, and freqaently 
whispers in his ear, ** Remember that thini art but a 
man,** On the same principle, he is obliged, on this 
occasion, to lay aside his gold ring, and to substitute 
for it the iron ring of the plebeians. 

" The principal officers of the army surround the 
general on horseback ; and the soldiers, who are all 
crowned with laurel, bring up the rear. They sing 
the praises of their leader ; but, by a license which is 
always granted on such occasions, these eulogiums are 
sometimes mingled with raillery. 

** The priests of all the colleges, the senators, and 
magistrates of every rank, add to the lustre of the 
ceremony by their presence. After, having gone 
through the whole city, the procession reaches the 
Capitol. The victor places a crown of gold on the 
altar of Jupiter, and the victims are sacrificed ; after 
which he gives, iti the temple itself, a feast, which 
is still more remarkable for the solemnity of the 
place in which it is held, than for the sumptuonsness 
of the entertainment. At night the general is con. 
ducted home with the same ceremony. The light of 
a multitude of torches, the acclamations of the popu-^ 
lace, and that species of disorder which always accom- 
panies a nocturnal procession, give this feast acharac» 
ter which it is impossible to describe. But this 
brilliant show of pomp and power endures but iot a 
day, and the morrow's dawn dissipates for ever the 
fairest of human dreams. He, who on the day before 
tvas every thing in Rome, is at once stripped of his 
authority ; his troops leave the city, and he exchanges 
the purple robe for the simple toga of a citizen. A 
general, who has enjoyed the honours of a triumph, is, 
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however, classed thenceforth amoDgst the most illus- 
trious citizens ; he sits in a curule chair, wears the 
triumphal crown in the public games, and has a seat 
in the senate. His descendants enjoy the right of 
images, his name is inscribed in the annals of Rome, 
and the glory of a single day is thus for ever per- 
petnated* 

^' I have been unwilling to sully this narration by 
relating a circumstance which must excite your horror 
and indignation ; but I ought not to conceal from you, 
that the wretched captives who precede the car of the 
victor are pitilessly massacred by his order before he 
enters the Capitol. 

** If, though the victory be not disputed, its conse- 
quences ^re of slight importance, and the war conti^ 
nues, the senate grants only an inferior triumph, called 
an ovaiiony because sheep {aves) are then sacrificed 
instead of oxen. The general is on horseback, not in 
a car ; he is crowned with myrtle, instead of laurel ; 
and the melodious flute is substituted for the loud and 
warlike trumpet: his robe is white, and he holds in his 
band an olive-branch, as a symbol of an action in 
which little blood had been shed. Although the ova- 
tion is esteemed very inferior to a triumph, the remem- 
brance of it is carefully preserved, and it is always 
enumerated amongst the titles to public respect. 

" After a victory, if the general have displayed 
courage and ability, and if he be beloved by his sol- 
diers, who are his first judges, they salute him on the 
field of battle by the title ofimperator, expressing thus 
that he is worthy of command. From that moment 
the fasces of the lictors, the spears of the soldiers, 
and the letters which he addresses to the senate, are 
ail encircled with laurel. If his conduct be approved 
by the senate, public thanksgivings are appointed, and 
they decree to him either a triumph, an ovation, or a 
simple confirmation of the title of imperator, which 
he bears until his return to Rome. 

" There are also rewards of a lower order, (continued 
Syrus,) for those who distinguish themselves in the 
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army ; and, whatever may be their rank, a fine action 
is never left without its recompense. These honours, 
which are always highly valued, draw families, by 
degrees, from their original obscurity, and pave the 
way for more important distinctions. 

" The corona castrensiSf or vaUariSy is the reward of 
him who first enters the enemy's camp, or forces their 
entrenchments. Its spikes are of gold, and represent 
the palissades which defend a camp. 

"The corona rostrata^ which is set round with 
figures like the beaks of ships, is granted to the com- 
mander who obtains a naval victory : very few Romans 
have been honoured with it. It must not be con- 
founded with the corona navalis. which is bestowed on 
him who first boards an enemy's vessel. The corona 
muralis is given to him who is the first to scale the 
walls of a besieged city, or to enter it through the 
breach. It is of silver, embattled with gold. — The 
corona ohsidionalUy more esteemed than the foregoing, 
is bestowed on the general who has delivered the 
Romans from a siege, either in a city or a camp. It 
is merely composed of grass, gathered from the spot 
which had been occupied by the besiegers ; whilst all 
the other crowns already named are formed of precious 
metals. It was considered that he who had saved his 
fellow citizens could be recompensed only by glory, 
and that the simplicity of the reward gave it additional 
dignity. For the same reason, the corona civica, 
which is reckoned more honourable than any other, is 
merely formed of oak-leaves : it is given to him who 
saves the life of a Roman in an engagement. It might 
naturally be supposed that opportunities of bestowing 
this reward would frequently occur, in a nation that 
is always at war ; but the obligations imposed on those 
who make pretensions to it are so numerous, that it is 
rarely obtamed. In the first place, it is required that 
the person rescued from the hands of the enemy should 
be a Roman citizen ; the adversary, that was about to 
kill him, must have be^n slain on the spot. Nor is 
this enough, for the scene of the action must have re- 
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maiaed in the power of the enemy during the remainder 
of the day; and, lastly, it is required that the Roman 
who has been preserved from death should make a 
public declaration of it, — ^all other testimony being 
inadmissible. 

** The general always distributes the military rewards 
after, the victory, before the assembled army. He calls 
the soldiers, who have distinguished themselves, from 
their ranks ; addresses to each a short discourse, re- 
lating to the action he has performed, and bestows the 
prize with his own hand ; the civic crown alone except- 
ed, which is given in his presence by the rescued citizen 
himself to his deliverer, he calls him publicly his pre- 
server and his father ; and, for the remainder of his 
life, is bound to show him the respect and tenderness 
of a son. 

^* On less important 'occasions, the generals give to 
the officers a sword, a buckler, and a shoulder-belt, 
eoriched with gold or silver; to the knights, a helmet^ 
and rich trappings for a horse ; and to the common 
soldiers, bracelets, a collar, spear, &c. These rewards 
are kept in the lowest families with the same care with 
which the great preserve the images of their ancestors. 
They are exposed to view in the most conspicuous part 
of a house ; and, on certain occasions, are shown in 
public. Meanwhile, those who have obtained them 
rise, step by step, to the highest military rank : they 
become centurions, military tribunes, and even gene- 
rals. In the comitia they may aspire to the greatest 
magisterial offices ; and, having by their deeds placed 
themselves on a level with the most illustrious citizens 
of Rome, they share their honours and privileges. 
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LETTER XVII. 

POLTCLETES TO CRANTOK. 

Orators — Their infltrence — The means by whidi they obtain 
notoriety, and gain places of aistmctioa. 

Those who are invested with power do not always 
exercise it, and some hidden machinery seems every 
where at work to oppose legitimate authority. I have 
now to speak to you of the orators, a class of citizens 
who have a decided influence in public aflPairSy even 
before they obtain any obtensible. rank. Tlioiigli 
destitute of all legal power, they set every wheel m 
motion, and their sway over the public mind is the 
more extensive, because they incur no responsibility 
for measures which seem to emanate from the people, 
in whose name they always act. They condmially 
oppose obstacles to the establishment of the wisest 
and most necessary laws, and elude the existing ones. 
They demand judgment upon the most iliustrious 
citizens, under specious pretexts, or defend them 
against well-founded accusations. They do not 
indeed launch the thunderbolt, but they direct its 
course, and, as the pilot with a steady hand guides 
his vessel through a raging ocean, so do they bend 
to their will a tumultuous people, who become, in 
their hands, the supple instruments of their passions 
and inclinations. 

All the Romans who are invested with high magis- 
terial offices are necessarily orators. The rivalship 
which separates the two orders of the state, mutual 
accusations, and similar aims, oblige the leaders of 
either faction to employ the same weapons. Often 
indeed, the pure love of the public good and the 
force of genius have inspired virtuous citizens with 
an eloquence which will ever rank them among the 
greatest orators, but these do not fall under my pre- 
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sent consideration. I am speaking of men, who con- 
sider the art of oratory merely as a surer means of 
obtaining some personal end; who degrade, by a 
shamefnl cupidity, the talents with which Heaven has 
endowed them ; and only declaim on virtues of which 
they leave the practice to others. 

Unhappily, all that I have to say to you on this 
subject, is applicable in great measure to Greece, who 
could formerly boast as much of virtue as of great- 
' Hess, and now groans under the double yoke imposed 
OB. her by a foreign power, and by her own degrada- 
tion. But ambition exerts itself differently in the 
two countries : here, moderate in the outset, it in- 
creases by degrees in proportion to the magnitude of 
the object that it h^s in yiew. In Greece, the chief 
desire of the orator is to acquire reputation; the 
more substantial advantages that he may obtain, are 
not of . sufficient importance to fix his attention. At 
Rome, on the contrary, power, honour, and even 
fortune, belong exclusively to those who are in the 
offices of government; and the number of magistracies 
and places of minor importance is sufficient to inspire 
every, candidate with hope. The gold of the whole 
earth, the power that directs the universe are shared 
aiQong them ; and he who becomes possessed of the 
smallest portion of these vast spoils, is at once more 
rioh^ powerful, and absolute, than the generality of 
kings. 

Such is the career open to the Romans; all who 
have distinguished themselves by brilliant actions, or 
who inherit an illustrious name, enter the lists with- 
out difficulty, and success depends more or less upon 
the nature of their talents. But should a citizen who 
is destitute of birth and fortune, and who has ren- 
dered no eminent services to his country, be ambitious 
of figuring on the great stage of the world, he has 
nothing to depend on but his own exertions. His 
first <care, therefore, is to conceal under a feigned 
humility, those projects which, if known, would be 
at once baffled by other candidates. Thrown entirely 
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on himself, he covers his ambition with the cloak of 
indifference, and thus hidden, it acts with increased 
force. The rich provinces that are constantly distri- 
buted around him, the sudden fortunes, the new 
honours ; these, together with all that he sees and 
hears, inflame his desire and add to his hope; he 
feeds it by flattering illusions, till, at length, some 
fortunate circumstance enables hkn to take his first 
steps in the road to distinction, and soon, laying aside 
a disguise no longer necessary, he advances directly 
to his object. But what patience and assiduity must 
he not possess in order to attain it! At Athens^, 
every man who is conscious of talent, or who supplies 
the want of it l^ audacity, boldly addresses the 
people in their public assembles ; the title of citizen 
gives him this privilege ; he is a member of the. state, 
and has a right to discuss its interests, and, if his 
efforts be not attended with success, popular clamour 
obliges him to return to the rank& which he ought 
never to have quitted. In Rome, on the contrary, the 
right of mounting the tribune is attached to the 
magistracies of greatest importance; it is required 
that those who exercise this right, should have pre- 
viously distinguished themselves by a long and 
habitual use of the eloquence of the bar, and this 
talent and a judicious application of it, can be gained 
but by study and |^ractice. The young Roman begms 
by serving m the armies of the Republic ; and, if he 
distinguish himself there, he acquires the right of 
speaking with confidence, and of freely approving or 
blaming the different military operations. After ten 
years of service, being restored to civil Mfe, he gives 
nimself up to the study of jurisprudence. He is 
soon conversant with all the laws, attends the tribu- 
nals, is present at every assembly of the people, and 
thus leads his fellow-citizens to consider him as a 
man entirely devoted to the public good. He first 
attaches himself to some celebrated civilian, follows 
his steps in public places, and receives his lessons. 
An apt and artful scholar, he boasts every where of 
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the rare talents of his master, awakens his interest^ 
insinuates himself into his confidence, and learns 
from him the secrets of his art. The patron, in his 
turn, does full justice to his disciple, and mentions 
his name with approbation , forgetful that one day he 
may find in him a dangerous competitor. Meanwhile, 
he IS gradually forming himself for public affairs, and 
unravels all their intricacies. He tries to recall the 
discourses he has heard, he meditates on them, com- 
mits to writing what struck him most forcibly, and, 
where his memory fails him, imagination supplies its 
place. Encouraged by this shadow of success, he 
chooses a subject; his plan once conceived, he follows 
it up with unceasing application, and soon views with 
complacency his first work. A new difficulty now 
offers itself; his want of eloquence stops his pro- 
gress ; he must renounce the fruit of so much labour, 
or triumph over this obstacle. But what does not the 
thirst of greatness effect ? Our young candidate en- 
deavours to improve his voice, to purify his diction, 
and to enforce it by noble and expressive gestures. 
Descending to the minutest details, he learns to hold 
his robe gracefully, acquires an easy and noble car- 
riage, and, to render his appearance more prepossess, 
ing, does not even neglect the arrangement of his 
hair. He then presents himself before a tribunal, 
and pleads successfully the cause of some poor 
citizen. His talents are soon noticed and applauded. 
He rises, by degrees, to state affairs, and at last, 
openly displaying those powers which he had laboured 
in secret to acquire, he undertakes to defend a 
citizen who has been publicly accused, before the 
people assembled in comitia. Aware, by his own 
experience, of the empire of the passions, he secretly 
endeavours to excite in his auditory those rapid emo- 
tions which hurry the multitude into decisions of the 
greatest importance ; and it is happy for him if the 
cause he defends be not much involved in judicial 
intricacy, so that, more favourable to graceful elocu- 
tion than to a methodical development, it is decided 

i2 
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set the tribunal of the heart, rather than at that of 
sober reason. 

What immense adrantages are afforded to an 
orator by the extreme facility with whieh the Roman 
people yield to this species of excitement 1 Of this, 
proofs may be found in every page of their history. 
The most important events have been prodnoed by 
adventitious and extraordinary incidents. The dead 
body of the injured Lucretia, the expiring Virginia, 
and the appearance of an ilUtreated debtor, roused, 
in a moment, transports of indignation in minds as 
ardent as they were simple; and skilful orators availed 
themselves of these fortuitous circumstances, to 
change the face of the state. 

But already the young advocate becomes distin- 
guished for his eloquence : it is whispered abroad 
that on such a day he is to plead in a certain cause, 
and this intimation attracts a crowd of citizens. The 
judges and the spectators listen to him with equal 
attention. His language is correct, elegant, and 
Hnaffected; his replies are happy, ingenious, and 
concise. If his wish be to save an illustrious criminal, 
he appears timid and wavering ; he hesitates to speak, 
and affects confusion; but intimates that, thou^.the 
duties of his profession alone induce him to take up 
the cause, he entertains an hope that its devc^lopment 
may bring to light some circumstances that will 
change the face of the affair. After having thrown 
doubts into the minds of his auditors, he passes on 
to the examination of facts; none are denied, but 
all are charged ; or, if he cannot alter their nature, 
he imputes laudable motives to him who has com- 
mitted the most criminal actions. Kindling by de- 
grees, he invokes both gods and men ; he moves the 
people to tears by pointing to the wounds idiich 
their defender has received in the service of his 
country; he softens those whom he cannot persuade, 
and saves the culprit from punishment, less by the 
force of reason than by that of the passions which 
he has worked on so skilfully. 
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l(f on the other hand, he becomes the accuser, and 
requires a victim, he changes his method and adopts 
a grave and solemn tone 3 he grieves to call down the 
severity of the laws on men whom he ought to support, 
but the safety of Rome imposes on him this sad 
necessity. After this exordium, he brings forward 
his accusation, and invokes public faith, unworthily 
betrayed. His opponent replies to him ; he eludes 
the defence, removes every objection, the clearest 
proofs become doubtful, evidence itself is annihilated, 
tiHi at last, he overwhelms his adversary by his pre- 
cipitate attacks, and provokes the condemnation of 
him on whose ruin he had resolved. He is a perfect 
Proteus, and there is no form that he will not borrow 
to attain his end. He often affects even to disdain 
the resources of eloquence ; his expressions are un^ 
studied, he articulates slowly, and seems to avoid 
whatever might excite emotion in his hearers. He 
makes a sudden pause ; then, apparently yielding to 
his feelings, like a raging torrent^ he bears down every 
thing that opposed him. Whatever cause he em^ 
braces, i^ is impossible to unravel the truth in his 
insidious discourse, and one is reminded of Cato, 
who, on hearing the harangue of Carneades, one of 
our ambassadors to Rome, said that they could not 
dismiss too soon a man in whom truth could not be 
distinguished from falsehood. How different were 
the old Romans from those of the present day ! 

But the moment at length arrives when he is to 
repip the fruits of his perseverance; he declares pub- 
licly that he aspires to the queestorship, and appears 
in the assemblies of the people, in a robe of dazzling 
whiteness, which intimates his design. He cannot 
hope, indeed, for success, till the expiration of two 
whole years; but, far from being discouraged by 
this, his zeal and care are redoubled. He changes 
hin {Banner, and, having already distinguished himself 
by his talents, strives now to signalize himself by hi§ 
modesty and piety. He constantly frequents the 

temples, and renders himself agreeable to Ml the 
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citizens by discourse adapted to their age, their 
rank, and functions. ''Father/' says he to the old 
men, in a tone of respect, '* shall we never behold 
again those days of glory and virtue which shone in 
ancient Romet alas! every thing degenerates, and 
we are far inferior to our ancestors.*' ** My son,** 
says he to the young, ** you will surpass your mthers ; 
happy is the country which possesses such children !" 
He pities the great for being always exposed to the 
insolence of the poor. "Whatf' says he to them, 
''will birth and rank never be honoured in this 
corrupt city ? Shall we always see the most distin- 
guished men publicly jostled by obscure plebeians ?*' 
To the poor citizens, he speaks of the distribution of 
corn, of rich spoils, and the division of land; he 
gives them glimpses of projects for the happiness of 
the people, which prudence does not yet permit him 
to develope. To the most wretched, he gives some 
slight relief: "Oh! my friends," says he, in an 
accent of emotion, " I do but little for you ; but, 
should blind fortune ever deign to grant me a small 
portion of what she bestows so prodigally on others, 
how sweet will it be to me to mitigate your lot!" 
And the wretched multitude, who encourage hope as 
a refuge from distress, never fail to yield to an ex- 
pectation in which they have been so often deceived. 

Meanwhile, it is announced that the *comitia will 
be held for the election of qusestors. After many 
manoeuvres and supplications, he prevails with the 
magistrate who presides, to put his name on the list 
of candidates. He requests permission to harangue 
the people ; it is granted, and never has his eloquence 
appeared more powerful. The love of his country, 
respect for the laws, and the happiness of. the citizens, 
seem to occupy his every thought. Some are dazzled 
by his talents, others allured by his promises, and 
all concur in beholding him as one of those beings 
favoured by Heaven, who are to maintain the glory 
of Rome. 

The decisive moment at length arrives, the day '>'* 
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election is fixed. After having shown himself to the 
people on the Quirinal Hil], he goes to the Campus 
Martins followed by a long train of friends and 
relatives, and accompanied by some personage of 
importance, to give the more weight to his claims. 
Persons hired ^r the purpose are dispersed among 
the assembly, who artfully disseminate his praise, and 
address themselves chiefly to the citizens of the rustic 
tribes, men of simplicity and integrity, who always 
become ready and unsuspecting instruments in the 
cabals of the city. He neglects nothing, on his own 
part, that can second the eflbits of his friends; he 
goes through the ranks of the people, clothed in a 
robe which, being open in front, enables him to show 
the wounds, real or fictitious, which he has received 
in battle, and thus gains the good will of the soldiers, 
who consider courage as the first of virtues. He is 
not allowed to wear under his robe any other vest- 
ment in which he could carry gold to corrupt the 
voters ; but this wise regulation is shamefully evaded ; 
a few paces off, men, hired by him, cautiously dis- 
tribute small sums of money, and make promises of 
more ; and thus, while the candidate dilates on virtue, 
vice is busy in his cause, and at his side. When 
they are about to vote, how earnest and how servile 
are his supplications ! These haughty Romans have 
been known to humble themselves before the lowest 
citizens, afiectionately to press their hands, to enquire 
anxiously into their smallest affairs, to lavish on them 
prayers and flattery, and, at last, to embrace the 
knees of the very men whom they disdained the 
preceding day, and will perhaps treat on the morrow 
with contempt or severity. 

In order to appear the better acquainted with the 
people, our candidate is closely attended by one of 
the men here called nomenclators, whose sole talent 
consists in knowing the name of every individual of 
each tribe; with his assistance, he, unhesitatingly, 
addresses each citizen by his name, and this vulgar 
and oft-repeated artifice never fails of its efiect. 
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A( last, he is elected ; the first and difficult barrier 
is passed, and he is henceforth, the architect of his 
own fortune. If he distinguish himself in the office 
of queestor, eedile, or tribune, at the age of thirty-six 
he may be invested with a curule dignity ; it is, 
indeed, possible that he may attain to it at a still 
earlier age, as an ancient respect for the heads of 
families has permitted that any person may stand 
sooner than ordinary, if he have as many children as 
be wants years to be capable of bearing such a dig^ 
nity. If the new magistrate knows how to concilis^ 
the affection of the people, he runs rapidly through 
the circle of honours, and soon, exercising his talents 
on a wider field, attains the highest degree of fortune 
to which a human being can aspire. 



LETTER XVIII. 

POLYCLETES TO CEANTOR. 
Exterior Government — Municipal Cities, Colonies, he 

I HAVE at length received the letters which I have 
been expecting with so much impatience and un- 
easiness. How can I describe my joy on reading 
them ! Being now easy as to your welfare, my situa- 
tion no longer grieves me, and the future appears in 
fairer colours. When relieved from anxiety respect- 
ing those who are most dear to me, what should I 
fear for myself? Yet, I mast own that I have often 
shuddered at the thought of the peril to which I was 
exposed by a confidence which success alone could 
justify. Ah ! could I have been assured that I en- 
dangered my own life alone, how would it have 
lessened my uneasiness ! But the blow that would 
have struck me, must have reached you also; I 
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shoald have inyolved you in my ruin, and what 
would ^are been only imprudent as it concerned 
Byself, would have been criminal in respect to you. 

Cleon has given me the letters you entrusted to 
kim ; he tells me that you have fulfilled the promises 
I made him in your name, and have eyen exceeded 
them. Tes, the heart of a father is indeed an in» 
exhaustible source of tenderness and generosity; I 
would fain express my gratitude, and you command 
me to be silent, but never was obedience more 
difficult. 

You desire me to continue my detail ; no doubt it 
is the importance of the subject that renders them 
interesting to you, rather than the manner in which 
they are treated. Being but a novice in the art, my 
sketches are rough and imperfect: I endeavour to 
make you acquainted with the great theatre on wliich 
I play so humble a part ; to depict its most interest- 
ing scenes, and to describe the principal actors ; but 
I am unable to enter into its minuter details, and can 
therefore only give you an idea of the general effects. 
I could have wished that you had pointed out the 
subject to which my attention ought chiefly to be 
directed ; having but one object in view, I might then, 
perhaps, have treated it successfully : as it is, I am 
the sport of circumstances; I touch lightly on every 
object that presents itself, and compose my pictures 
without either art or method, like an ignorant pupil 
who, being sent by some skilful physician in quest of 
salutary herbs, gathers indiscriminately all that come 
within his reach, and, presenting them to bis master, 
leaves to him the task of selecting them. But it is to 
my father that I am writing : he will overlook my 
errors ; ah ! would that he were at hand to correct 
them! 

I am about to resume a correspondence which my 
fears had induced me to suspend. 1 had hoped to 
find some sign of weakness or disorder in the govern- 
ment of Rome, which might presage the downfal of 
her oppressive and universal dominion, and attributed 

1 
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her gigantic power to a fortunate combination of cir« 
cumstances. Nor can there be a doubt that the 
Romans have been much aided by such means ; they 
found all nations weakened or divided among them- 
selves, and most of them had run their course before 
Rome had entered the lists; patViotism and the 
devoted courage inseparable from it were sinking in 
Greece, Macedon, and Carthage, at the time, when 
these virtues were rising in Rome to the highest pitch 
of exaltation ; but it is chiefly to the consummate 
wisdom of the government that we must attribute that 
constant vigour which is here the source of so many 
heroic actions. The more we see of the Romans, the 
more formidable do they appear, nor, till nature pro- 
duces a new race of men, can their empire be over- 
thrown. 

All nations have their particular policy, which is 
mysterious in proportion to their weakness ; that of 
the Romans is profound without being hidden. The 
senate and leading men of the state cover their pro- 
ceedings with a thick veil, but their end is apparent: 
it is to extend their empire to the very extremities of 
the world. Mixing amongst the people, how often 
do I hear them discourse with cool pride of that 
sovereignty which they hope to exercise over- all the 
nations upon earth! They speak of the disposal of 
them with confidence; they express astonishment 
that any should still resist ; and such language would 
appear the effect of delirium in any other place than 
Rome, but it is dictated neither by levity nor en- 
thusiasm ; it results from a deep conviction of their 
power, strengthened by long experience. Here, it is 
an acknowledged maxim, an axiom of public law, 
that every thing must obey Rome, that she is to 
triumph over all obstacles, and that an irrevocable 
destiny calls her to exert universal dominion. Her 
citizens differ sometimes as to the means of arriving 
at this end, but all concur in the principle. Romulus 
built his feeble edifice on an immutable basis, capable 
of sustaining one day the prodigious structure which 
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his mind had conceived. With a bold hand, he 
traced the outline, and left it to his successors to fill 
up. Essential changes may have been made in the 
details, as time or circumstances have demonstrated 
their necessity, but the plan belongs to him alone. 
Every thing in it displays that perfect harmony which 
characterises a work of genius. It was Romulus 
who created the first Roman legion ; who founded 
the senate and established patronage ; he also con- 
ceived the sublime idea of giving to the vanquished 
nations a share in the glory of Rome, of animating 
them with her spirit, and making them the instru* 
ments of new conquests. Not contented with sub- 
duing her enemies, Rome even identifies them with 
herself. The more powerfully they oppose her, the 
more worthy does she consider them of being reckon- 
ed among her citizens. She consoles them for their 
defeat by allowing them to share in her new triumphs ; 
and thus, connecting her interests with theirs, her 
glory becomes the work of the whole : it is to these 
causes that we must attribute the greatness of this 
superb city, and not to vain oracles, devised by genius 
for the direction of ignorance. 

Ah! if Greece, fbrgetting her dissentions, had 
adopted this happy system ^ how different would have 
been her present lot ! Already formidable in herself, 
and long regarded as the centre of civilization, she 
might have attached to her destiny the nations whom 
she has so often subdued; and accomplished, without 
difficulty, what Rome has attained only by long 
efforts. The empire of the arts would have extended 
with her dominion, and the East would have become 
a fruitful source of light and life to the whole human 
race. Nations, as well as individuals, have their 
allotted period of glory. Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, 
have successively passed their meridian without even 
extending the limits of their dominions. They re- 
pulsed those who wished only to be received under 
their protection ; by an imprudent rigour, they con- 
verted into enemies those who might have become 
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faithful allies ; and, as a lofty oak, if unsheltered by a 
sorroundiDg forest, yields, at length, to the efforts of 
the winds, so have these flourishing cities, abandoned 
to their own unassisted power, sunk beneath the attack 
of a powerful enemy. 

'the course^here pursued is different; as soon as a 
nation is subdued, it is left in tranquillity , and order 
immediately follows conquest. Rome sends forth her 
agents, who seize on the rights of government, and 
exercise them in her name. The tributes that she rer 
quires are appointed ; the vanquished people must not 
be burdensome to her ; because, their military force 
being henceforth destroyed, the sum they would have 
expended in their own defence, becomes now the law* 
fui salary of the protecting power ; they are at liberty 
to live in perfect tranquillity, but lose by degrees the 
sentiment of their former independence* 

At the commencement of the republican form of 
government, the vanquished natiops were transported 
to Rome. By one of the laws of Romulus, the Romans 
were forbidden to put to the sword, or reduce to 
slavery, the youth of the conquered provinces ; the 
same law also prohibited them from leaving the land 
without cultivation, in order to convert it into pas- 
turage ; but, when Rome became sufficiently populous, 
and had a territory proportioned to her extent, she no 
longer allowed the conquered people the title of citi^ 
asens, and they were permitted to remain in their own 
country under certain conditions. Some of these, the 
people of Latium, for instance, are the immediate 
allies of the Romans. Their signal services, and the 
antiquity of their alliance, had almost identified them 
with their conquerors ; they gave their opinion in im- 
portant discussions ; they enjoyed very extensive 
rights, but were riot incorporated into the tribes ; and 
composed the principal force of the armies of the Re- 
public, without being admitted into the legions. The 
consuls notified to the different towns the number of 
infantry or cavalry which they were to furnish ; these 
they levied, equipped, and maintained, at their own 
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expense, and they were always commanded by Roman 
generals. 

Tbe privileges, obligations, rights, laws, &c. pecu- 
liar to tne people of Latium, when spoken of collec- 
tively, are entitled Jus Latii ; the rights enjoyed by the 
other people of Italy are called Jus Itcdicum. As the 
several provinces of Italy were conquered, Rome made 
them her allies nnder different conditions, more or less 
advantageous to them. The Italians enjoyed less 
important privileges than the Latins, and gave no 
advice as to the affairs of Rome ; but they imposed 
taxes on themselves, furnished troops according to 
their particular treaties, and were governed by their 
own laws. 

Such was long the situation of the people of Latium 
and Italy with regard to Rome : the greater part re- 
mained faithful to her in the war with Hannibal ; she 
was indebted to them for her safety, and, as a recom*- 
pense for this, they unanimously demanded the pri- 
vileges of Roman citizens ; being haughtily refused, all 
at once took up arms. Rome had to maintain the 
most destructive war for three years, and the loss on 
both sides amounted to 300,000 men. At length the 
united talents of Marius and Svlla rendered her 
triumphant, and, by an unexpected act of generosity, 
they then granted to submission what they had refused 
to menaces. From that time all the people of Italy, 
without exception, have taken a part in the elections 
in the comitia ; they are competitors for every office in 
the state; are admitted into the legions; and, with the 
exception of some particular rights, and of certain re- 
ligious ceremonies peculiar to the inhabitants of the 
city, they enjoy all the advantages of the native Ro- 
mans. This concession, however, does not extend 
beyond political rights ; the allies share in no 
exemptions from pecuniary burdens, nor in any of the 
largesses bestowed on citizens, properly so called. 
Certain laws, which these states have retained, serve 
also to distinguish them from the Romans ; but these 
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slight shades of dijQference become fainter every day^ 
and the whole of Italy will soon form one nation. 

What are here"^ called the provinces consist of all 
the foreign states iu subjection to the Republic. As. 
soon as a country is conquered, the senate sends ten 
ambassadors, to concert with the victorious general 
respecting the execution of their intentions ; and they 
afterwards solemnly acquaint the people, in an assem- 
bly, with the tributes and obligations imposed on them. 
Some provinces are treated with lenity, others with 
rigour, according as the disposition they showed to- 
wards the Romans^ before or during the war, were 
more or less hostile. Sometimes, in the same pro- 
vince, one city preserves the right of electing her ma- 
gistrates, and of governing herself by her own laws 
while the others enjoy none of these advantages. 

A governor is sent into each of the provinces, whose 
titles varies according to their importance: he com- 
mands the troops, and administers justice; and is 
always attended by a qusestor, who acts in some de- 
gree as his deputy, but whose principal office is the 
superintendence of the public money. 

The title of municipal is given to those foreign 
towns whose inhabitants enjoy the rights of Roman 
citizens : this distinction is granted them as a recom- 
pense for some signal service. If they neglect the 
discharge of their duty to the republic, they are rigor- 
ously punished. Rome, in that case, fills up their 
magisterial offices; they go by ihen^ime of prefectures, 
ana forfeit all their privileges. 

When the principal magistrates of any city what^ 
soever have, in the exercise of their functions, given 
proofs of a particular devotion to the interests of the 
republic, the freedom of the city is granted to them 
personally ; and this distinguished reward places them 
above all their fellow citizens. Nations and indivi- 
duals are alike emulous of attaining this object ; and 
an irresistible power seems to be drawing to one focus 
the whole human race. 
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But if Rome is anxious to destroy national liberty 
in the countries she has conquered, she is, on the 
other hand, studious to preserve the liberty of their 
inhabitants. Her magistrates maintain order, dis- 
pense justice, and superintend every branch of the 
administration; but they allow every individual the 
undisturbed exercise of his religion, laws, and customs, 
and the enjoyment of his own property, if the pro- 
vince is required to give up a part of its lands, they 
are usually taken from the domain of the state ; and 
the republic employs them as the reward of her veteran 
soldiers, or as the patrimony of her poorest citizens, 
whom she sends there to colonize them. 

Some forms are observed in making these settle- 
ments. When the Roman people have determined the 
mode of division, and named the citizens who are to 
be admitted into them, commissioners conduct the 
new colonists in form to the places they are to occupy. 
Sacrifices are then offered to the gods ; after which 
the several portions are marked out and distributed. 
When a city is to be built, the foundations are laid 
with some peculiar ceremonies, said to have been bor- 
rowed from the Etrurians. Should the new city be 
unprosperous, it is unlawful to build another in the 
same spot, because the religious rites already observed 
there must not be repeated ; all that can be done in 
this case, is to send a small number of citizens to add 
to the former inhabitants. They enjoy all the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens, except that ot suffrage in the 
coraitia. These colonies, dispersed in the provinces, 
serve to watch and keep them in obedience. They 
give them an exalted idea of the mother country, and 
ieach them to respect her ; and her language, manners, 
&nd opinions, are insensibly adopted by the new peo- 
ple. Thus the spirit of Rome pervades, animates, and 
^vifies, the whole Republic. At the same time that 
she strengthens her empire, she is, by this means, 
constantly ridding herself of that multitude of restless 
^nd factious citizens, whom want always renders for- 
'Qidable, and who exhaust the state which supports 
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them; sbe converts them into laborious agriculturists, 
and useful members of society. Even the slaves, who 
by their numbers seem to threaten the safety of Rome, 
minister to her greatness. Become Romans by eman- 
cipation, they return to their native countries, laden 
with the benefits conferred on them by their adopted 
mother, and fill the uni?erse with her name and her 
magnificence. Whatever elsewhere would conduce to 
the ruin of a nation, tends to the aggrandisement of 
this ; it converts even the elements of destruction into 
useful instruments* 

Such is the system of government adopted by a na- 
tion renowned for courage, and whose profound policy 
cannot be sufficiently admired. It is to this plan, 
followed with such unvarying perseverance even in 
the depth of calamities, that Rome is indebted for that 
splendour which dazzles the world. Royalty has 
passed away, but the genius of Romulus still hovers 
over the senate, where men, grown old in dignities, 
enlightened by long experience, and freed from the 
dominion of the passions, calmly discuss interests 
which have become those of the universe. The prin- 
ciple oif their founder is the rule of their conduct ; like 
him, they employ one-half of the human race to forge 
fetters for the other. 

The system, such as I have described it, by which 
Rome subdues and governs other nations, may, at 
first sight, appear lawful. All nations, even the wisest 
and best, endeavour to subjugate others : rights seem 
to spring out of success, and glory covers injustice. 
But this city, at once proud and perfidious, owes her 
greatness as much to her insidious policy as to her 
warlike virtues. Never did any people employ so 
skilfully the secret art of destroying, by sinister means, 
the liberty of other nations, — of stirring them up 
against their lawful governors, and exciting dissen- 
tions among them ; which, by driving them to the 
necessity of imploring her fatal assistance, lead to 
their ruin. The senate, including generals who pos- 
sess the courage of Achilles in battle, and the prudence 
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of Ulysses in coancil, decide the fate of the van- 
quished nations, and silently work the downfal of 
those who stiil resist. They deprive kings of their 
allies, shake the fidelity of their subjects, and raise 
them up invisible enemies in the heart of Uieir doroi- 
Bions, sometimes even in the bosom of their own 
ftHttilies* They imperceptibly sap the foundations of 
the strongest kingdoms ; and, if the war which the 
Romans have waged with them have been inadequate 
to their mia, the peace which they conclude with them 
completes their destruction. Their insidious treaties 
have often proved more fatal than their arms. Thus 
the use of an ambiguous expression, artfully inter- 
preted in their own favour, caused the fall of Carthage. 
When, after long efforts, a nation submits on honour* 
able conditions, they artfully rivet on her fetters, and 
impoverish her systematically. 

In short, Rome, powerful and triumphant, adopts 
the same plan with regard to great states that infant 
Rome employed against the feeble nations by whom 
she was surrounded. She undermines them by po« 
licy, before she openly attacks them ; and the conse- 
quence is, that all at length merge in that devouring 
power, which, like the ocean itself, knows no limits. 



LETTER XIX. 

POLYCLETES TO HIS SISTER RHODOPE 
Matriage— Religious Ceremonies, &c. ' 

At length, Rhodope, your fate is fixed ; you are the 
bappy wife of my friend ; and, by this long wished-for 
ttniOB, you would have acquired a new claim on my 
^derness, if it were capable of increase. When this 
.^ews reached me, a similar event had just taken place 
in the house that I inhabit, which, whilst it interested 
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me, from the novelty of the spectacle, excited more 
lively sensations than it could have done at any other 
moment. I will give you the details ; still impressed 
with the solemn ceremony in which you so lately bore 
a principal part, you will be able to judge wbieh of the 
two nations has given the most imposing character to 
that sacred bond with which so much of our. earthly 
happiness is connected. A stranger, hitherto, to the 
reflexions it excites, I can only venture to found the 
comparison on the emotions which 1 have experienced ; 
but, if these have not deceived me, marriage is invest- 
ed with more majesty here than with us. In Greece, 
the ideas it awakens are gay and brilliant ; here, they 
are grave and solemn. The duties about to be im- 
posed on the new pair are expressed by emblems, 
touching from their simplicity ; and a happy allegory 
conveys into their inmost souls those truths which 
would be scarcely transmissible by the means of 
sober reason. 

One morning, on my return from a long walk on 
the banks of the Tiber, I was surprised to find the con- 
suFs house filled with a multitude of people, the 
greater part of whom were strangers to me. In the 
midst of them, Lucius was carrying on an animated 
conversation with a young man of the most brilliant 
exterior; he wore on his finger a gold ring, which 
would have been sufficient to bespeak his rank, if a 
certain air of superiority, and the ease and elegance of 
his manners, had not given still surer indications of it. 

As soon as Lucius perceived me, '^ My dear Poly- 
cletes, (said he,) my father has just been imparting 
very joyful tidings to us, in which friendship will make 
you a sharer. My sister Octavia is promised to young 
Dolabella, whom you see before you : he is my friend, 
and is about to become my brother; in saying this, do 
I not name him also as yours? All the persons assem* 
bled here are the principal members of the two fami- 
lies. At this moment my father is holding a conference 
with the old senator Dolabella, respecting the articles 
of the contract; when it is drawn, each of us will seal 
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it with bis €fwn signet, to give it the authenticity of a 
pubUc deed. This preliminary act, here called spoiu 
saka, is a sort of mutual engagement, which cannot 
be Woken without certain legal forms.'* Then, draw* 
bkg me aside, he added, '' You love to be acquainted 
witk our customs, and on this important occasion there 
is no impediment to your observing them freely. These 
rites are utaally performed in the interior of families, 
and no (Granger is admitted to. them; but you have 
long' ceased to be considered as such by us/' 

At jthis moment Cneus Octavius entered, leading 
his daughter by the hand. On her appearance, young 
Dolabella instantly left the apartment, that he might 
BOt anticipate the moment when custom would tirst 
permit him to behold his destined bride. She advanced 
with timid steps, and, though a veil lent its friendly 
aid to her modesty, a sweet confusion was visible in 
ail har movements. She received with embarrass- 
ment the congratulations which were eagerly offered 
her by all present, and was endeavouring to reply to 
Ihem, when a slave was announced as an envoy from 
Dolabella, who presented her, in presence of the 
asseml^y. with a plain iron ring, which she instantly 
put on the fourth finger of her right hand. This simple 
gift 18 considered as the first pledge of promised faith, 
aad always precedes the nuptials. 

They had not omitted taking auspices, on the pre- 
ceding day, concerning the will of the gods, although 
tiie angars have long ceased to oppose the wishes of 
man in the name of the Divinity, and, thinking them- 
selves happy in being still consulted, behold in the 
heavens no signs but what are ftivourable. Sacrifices 
had 9l%o been offered to Heaven and Earth, who are 
conaidered as -the first pair ; the like tribute had been 
Ipud to Minerva, the protectress of virginity, and to 
Jmp, the patroness of married people. 

When all these forms had been gone through, and 
t^e marriage-articles stipulated, the feast of alliance 
was given, as is customary, by the father of the bride. 
Scarcely had the guests taken their places, when all 

K 
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eyes were turned on me. In the midst of so niany 
men invested with the Roman toga, and wearing gene- 
rally the laticlave, my simple Greek vestments eSbrded 
a singularity of appearance which rendered me, for a 
moment, the hero of the. feast. The consul informed 
the assembly of the motives of my sojourn in Rome ; 
ever noble and generous, he described me, not as a 
captive detained in a foreign land, biit as an envoy 
from Athens, who honoured him by residing in his 
family. To bring me forward in a manner still more 
flattering, he pressed me, in the name of the guests, 
to acquaint them with the ceremonies with which mar- 
riage is accompanied amongst us ; and, when I had 
complied with his request, he himself anticipated the 
questions which I wanted courage to put to him in 
return. 

''This sacred bond (said he,) has always been an 
important object in the eyes of legislators, whether 
considered in a religious light, or merely in relation to 
its influence on social order. Indeed, as every family 
represents the society of which it forms a part, the. act 
which unites its leading members ought to be as so- 
lemn as a national compact: if this be weak, and 
cease to inspire respect, the whole state falls into de- 
cay, of which the disorder of families is the first symp- 
tom, and generation succeeds generation like the 
waves of the ocean, yet no trace remains. 

'' Marriage is, in our eyes, so solemn an act, and 
the union it expresses so perfect, that death itself can 
scarcely dissolve it. A woman who takes a second — 
husband does not, indeed, transgress the laws, but she= 
offends against publi<^ opinion, which is still strooger^.^ 
Fatal presages seem to threaten with the wrath o0 
the gods those who act in defiance of the most sacrecM 
feelings in the human breast. To avert these omens^r- 
every thing is carefully removed from the nuptia - 
chamber which had belonged to the former husband 
even the door is changed : they leave nothing capable* 
of recalling the image of a being to whose memor^i^ 
they are offering insult. 
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" The first Romans obtained wives by an act as vio- 
lent as it was unjust, but this very circumstance led 
them to the practice of those conjugal virtues, which 
could alone obliterate the offence ; and if, in the first 
instance, they ofiended those whom they wished to 
make the partners of their lives, by the unceasing 
tenderness and respect of their subsequent conduct 
they at length won their affections. Following always 
the same plan, under different circumstances, Romulus 
made Roman women of the Sabines whom he had 
borne from their families, as he converted vanquished 
nations into , faithful allies; and the noble Hersilia, 
entirely devoted to her new country, shared the 
homage which gratitude paid to the first of heroes — 
it is she that we honour in our sacrifices, under the 
name of Ora, 

" Numa, ever indefatigable in his endeavours to 
connect man with the Divinity, enveloped this sacred 
union with the mysteries of religion. Sometimes he 
gave it a more solemn character, by mysterious cere- 
monies, which are now hallowed by time ; at others, 
by simple emblems he instructed the two sexes in the 
duties which they take upon themselves I remember 
to have seen in my youth a yoke put on the neck of the 
new-married pair ; from an absurd delicacy, this sym- 
bol of marriage, which may be considered as a mutual 
yoke, has been suppressed, but we retain the word 
eonjtigiumy derived from this ancient custohi. 
, " With us, marriages are contracted in three differ- 
ent ways. First, by confarreatio, that is, in our lan- 
^agCj by the use of the same bread* The man and 
^oman present themselves with ten witnesses, before 
the pontifex maximus, or the fiamen dialis. After 
sacrificing a sheep, the priest consecrates a cake, made 
of flour, salt, and water ; he first tastes it, and then 
dirides it between the man and the woman, who eat it 
before him, expressing, by this common and sacred 
food, that, henceforth, every thing ought to be common 
to both. The wife is given to her husband in presence 
of the witnesses; and the priest pronouncifes the words 
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of the ceremony. This form of marriage is chi^y in 
use among the pontifices and priests, not only because 
they have altered none of the customs of our atices^ 
tors, but because, by this form alone, wives are enabled 
to participate in the functions of their husbands, and 
to share in the sacred rites. 

Sd. By usuSf or prescription. If awoknan kave lived 
a whole twelvemonth with a citizen, without havit^ 
been absent from him three sucoessive days, she be** 
comes his lawful wife, and the other forms are dis- 
pensed with. Unions of this kind, which, from tke 
laxity of manners, are now become too common, are 
less respected than the others, and are often caH^ 
half-marriages. The law which tolerates them seenlls, 
in some measure, to favour licentiousness, though it 
prevents it from being carried to excess. 

" 3d. By coemptio, or mutual purchase. The bus- 
band and wife give each other three asses of brass, 
repeating the words prescribed by law. 'Are you 
willing to become the mistress of my family V says the 
husband. ' I consent to it,' replies die wvfe. She pttis 
a similar question to him, which he answers in t&e 
same manner, and the marriage is concluded. From 
that moment the husband has all the rights of a father 
over his wife, and she enjoys those which our laws 
assign to a daughter. I shall not describe ceremoiries 
which you are about to witness ; but shafl imrely tell 
you, that women, married by confarreatio or coeniiplio, 
enjoy exclusively the title of matres famiiias, or ma- 
trons, so honourable amongst us. They aloA^ ete 
inherit the property of their husbaiKls, either undi- 
vided, if he leave no family, or in an equal portion with 
the children. It is from these children, caliod piatrimi 
and mairimi, that those who serve the altars are 
chosen, and they alone cap attain to certahi priestly 
dignities. It is needless to observe, that as tbese mar- 
riages have alone a legal character, our families con- 
tract no others. 

'* All marriages made without the consent of the 
patents of both parties are considered illegal, as are 
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al90 those between a tutor and his pupil, and between 
tfie g^venK>r of a proviiice and an inhabitant of the 
CDfintry committed to his care. In no case may a 
i^li^eoy whether man ojr woman, marry a slave or a 
^Weig^r : the dignity of the Roman name would be 
saUied by such an alliance. 

'^ After having made you acquainted with these 
saered laws, must I tell you, young Greek, that they 
are infringed every day ? A multitude of citizens, 
dreading the cares of a household, and the increased 
expenses which must attend it, live in obscure asso- 
ciatioBS, and become the parents of children whom the 
state rejects with disdain. Every day some new name 
oS^ds the ears of the old Romans ; the most illus- 
trious families will soon disappear, — they will exist 
only in the annals of Rx>me ; and the descendants of 
our slaves will govern the universe which we have 
qonquered." 

The consul here ceased speaking, and the confusion 
of many of the guests clearly showed the truth of his 
observations. To change the subject, they drank the 
]|ealth of Octavius and Dolabella, and the company 
dispersed, after making libations to Felicity. 

When left alone with the consul and his son, the 
farmer said to me, ** What you have just beheld is the 
prelude to a more brilliant ceremony, which ought to 
be celebrated to-morrow. But this is the day of the 
Ides, and we carefully avoid contracting marriages, not 
only on the Calends, Nones, and Ides, but on the days 
that follow them, which are considered as unfortunate; 
as are also certain festivals. It is customary, how- 
ever, for widows to marry on those days, because they 
choose the time when the people are all assembled in 
the temples, that they may escape the raillery to 
which they would otherwise be exposed." 

On the following day, Lucius, using for the last 
time the privilege of a brother, conducted me to his 
sister's apartment, which I had never before approach- 
ed. We found her unveiled, surrounded by her 
favourite slaves, who were setting before her, her 
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bridal ornaments. She looked at them with indif' 
ference ; whilst the involuntary anxiety which so great 
a change, however happy it may be, must naturally 
excite^ was visible in every feature. She enquired 
kindly after my family; and, when I told her that I had 
a sister who had just entered the bonds of Hymen, 
she selected a gold chain, of delicate workmanship, 
from the presents that lay before her, and begged me 
to offer it to you, wishing, as she said, to be to the 
sister what Lucius was to the brother. 

The next morning, tKe two families repaired early 
in the morning to the temple of JunoJugatis, to whom 
they sacrificed a hog, after taking out and throwingr 
away the gall, that fatal emblem of bitterness and 
discord. The moment fixed for the last ceremony -ai 
length arrived. Though it did not take place till tlief . 
evening, the whole day had been employed in adomiilg' 
the young bride. Every part of her attire contained 
some mysterious allusion to the occasion. Her hnir 
was divided with the point of a spear dipped in the 
blood of a gladiator who had died in the arena; signi- 
fying, by this cruel emblem, that she was to be the* 
mother of men of courage ; and it was formed into &ix 
tresses, after the manner of the vestals, to denote her ' 
purity. On her head was placed a crown- of vervjaiiii' 
which she had gathered herself; and she was covered 
with a saffron -coloured veil, called Jlammeumy reBeih- 
bling that worn by the wives of the pontifices, wIkh 
are so remarkable for their modesty, that this distin^- 
guishing part of their attire is adopted on these occa*-** 
sions as a happy omen. She wore very high shoefs, ' 
which added to the dignity of her carriage. Her r6be ■ 
was of the same colour with her veil, and quite plaiii, 
like that which Tanaquil, the wife of the first Tarquin, 
wove for Servius Tullius, which is still to be iseen in 
the temple of Fortune: it was confined by a woolleri'' 
girdle, and tied in a particular knot, called ncfdu£' 
herculeus. 

When the whole party were assembled, the "nearest 
relations of the young bride carried her the first few 
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paces in their arms, that she might appear to leave 
her father's house reluctantly. This feigned violence 
is.designed to commemorate at the same time the rape 
of the Sabines, as the Romans love every thing that 
has reference to their origin. The procession began 
by the.Hght of five torches, made of a pine called tceda, 
of the same kind, it is said, as that which Ceres lighted 
by the flames of Etna, when she went in search of her 
slaughter; these were carried by boys, called pueri 
iauti, from tl^eir being perfumed. The number of five, 
like all the rest of the ceremony is emblematical ; it is in 
reference to the five divinities who preside over marriage, 
«— Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Diana, and the goddess Persua- 
sion, here called Suada, Three boys, whose parents are 
^Uve, had the special charge of conducting the bride. 
One went befdre her, bearing the torch of Hymen, 
vhich is always made of thorn; the two others sup- 
port^ her by the arms ; whilst another boy, of the 
<iUss of the camilUy who are employed in the service 
Qf the altars, walked behind her, bearing an open 
casket, in which might be seen the richest jewels min- 
^led.with children's toys. The procession was closed 
hy a number of young slaves, carrying a distaff, a 
Bpindle, and other implements of female industry, to 
fen^ind the youthful bride of the domestic cares in 
which she must henceforth be occupied. 

Whilst, with a pomp suited to the rank of the par- 
ties, the. procession was moving slowly on to the melo- 
dious sound of the flute, the relations sang, lo hymen, 
hymen<Bf and with a loud voice invoked Thalassus, one 
of the Romans who carried ofi" the Sabines, whose long 
and happy union is here recalled as a fortunate omen. 
When she reached her husband's door, which was 
decorated with myrtle and garlands of flowers, the 
bride stopped, and bound the door-posts with woollen 
fillets, rubbed with the fat of a wolf, in order to keep 
off enchantments, which are a constant source of 
^larm to this otherwise courageous nation. This cere- 
mony ended, the husband appeared, an^, pretending 
not. to koow who she was, enquired her name. << / am 
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Caia ; whercr are you, Caias V* answered she. Caia 
is the same as Tanaquil, who acquired so much repu- 
tation for her virtues ; and the young women borrow 
her name, as a pledge of their g^d conduct* After 
this formality, the husband presented his wife with 
fire and water ^ to signify their sharing every thing in 
common. Then those who had carried her out of her 
father's house raised her in their arms a second timet 
and lifted her over the threshold; because, as that 
part of the door is consecrated to Vesta» the would 
then have committed sacrilege by touching it. Some*^ 
times, for the greater precaution, a large breach is 
made in the wall, through whi9h the bride is admitted 
into her new abode; after which the key«k of the house 
are presented to her, and from that time every thing 
in it is at her disposal. I ought not to omit a slieht 
circumstance^ which shows the great importance uat 
the Romans attach to household cares; when the 
bride enters the atrium, a sheep's skin, with the wool 
on, is spread before her, to remind her again of the 
nature of her future occupations. 

On the arrival of the procession, Lucius, and some 
other young people, hastily snatched the nuptial torch 
from the hands of the bearer, and carefully concealed 
it, lest it should be employed in some sorcery^ to 
abridge the lives of the new married pair. 

We were then sliown into a spacious apartment, in 
which were set several tables, sumptuously supplied 
with provisions. A multitude of young female slavjss,, 
in rich attire, thronged round their new mistress. 
Pantomimes, placed opposite to her, strove to gain 
her attention by their buffoonery ; whilst the musi- 
cians played soft airs on the flute. 

As the repast continued, the hilarity of the guests 
increased. Some sang with a loud voice the nuptial 
hymn, called Epithalamium; others joined in its ani- 
mated chorus ; whilst graver persons, who were strict 
observers of the ancient customs, recited verses, whose 
licentiousness, had they been intelligible, would have 
been an offence to the ears of modesty. M atrofis» 
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tailed pronnba, of acknowledged virtue, and who had 
been married but once, then conducted the bride to 
her apartment, which was magnificently adorned with 
gold and purple, and hung with garlands of myrtle. 

Meanwhile, the guests indulged in their festivity, 
and were sacrificing freely to Bacchus, when the 
consul rose. His example was instantly followed by 
the rest, and all approached the bridegroom, to ofier 
him their last congratulations; after receiving which, 
he scattered -handful s of nuts among his young com- 
panioQs, to show that he relinquished childish amuse- 
ments ; and the company then dispersed. 

Although the marriage-ceremonies were concluded, 
rgokings were not yet at end. The next day, another 
«iUertainment was given by the husband, called 
ivp&Ha, because, on this occasion, they always drink 
anew to the prosperity of the young couple ; to whom, 
after the repast, the customary presents are made by 
tbeir friends and relations, and every one avails him- 
«eirof the opportunity thus afforded of displaying 
magnificence or testifying affection. I ventured to 
offer them two white turtle doves, which I had con- 
tealed in my bosom. They received with benignity 
my humble offering, and both appeared affected by 
this simple emUem of conjugal tenderness; after 
which they offered a sacrifice to the Tutelar Deities 
of Mamage, in order to terminate the entertainment 
witii due solemnity, and obtain the blessing of 
heaven. 
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LETTER XX. 

POLYCLETE TO GRANTOR. 

Amphitheatres — Gladiators — ^Different Modes of Combat— Their 

OrigiQ and Efftcts. 

To the pleasing and simple scenes which fornied the 
subject of my last letter, must succeed others of a very 
different nature. I burn with indignation at the re- 
collection, and my hand almost refuses to paint them : 
yet my pictures ought to be correct rather then agree- 
able, and, though to you they may appear highly co- 
loured, they present but a faithful copyof the origiaal. 
When about to pronounce an opinion upon the charac- 
ter of the Romans, some sudden and contradictory im- 
pression always obliges me to suspend my judgment ; 
at one time, I look upon them as a nation of heroes, 
and at another, they appear to me only in the light of 
barbarians ; the fairest pages of their history are 
stained with blood, it flows even in their feasts. 

This morning, I was conversing with Syrus respect- 
ing the customs of the Romans ; we were weighing 
with an even hand their virtues and their vices ; and 
the balance was inclining in their favour, when Lucius 
entered suddenly, and said to me with his usual viva- 
city, ** Be quick, my dear Polycletes, and come with 
me to enjoy the finest spectacle that Rome has afforded 
for a long lime. I would not tell you of it sooner, that 
you might have the pleasure of a surprise ; but let us 
not now lose an iustant, or we shall be unable to obtain 
places." *'Go, Polycletes," said Syrus, smiling: 
*' being a slave, I may not attend you to a place, into 
which none but citizens are admitted; but, when you 
learn the nature of these amusements, you will per- 
haps think I have no reason to complain of my ex- 
clusion." 
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Lucius and I took the first road to the amphitheatre ; 
it was already full, and it would have been impossible 
for us to find places, had not my companion perceived 
one of his father's clients, and sent him to the iEdiles 
who gave the entertainment, to acquaint them with 
pur embarrassment. A lictor instantly came to us, 
and making way between the ranks, with the air of 
one in authority, conducted us to the places destined 
for tlie knights, amongst whom we obtained seats. 
The show was not yet begun, and I had full leisure to 
enjoy a spectacle of the most imposing description. 

The word Amphitheatre, which the Romans have 
borrowed from the Greeks, signifies here, as with us, a 
double theatre ; or, to express myself more clearly, as 
the theatre \s in the form of a semi-circle, the amphi- 
theatre deso^ibes a complete circle. The middle part, 
which is occupied by the performers, is called the 
arena, from the sand with which it is covered ; it is 
surrounded by a circular wall, twelve feet high, over 
which is a row of seats, destined for the great magis- 
trates and senators; the person who exhibits the 
games also presides there, on a sort of tribunal, and 
near to him are the vestals. Behind this place, which 
is called the podium, are rows of seats, which rise one 
above another, to the top of the edifice ; and here, as 
well as at the theatre, the first fourteen rows are re- 
served for the knights. Eighty thousand spectators 
ranged in order, some of whom wore the badges of 
bigh office, whilst others were arrayed in splendid 
togas, afforded me a noble spectacle of the Roman 
people^ 

It was in vain that I made enquiries of my com- 
panion respecting the nature of the entertainment 
which had drawn together such a prodigious con- 
course of spectators ; ** You will soon see," replied he ; 
** content yourself, therefore, for the present, with being 
informed, that there are no amusements more agreeable 
to the Romans ; they flock to see these games from the 
?ery extremities of Italy. When announced in any town 
or hamlet, they become the sole topic of conversation. 
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and, when over, are still enjoyed in the recital. Tho^ 
who wish to canvass the votes of the people, have no 
surer means of succeeding,, than by giving them en- 
tertainments of this kind. Though the Romans are not 
blind as to the intention of the flattery, they are not 
the less open to it, for the nature of the homage atones 
for its motive." 

As he finished these words, a wide door aitiiated 
beneath the- po^itfm suddenly opened, and a number 
of fine and well-made young men entered the arena. 

As soon as they appeared, the assembly shouted for 
joy, and repeated with applause the names of the 
Curule ^diles who had given the entertainment. 

When these men, who resembled soldiers in appear- 
ance, had walked ronnd the arena, an elderly person, 
who seemed to direct their movements, matched .them 
by pairs, acrording to their age, their strength, or their 
skill, and then, with wooden swords, they began io 
many single combats, in which they all display^ sur- 
prising dexterity i Charmed with their address, I 
looked at them with attention, and, recollecting the 
words of Syrus, taxed him with injustice, little appre- 
hending that what I took for the spectacle itself, was 
but a prehide to it. On a signal given by the JSdile, 
a trumpet was sounded ; the combatants paused, and 
their leader, taking from them the light weapons which 
they had hitherto used, armed them with sharp 
swords. 

The expression of their countenances immediately 
changed ; they looked fiercely at each other, and I 
perceived with dismay, that what I had mistaken for a 
mock fight, was in fact a real combat, in which men 
were about to die for the amusement of the spectators. 

Two of these combatants were before us, and I saw 
the terrible blows which they gave each other. Some- 
times they advanced, sometimes stepped back to avoid 
the thrust of the adversary, and then by rapid feints, 
endeavoured to give a surer blow. At length, the 
most dexterous, or the most fortunate, of 9ie two, 
started aside, to avoid the stroke which threal^ened 
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his life, and surprising his adversary in his advanced 
position, before he had time to recover himself, plunged 
lib sw(ml into his breast. The assembly cried but 
with one voice, " He has won itf* and the poor victhn^ 
falling on his knees, lowered his arms as a token of de-* 
feat, and, lifting up his hands to heaven, seemed to 
ifflplore the pity of the spectators. They all at the 
same time held up their hands, with their thumbs bent 
back. I hastily imitated them, supposing that this 
slg^ was intended to intimate their wish that the 
Hfe of the unfortunate man should be spared; but I was 
mistaken, it was his sentence of death. No sooner 
had he perceived it, than he offered his throat to his 
conqueror, and received from him the fatal blow. 
Some slaves then drew out the dead body with hooks, 
and threw it down a trap door into a sort of cellar, in 
which the carcases of these wretched victims are 
heaped together. 

The arena was instantly occupied by fresh gladia^. 
tors, and the same scene was renewed, but with differ, 
ent circumstances This time, the victory was longer 
disputed. The combatants, equally adroit and vi- 
gorous, endeavoured in vain to surprise each other; 
tiieir rapid blows were parried with the same dexterity 
with which they were given. By turns rushing for- 
ward, and falling back with agility, they seemed ever 
ready to give a decisive blow, and the expectation of 
the beholders was as often deceived. After a long 
contest, in which there appeared no chance of the 
victory being decided, one of them, seizing his sword 
with both hands, threw himself upon his adversary, 
and dealt him a desperate blow ; it broke his buckler, 
and made a deep gash in his side ; the blood gushed 
impetuously from the wound, but the vanquished man 
still continued to resist : finding his strength fail him , 
he pot 'OBC knee on the ground, and in that posture 
parried the blows of his adversary, and even en- 
deavoured to strike at him in return ; but he soon 
staggered, his arm could scarcely lift his sword, and 
be was on the point of faljling, when a cry of admira- 

1 
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lion resounded on all sides, and the spectators at the 
same time lifted up their hands, with the thumbs 
pressed down, which I now knew to be the si^al of 
mercy. Instantly his opponent, who was about to 
become his/ executioner, helped him to' rise, and 
leading him out, gave him into the hands of those^who 
had the care of dressing his wounds, and thus pire- 
serving his life for another, and yet perhaps more fatal, 
encounter. 

Struck with horror at these bloody scenes, — " Hea- 
venly Powers," exclaimed I, addressing myself to 
Lucius in Greek; ''are these then your amusements! 
Is it possible that those magistrates who punish mur- 
der, can come here to encourage it ? that those pure 
and modest vestals, who with a single look may save 
a condemned criminal, can here behold with indifference 
the convulsions of a dying man, can smile upon his 
agony, and, by this cruel gesture, even hasten his 
doom. Strange inconsistency ! that C2ta make a nation 
which has conquered every other, applaud so odious 
and so contemptible a triumph V 

At these words, an old man who was setting before 
me, turned round, and with much severity of manner 
thus addressed me ; '' Stranger, do not blara6 customs 
of whose real objects you are ignorant; we received 
them from our fathers, and that should alone suffice to 
render them respectable in our eyes. Would to hea- 
ven that we had never infringed their institutions. 
Better it is that our women should appear in the 
amphitheatre, than that they should nurse a lap-dog, 
or carry on their wrists a parrot purchased more 
dearly than a slave. The fate of gladiators is pitiable, 
1 allow ; but it has compensations of which you know 
nothings Games of this kind train our children to 
the practice of war; they prepare them for nobler 
combats, and teach them to shed their blood, without 
hesitation, in their country's cause. Have the gym- 
nastics of the Greeks any other motives ? I have 
travelled in your country, and have witnessed its so* 
lemnities. The extreme importance which you attacli^ 
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to the dififerent combats which take place there, suffi- 
ciently shows what were the views of their founders. 
Do you think that the cestus is less murderous than 
the sword ? I have seen your Athletes expire upon the 
spot, or retire from the action in a worse condition 
than if they had escaped from the claws of wild beasts. 
But what can you say in defence of the pancratium, 
that barbarous game which unites in itself the most 
cruel of the gymnastic exercises ? We have excluded 
it from our feasts, and you delight in it : remember 
that no nation has a right to censure the customs of 
another, and that they who founded the institution^ 
which offend you, were very superior to those who 
presume to condemn them/' He would have con- 
tinued-, but the entrance of fresh combatants diverted 
his attention. 

I am ashamed to say, that led on by that invincibk 
curiosity which often induces us to behold objects the 
most disgusting, I again turned my eyes on this 
dreadful spectacle, and, in spite of the painful feelings 
which it excited, could scarcely remove them from the 
scene of action. 

One of the combatants, called Mirmillo^ from a 
word in our language sig'hifying a fish, because he 
carried the image of a fish on his helmet, was clothed 
like a Gaul, in a short tunic, and armed with a buckler 
and a hooked sword, or cutlass. His opponent, who 
was bareheaded, bore in one hand a three -pointed 
lance, and in the other a net {rete) which he used to 
entangle his enemy, by casting it over his head, whence 
he is called Retiarius; with this he pursued his ad- 
versary, who fled swiftly before him : in this manner, 
they went round the arena several times, the Mirmillo 
occasionally suffering his enemy to approach, but 
attentively examining all his motions, and the other, 
as he followed, preparing his net for a cast, and every 
now and then crying out to his adversary, " Stop, 
Gaul, stop; I do not aim at you, 1 throw at your fish.'* 
At last, flnding a favourable opportunity, he threw the 
net, but the Mirmillo, by a rapid movement, extricated 
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himself dexterously, and, in his turn, pnrsned t&e Rd- 
darius, who betook himself to flight, and as he ntnt 
still prepared his net for another and more successAil 
throw. His foeman had just reached him, when he 
turned round abruptly) and by one bold cast, so en- 
veloped the head of the poor Minniilo, that in spite of 
the prodigious efforts which he made, it was impossi- 
ble to disengage himself; and, after having suffered die 
spectators to enjoy for a moment this cruel spectacle, 
Uie Hetiarius advanced and despatched him isdth a 
single stroke of his trident. Other combats succeeded ; 
but I will not detail these cruel exploits, ii4iich were all 
different in their kind. 

It seems as if the Romans, in their ingenious bar- 
barity, had wished to contemplate death in all its 
forms, and studied every mode by which it can be in- 
flicted. In short, to give you an td^a in a few words: 
of the cruel and disgusting nature of these eelebratea 
games, I saw the conquerors plunge their hands iniS 
the wounds of their enemies, hold up these blooidy 
trophies, and by this execrable action, draw on them-* 
selves the applause of the assembly. No less than 
seven men perished on this day, and the spectatotis re- 
turned satisfied, and conversing coolly on the pleasure 
which they had enjoyed. 

As soon as we were out of the amphitheatre, i ex- 
pressed warmly to my companion my regret at having 
followed him; but, young as he was, habit had already^ 
worn out the impression of pity in his breast. " Why," 
replied he, ** -should you feel more for those mis^irable 
wretches than they feel for themselves? reserve 
your compassion for worthier objects, those vile 
gladiators are undeserving of it. We have borrowed 
this practice from our neighbours the Etruscan^," 
continued he, " it is already ancient with us. I hate 
heaird that Junius Brutus was the first that honoorot! 
the tomb of his father with a combat of gladiators, 
since which period the tombs of illustrious men have 
ofttinies been stained with human blood, and the 
people were so fond of these spectacles, that every 
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opportimity was taken of indulging them. To prevent 
their too frequent recurrepcey a law was enacted, by 
which the chief magistrates alone have the power of 
giving and directing these entertainments ; and the 
custom is now become an essential part of our institu- 
tions. At first) none but condemned criminals, slaves, 
or prisoners of war, engaged in these combats ; but a 
number of freemen now embrace this odious profession, 
either from inclination, indigence, or a thirst for glory, 
which is despicable when obtained. The latter form 
a^sort of corporation, which has its own laws and regu- 
lations. It is divided into several companies, under the 
nameoffamUia* — These companies inhabit respectively 
large houses, or schools, {ludi,) where they are kept 
and maintained with particular attention ; we even use 
proverbially the term, sagina gladiatoria, gladiator^s 
fare, to express a substantial and abundant food.* 
Those who are at the head of these establishments, are 
called lanista; they instruct their pupils in all the 
mlesofth^irart^ they deliver their precepts to them in 
writing, and constantly exercise them in mock en- 
gagements. Even the art of dying is reduced to a 
science ; they teach their pupils to fall with dignity, 
and to expire without weakness. Applications are 
made to these masters for so many pairs of gladiators, 
and the price is regulated by the number of victims 
that may iexpire in the contest. The death of these 
men is so calculated upon, that the door of the amphi- 
theatre through which they pass, is called porta libi- 
ttnUf from the name of the goddess of funerals. 

** When these shows are announced, the person who 
gives the entertainment, and whom we call edit or ^ in- 
timates in a bill, affixed in some public place, the 
number of gladiators who are to be exhibited ; taking 
care to mention the names of the most distinguised. 
He presides over the feast, and the combatants are 
obliged to submit their arms to his inspection ; that 
he may certify himself if they be conformable to the^ 
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'' You must not suppose that those who Gan7 on 
this trade, view it in all its enormity ; brought up in 
ideas of murder and carnage, they reckon the lives of 
others as nothing, their own as of little value, and 
think only of indulging in every kind of worldly plea- 
sure, during the brief term of their existence. This 
profession is with us reputed infamous, an opinion 
which is owing chiefly to the depraved lives of those 
who exercise it ; all the severity of the magistrates is 
required to repress their audacity ; very rarely any 
disorder is committed in the city, of which the gla- 
diators are not the authors or accomplices, and 
to the greater part of them, the arena may be con- 
sidered as the scaffold on which they expiate their 
crimes. 

'' Such are the men who inspire you with so much 
compassion ; some are deserving of death : others, by 
the choice they have made of this mode of life, are 
unworthy to be accounted as members of society. 

'< This profession, degraded as it is, has,' neverthe* 
less, its distinctions. They who are gladiators by 
choice, consider themselves much superior to those 
who exercise the profession- by compulsion, though 
both are subject to the same dangers. The rewards 
given to the victors are money, a palm of honour, and 
the wooden sword used as a prelude to their combats. 
Then, discharged from the duties of their calling, they 
become at once free, without, however, being admitted 
into the body of the citizens : henceforward they form a 
distinct class called rudiarii, from rudis, the name 
given to the wooden sword. They solemnly conse«. 
crate their arms in the temple of Hercules, and never 
fight again, but from their own free will, and on 
very distinguished occasions. The greatest honoui 
that can be decreed a gladiator, is the granting him a 
crown of flowers entwined with ribbons, which is called 
lemniscus. These rewards are bestowed only in extia- 
ordinary cases; but, after three years, all have: the rigbfc, 
of dismissal. Diflereni; names' are given to the.^a^. 
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diatorsy t^ccording to their mode of combat, and the 
nature of th^ir weapons. 

" The Thracians fight with a sword and buckler, — 
they are those that you saw first. 

" You also know the Retiai^ and MirmiUanes. The 
Homoplachi are armed from head to foot. The 
Dimachari fight with a. sword in each hand. The 
E$iedarn fight in chariots. The Andabatcs are on 
horseback, and are blindfolded. Those who have no 
)ther arms than a noose in which they endeavour to 
entangle their adversary, are called La'^uearii, The 
Bestiarii fight with wild blasts. The name of Bustuarii 
s given to those who fight at the funeral games, from 
^ustum, which signifies a funeral pile. There are also 
}thers, called Samnites, who are engaged at enter- 
ainments to amuse the guests by their dexterity; 
Jiese wear no deadly weapons, and are looked on 
with disdain by the other gladiators." 

Lucius made this melancholy enumeration with as 
nuch coolness as if he bad been explaining to me the 
characters in some theatrical piece. I listened to him 
nth a painful feeling, which he perceived: ** My dear 
i^olycletes," said he smiling, " my disposition is 
mown to you, and I do not think it is a cruel one* 
have been been a close observer of these men, who 
xdte in your breast an interest which would even 
stonish themselves. I have heard their discourse; J 
aVe ieen the excess of their degradation, and they 
are inspired me only with contempt. Be they. 
hat they may, they serve at least to keep up a war* 
ke spirit in our armies ; which are always obliged to 
» present at a combat of gladiators before they are 
d to any important expedition, in order that the 
)nthAil warriors may be at once familiar with blood 
id Blau^ter; and thus, a single day converts a 
d^en into a soldier.*' 

** But," replied I, "is there no fear that this people, 
ith w^hom murder is a pastime, may practise it on 
lei^'own citizens, should civil dissentions arise ? Do 
)ti believe that the most ferocious soldiers are the 
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most courageous? Oa tbia point, we daffer ttcnf^ 
you. Our philosophers consider man as a bting 
originally sanguinary, and whose nature cannot be 
too much softened. His tendency to cruelty is never 
completely overcome, and it is only by coBtiniied 
efforts, that sentiments of humanity are kept alive in 
bis breast." 

** What would you have ?'* resumed he.; " we judge 
of causes by their effects; and as our warriors are 
dreaded throughout the universe, the customs which 
have formed them, must appear to us the best. Per^ 
haps your country would have still been free. If she 
had encouraged gladiatprs/' 

'^ Ah !'' exclaimed I, " before Athens could have 
admitted them, she must have thrown down the altar 
which we have erected to Mercy f 



LETTER XXL 



POLYCLETES TO CRAKTOR. 

Theatre — Decorations — Tragic and Comic Authors— A teUaiu?, &c. 

Adhering strictly to the plan which I have marked 
out for myself, I omit no opportunity of being present 
at all the public meetings of the Roman people. In 
great assemblies, the observer is not perplexed by in* 
dividual differences, which are lost in the general 
mass. There, the national character appears without 
disguise. Free from every personal consideration, the 
spectators yield to the impulse of the moment, and 
often, some involuntary emotion discovers the secret 
workings of their minds. But the theatre affords the 
best criterion for judging of a people. If noble, they 
will never degrade themselves by low representations; 
if in an abject condition, they will never afford those 
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sablime traits of character which none but generous 
minds can appreciate. It is because the Greeks have 
been superior to all other nations, that they have 
raised the drama to the highest pitch of excellence. 

It is needless to nrge that a writer may differ from the 
lest of his nation, for he will always, though uninten- 
tionally, trace the features of the times. Every man 
labours for applause, and we applaud only what is 
conformable to our own ideas. Tragedy, majestic as 
it is, is subject to this law. If Hercules be introduced 
on the stage, he preserves the roughness of his cha- 
racter ; Achilles is always impetuous ; Ulysses mani- 
fests bis love of stratagem; and, notwithstanding these 
distinctive peculiarities, all partake of the national 
cbaracters. 

Comedy delineates, in a still more lively manner, 
the people for whom it is composed. As it is an 
exact copy of private life, and enters into its minutest 
details, it can please only from i!s fidelity, and can 
never be faithful, unless it awakens a correspondent 
feeling in the minds of the audience. 

The Romans are not indebted to us for their first 
ideas of the dramatic art. Both nations derive it 
from the same source. Thespis on his cart, paved the 
way in Greece for theatrical efibrts of a higher order ; 
and the grotesque representations of buffoons from 
Etruria, were the first amusements of the kind enjoyed 
by the Romans. It is said, that when Tarquin the 
Elder had built the great Circus, he caused stage 
plavs to be performed there, by actors from Etruria ; 
and the name of hisirio now used here to designate all 
actors without distinction, is said to be derived from 
ibtsler, which signifies a morrice-dancer in the Etruscan 
language, and it attests at once, the feebleness of the 
art ift its infancy, and the slight estimation in which 
it was then held. But, when the taste ot the people 
for these amusements was imbibed by their leaders, 
the representations offered to the public became more 
r^lfbied, and the knowledge of our drama gave them 
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at length all the perfection of which they were sua. 
ceptible. 

If the importance which a nation attaches to the 
fine arts, and the manner in which she treats those 
who exercise them, mark the deeree of their advance- 
ment, Rome is still far behind Greece. With us, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripidies; have been ranked 
in the class of heroes; triumphal crowns have attested 
their success, and their works have obtained a place 
among our national archives. Here, every thing is 
measured by its political results, and they alone are 
considered friends to their country, who labour for the 
aggrandizement of Roman power. The Romans ap- 
plaud the success, of an author, but confer on him no 
personal honors. He never shares in those brilliant 
distinctions which are enjoyed by citizens very in- 
ferior to him in merit ; the salary which an ^dile is 
pleased to grant him, is his sole recompense ; and this 
would be quite enough to extinguish genius, if it were 
not kept alive by the suffrage of the public. 

But it is in the opinion entertained of the actors, 
that the difference between the two nations is most 
perceptible. Eschylus himself took a part in his own 
pieces, and a defect in his speech alone prevented 
Sophocles from doing the same. The Greeks honour 
a great actor, although in an inferior degree to the 
author ; whilst at Rome, on the contrary, he is de- 
graded in public opinion, and classed with those im- 
pudent buffoons, who put virtue to the blush. Not 
merely a senator, but even a knight, would be afraid 
of accosting a comedian in a public place ; still less 
would he venture to receive one into his house; and 
the actor, being thus rendered despicable in his own 
eyes, abandons himself to the vices which are imputed 
to him. This state of degradation is perhaps con- 
nected with the nature of the theatrical art in Rome. 
In Greece, th^ drama rose rapidly to the most heroic 
subjects, and the dignity of tragedy extended even to 
those who represented it. Afterwards, when, without 
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becoming contemptible, the art was exercised on 
simpller subjects, and was employed to delineate the 
habitual manners of the citizens, delighted at recog- 
nising themselves in these ingenious portraits, they 
were grateful to the painter for his adherence to truth, 
and the amiable Thalia was allowed to share in the 
rights of Melpomene. Here, on the other hand, a 
liero rarely appears on the stage, and, if the drama have 
improved in grace and delicacy, it is almost always de- 
ficient in grandeur. It seems as if the Romans, wearied 
with supporting an heroic character in real life, were 
here anxious to divest themselves of it altogether : 
they act tragedy in the forum ; they come to the 
theatre solely for recreation. Yet, although they are 
exclusively fond of comedy, their pride does not allow 
them to enjoy it in its most attractive form. To us, 
there is nothing so entertaining as a satire upon our 
own manners. Pericles and Socrates, the one the 
most powerful, and the other the wisest, of the Athe- 
nians, were not offended at seeing themselves brought 
upon the stage. Here, it wouW never be tolerated, 
that a Roman, be he what he may, should serve 
for the amusement of his fellow-citizens. The pride 
of the great, the cupidity of the publicans, and 
the subtile arts of candidates, afford, in vain, tempting 
materials for an author of wit and genius : whatever 
touches the Romans personally, creates umbrage. 
To avoid wounding this morbid sensibility, their comic 
authors have always laid the scene in Greece, and, if ill 
nature is still able to make some personal applications, 
they are so indirect, that they can give no offence. 

But it is time to resume my narrative. The stage- 
plays for the Ludi Apollinares, have been solemnly 
announced. At Rome, as well as in Greece, specta- 
cles form a part of religion ; they have all been in- 
stituted in the name of the gods, and no festival is 
held without them. 

Cneus Octavius, and his son, being prevented by 
business from going to the theatre, a freed man was 
ordered to conduct me there. The exterior of the 
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theatre resembles that at Athens. Several rows of 
piazzas support the same number of stories ; the in- 
terior of the building is entered by arcades formed by 
these porticoes ; they lead on a leyel surface to the 
orchestra, from which the spectators proceed, to their 
proper places. Here, also, as in Greece, the interior 
of the edifice is dirided into three distinct parts : the 
stage f where the actors perform, which is concealed by 
a curtain from the view of the spectators till the play 
begins, at which time the curtain is let down, and 
rolled up in front of the stage: the orchestra^ which is 
always in thfe form of a semi-circle, the diameter of 
whicn is parallel with the stage. In Greece, the 
orchestra is occupied by buffoons and dancers ; here, 
it is reserved for the senators and vestals. Behind the 
orchestra, is the theatre, properly so called, where the 
spectators sit. It is formed of circular tiers of seats, 
which all answer to a common centre, and are, of 
course, raised and extended, in proportion as they re- 
cede from this point: the number ot these is not fixed, 
but varies according to the height of the building. 
Each story is divided into nine steps ; seven of which 
answer to the same number of rows of seats ; the space 
occupied by the other two forms a gallery which 
separates each story. The upper piazza affords places 
which are preferred by the women, because they are 
there sheltered from the weather. 

When we had reached the entrance of the theatre, 
we perceived several persons whose business it was to 
give the spectators places according to their rank. 
This distinction is only observed in the stage-plays; 
in the circus, all take their places promiscuously, or, 
if any regard is paid to precedence, it- is merely granted 
by courtesy. My guide having announced me as a 
guest of the consul, one of these designatores ^\2Lced 
me in the first row of seats behind the orchestra, and 
close to those lovely vestals, of whom, as yet, I had 
scarcely obtained a glimpse. A man, who was sitting 
by my side, addressed me. I recognized him as the 
Orator Flavius whom I had sometimes seen at the 
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hovse of Coeas Octavias. He was once celebrated 
for his talent ; but the habit of talking incessantly is 
931 that now remains to him of his former eloquence. 
Eameiwer, this meeting, which might have been annoy- 
ing to another, was, in my case, fortunate. Being 
even more ready to speak than I w,as to listen, he 
spared me the trouble of asking questions. 

** Probably, (said he,) the Roman theatre does not 
correspond to the idea which you had formed of it. 
We have scarcely entered on the career of the fine 
arts, and shall stand in need, for some time longer, of 
the lessons of our masters." 

" Whom do you dignify with that title ?" enquired I. 

" Your countrymen,*' was his reply. "The Greeks 
haye been before us in every thing. A faint light 
just begins to dawn on the horizon of Italy, and per- 
haps it is the forerunner of a glorious day. We have 
already made visible progress. In my childhood, 
Rome had no permanent theatre : when the time for 
ihe ^lebration of the games drew near, slight tempo- 
rary edifices were hastily ere4>ted, on which were 
peitonned our master-pieces in the dramatic art; and, 
when the feasts were over, the stage and its illusive 
representations disappeared together. But when 
Lucius Mummius destroyed Corinth, a.u. 608, he 
OGffried the remains of its theatre to Rome, to adorn 
the games which were to give splendor to his triumph ; 
«id, in order to employ these magnificent ruins in a 
taitikble manner, a permanent theatre was constructed, 
yAiiA: is that you now see. Its decorations will 
remind you of the elegant taste of your country. 

''With us, the dramatic art has risen, flourished, 
sad declined, in the short space of eighty years, 
livius Andronicus, a freed -man of M. Livius Salinator, 
whose name he took, was here the father of this spe- 
^s of literature : his first tragedy was written a.u. 
514. Five years afterwards, Cneus Nesvius composed 
cemedies which drew on him the hatred of the patri* 
tians, and occasioned his exile. Shortly after, fol- 
Wed Pacuvius,^ the most distinguished of whose 
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tragedies is Orestes, the success of which was prodi* 
gious. It has been said of him, that he was better 
acquainted with the rules of his art, but had less 
genius, than his rival Accius. The latter ei(celled him 
in vigor of style, elevation of sentiment, and variety 
of character. 

*' Contemporary with the last-named authors, and 
superior to them all, was M. Actius Plautus. He was 
born at Sarsiua, in Umbna, a.u. 529. No one so 
well knows how to unite correctness with comousness 
of diction, and purity with elegance ; and it is a com- 
mon saying, that, if the Muses wished to speak Latio, 
they would borrow the language of Plautus. His 
Amphitryon is to be performed to-day ; it is for you to 
judge if he deserves the praise and the criticism that 
have been bestowed on him. 

'* Terence succeeded Plautus. Though bom at 
Carthage, a.u. 560, Rome claims him as her son, if 
not by the right of birth, at least by that of adoption. 
He was the slave of Terentius Lucanus, who, ob- 
serving his happy disposition for learning, gave him a 
good education, and freed him when very young, be- 
stowing on him his own name. When he had com- 
posed his first comedy, he was desirous, before he 
offered it to the sediles, to obtain the approbation of 
the poet Coecilius, then in high repute in Rome. He 
went, accordingly, to his house, and found him at 
table. As he was shabbily dressed, a slave gave bim 
a low seat near his master's couch. He sat down, 
and began his rehearsal ; but had scarcely read a few 
verse$, when Coecilius rose in a transport of admira- 
tion, took him by the hand« and, seating him on his 
own bed, made him take his place among the guests* ^ 
From that time, all the most distinguished characters 
of Rome sought his friendship. He lived in habits of 
intimacy with Latius and the celebrated Scipio, the 
adopted son of Scipio Africanus. The society of these 
illustrious men has given a tone of elegance to his 
writings, which is worthy of its source. It is ever a 
generally received opinion, that they assisted him in 
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the composition of his pieces ; and the manner in 
which he combats this assertion, in the prologue to 
the Adelphi, tends but to confirm it. At thirty-five 
years of age, Terence went from Rome to Greece, and, 
on his return, died at Stymphalus^ in Arcadia. Of all 
his plays, the Eunuch is the most popular; it has been 
performed twice in one day, a success unprecedented 
in the annals of the stage. Lucius Africanus Quin- 
tiauus closes the list of our dramatic poets. We com- 
pare him to Menander, but probably a Greek would 
not admit of such a parallel. The vivacity of his 
style, and the brilliancy of his thoughts, ought not to 
hhnd us to his defects. His writings are sullied by 
their licentiousness. He who acknowledges no restraint, 
and outrages all the laws of decency, may amuse for a 
moment, but loses his claim to that real esteem which 
talents ought to inspire. Such faults would have 
been tolerated in our ancient poets ; they are unpar- 
donable in the successor of Terence. 

** I know not if I ought to place our lively Atellarus on 
the list of theatrical compositions ; they are farces full 
of wit and point, the authors of which indulge in mirth 
and satire, under the mask of gravity* We borrowed 
them from Atella, a city in the country of the Osci, 
whose inhabitants are said to be inclined to raillery, 
bat they have been carried to perfection in Rome. 
Though gods and heroes are brought upon the stage, 
the speeches abound in comic allusions, ai^d the tragic 
tone m which they are delivered^ renders them but the 
more ludicrous. To form a just idea of the atellanse, 
jou must consider them as parodies, designed to un- 
bend the mind after it has been deeply engaged, as the 
tame author frequently writes a tragedy and an atel- 
lannm on the same subject. 

^^Butwemust be silent,' as the signal is already 
gi?en, and they are going to perform for the first time 
the Adrian of Terence ; we consider it as one of his 
best works, and I think you will allow it is worthy of 
Ids reputation.'' 

At this moment the curtain was let down, the names 
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of the actors and the parts allotted to each were an- 
nounced to the spectators, and the piece than began 
with a prologue, in wliich the author replies with inuch 
ingenuity to those who accuse him of faaTing htiitated 
our poet Menander in the composition of this coitiedy. 
Without denying the fact, he appeals to the exitmple 
of his predecessors, and is contented witb showing 
that a poet has a right to draw from every source when 
his object is to amuse an illustrious assembly, and 
that a happy imitator is preferable to an indifferent 
author. 

Much interested in this opening, which prepared tne 
for something on the Greek model, I listened to th^ 
piece with the greatest attention. I shall not enter 
into an analysis of it, suffice it to say, that Whatever 
Terence has borrowed from the Greek poet, has lost 
none of its original graces. 

The orator Flavins had very attentively bbs^tved 
the impression made on me, and at length said With 
an air of satisfaction, " Well, young Greek," doet our 
duthor equal your expectations?'' "He has siiJr- 
passed them,** replied I ; " his verse is easy, and 
nis plot well managed and happily developed, I 
must do the same justice to the performance of tour 
actors ; but they would have less difficulty in maudtig 
themselves heard by a numerous audience, if yoiir 
architects, in imitation of ours, had, in th& constrtfc- 
tion of your theatre, introduced those large bra^u 
vases, which seem to carry the voice to the Vefy 
extremities of the building.' " Our custom ii di&cif- 
ent," replied he ; " in preference to this tbetKbd, 
which gives the actor an unnatural tone, we 6fiivfl6jh 
flute player to sustain the voice when it becJOifieii 
weak, and to lower it when too much raised. Hii^ 
serves also to give the right iiltonalion tb a fr^f^b actor 
when he comes upon the stage." 

Just before the beginning of the second p\6te, ii 
senator, who was sitting near me, drfew A pigeOh ffoia 
his bosom, and after tying a paper to its leg, let it go; 
the bird flew round and round several times, attd then 
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made its escape ; others were dispatched at the same 
time from di£&rent parts of the theatre, and this little 
scene ajQTorded the assembly a momentary amusement. 
I appKed to Flavins for an explanation of it* '' Those 
Wrds/' replied he, smiling, ** are the messengers 
which married men send to their wives, to acquaint 
them with the cause of their detention, should the 
performance be prolonged to an unusual length. My 
neglqqt of this precaution will cost my family some 
unestsiness. But the curtain is again let down, and 
Mercury himself comes forward to give us the argu- 
ment. Do not refuse to Plautus the attention you be- 
fitowed on Terence." 

This prologue shewed how little relish the Romans 
haye for tragedy. The author first pleasantly threatened 
the audience to give them a tragedy, conformable to 
the digi^ity of the characters he was about to introduce 
upon the stage, ^nd presently after, relieved them by 
tl^e prpipise pf a tragi-comedy. The whole piece is 
widtten m the same spirit. Plautus jests with hi|i 
auditors ; he sports with his subject, and his keen and 
lively ¥dtticism$ spare not even the sovereign of the 
gods. Astonished at this abuse of licence, I exclaimed 
to Flavin? ; " What ! is it possible that the very people 
who haye just prostrated themselves in the Capitol, 
can sanction the levelling of these piercing shafts 
Bg9irx$trthe thunderer himself, as your poets call him ? 
iStii^ abandon your temples, or reform your stage.'* 
^' Ve will do neither the one nor the other ;" replied 
he, laughing. '' These sprightly sallies in no degree 
^jmini^h the respect inspired by true religion, and, as 
jofi yQurjself see, the pontifices are the first to laugh 
f^ the pleasantry when it is good. And wherefore 
^mild they be offended at it? It is not the great 
^d g^^od Jjiipiter, the protector of Rome, and the 
father of every virtue, that is here alluded to, but the 
•tupiter of the Greeks, tl^at ideal divinity, to which men 
48 witty as they are thoughtless, have attributed their 
own yices. They have themselves turned into ridicule 
ibis being of their own creation. Call to mind Her- 
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cules at the court of Admetus, and you will agree witb 
me that Euripides is not more respectful than Plautus. 
Acknowledge also the merits of our old comic poets. 
Rome has none of modern date to compare with them; 
and, for want of good authors, we now occupy our- 
selves in discussing the relative merits of Terence and 
Plautus." 

•*To which of the two do you give the preference?*' 
said I. <* Questions of this kind,'* replied Flavins, 
** are very diflScult to solve, and he who holds the ba- 
lance, will naturally throw the weight upon his own 
side. At the risk of having my judgment called in 
question, I will venture to affirm that Plautus has the 
advantage over his rival. Whatever faults may be 
imputed to him, no author, in my opinion, has ever 
possessed so much comic force. With him, -every 
thing is brilliant and rapid, and his great vivacity car- 
ries on the audience. Terence is more polished and 
refined. His speeches are so natural, that the listener 
seems ready to finish the sentence he has begun. He 
never alarms a delicate auditor by those cynical strokes 
which disgust one in Plautus, but the latter is more 
fond of action than of declamation, and comedy re- 
quires action. It is in this particular that oar tragedy 
is defective : pompous declamation is its principal fea- 
ture, and it seems made for the tribune rather than 
for the theatre. It is astonishing that a nation that 
has produced some great poets, and whose history is 
fruitful in tragic events, should not have distinguished 
itself in this noble branch of the dramatic art." 

** Tragedy," replied I, ** differs essentially from 
comedy in its choice of subjects. The one paints the 
manners of the passing hour ; the other goes back to 
the earliest times, and represents men rather as they 
ought to be than as they really were ; for events and 
characters viewed through the lapse of ages, and 
pnly handed down to us by tradition, lose their cha- 
racter of distinctness, and the imagination is at liberty 
to colour them as she pleases, without injury to truth. 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, disdained out 
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modern annals ; the severity of History might have 
fettered their genius, whilst the misfortunes of Laius 
and Agamemnon a£fbrded them sublime subjects which 
they were able to treat without restraint. The striking 
events of which Rome has been the theatre, are still 
too well known for the purposes of poetry. A future 
race may perhaps draw from these fertile sources, and 
paint in glowing colours the courage of the Horatii, the 
pride of Coriolanus, and the stern severity of Brutus. 

We left the theatre by one of those large doors 
called vamitoria, which answer to the several gal- 
leries through which the spectators pass. Flavins 
and I were separated for a few minutes from each 
ether, by. the rush of citizens, who were all seeking 
egress at once. Senators, magistrates, and plebeians 
were mingled together. Some were calling for thei 
friends, others for their slaves : women were looking 
for their husbands, and this medley of different cha 
racters afforded the eye a spectacle at once singula 
and picturesque. I was soon enabled to rejoin m* 
companion. Flattered by the attention with which I ha: 
listened to him, the orator was now unwilling to leavt 
me. " I have long," said he, ** promised the consu 
to spend an evening with him, and will to day accom> 
pany you to his dwelling, and fulfil my engagement." 

Our arrival was immediately followed by that of se- 
veral magistrates of the first rank, who were led by 
inclination rather than duty to an house in which the 
most noble hospitality is constantly exercised. They 
all came from the theatre, and what they had seen 
there, naturally became the topic of conversation. 
The curule ^diles were of the number of the guests, 
aiid received very general applause for the magnifi- 
cence they had displayed on this occasion for the 
amusement of the Roman people; but the orator, 
secretly offended at praise of which he was neither the 
giver nor the receiver, exclaimed to me, " Oh ! Poly- 
cletes, you must not look for true theatrical splendour 
in Rome. It is in Greece, in Athens, that a people 
passionately fond of the fine arts, delight in conse- 
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crating them to the representatioo of the finest works 
of genius. There, the sacred names of Euripides and 
Sophocles receive distinguished honors, and an homs^ 
little short of that which is paid the gods, fires a whole 
people with an emulation which has no parallel jelse- 
where. It is in vain that we strive to imitate you; 
ours is but the lustre of outward ornament^ wiiile 
^ours is that of genius, and the.pomp of oik games but 
lU conceals their inferiority.**^ 

** I am free to confess,'' replied I, '* that I consider 
our theatre superior to yours ; but do not envy us the 
poor advantages which yet distinguish us: you are 
sublime in reality; we are so but in fiction/^ 

*' Young Greek," said one of the ^diles whp was 
sitting opposite to me, ^ explain then the cause of this 
superiority of the Grecian games over ours. Vainly 
do we exhaust Europe, Asia, and Africa, and ewen 
impoverish ourselves, to present the Romans wi^ 
spectacles worthy of their attention ; we are forced to 
acknowledge the insufficiency of our efforts, while yioui 
feeble nations find within themselves continual nseans 
of supplying an enlightened people with entertain- 
ments which surpass ours in splendour, notwithstand- 
ing the immensity of our resources. In losing their 
power, they have preserved this species of ^lory in its 
full extent ; while Rome, at the summit of earthly 
greatness, is compelled to own her inferiority." 

" Sir," replied I, " I have beheld your games, iand 
it is my candid opinion that they are worthy of ^he 
great nation to which they. are offered, and attest the 
munificence of the magistrates who direct them. If 
between them and ours, an essential difference exists, 
it is owing to the national character; that which db- 
tinguishes a Greek from a Roman, must show itself 
even in their amusements. 

" In Greece, the people, by nature enthusiastic, seize 
with avidity every opportunity of indulging in the 
flights of imagination ; they wait impatiently for the 
recurrence of these games, and for some timeprevjous 
to their celebration^ the whole nation is intent on the 
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means of increasin^their solemnity* The contentions, 
not only of individuals, but of states, however warm 
they may be, are suspended on these solemn days; and, 
at stated periods, the plains of Elis and Nemea, and 
the shores of Corinth, contain an assemblage of all 
that is most brilliant in Greece. 

*'RomealsOyin similar circumstances, calls her children 
togetber from the extremities of Italy, but with this 
difference, that the people are the receivers, not, as 
with ,us, 4he givei^s of the fes^sts. The prizes which 
you milT^ficently dispense, are here contended for by 
|^i:ed gladiators, athletee, and ^ctors ; but in Greece, 
qmr pp^ts and histoi^ians recite publicly the choicest 
prQ^uctions of their pwn genius; distinguished citizens 
^p^^r on t)ie stage, c^nd our greatest dramatic authors 
play the finest ps^ts in their own pieces; as it is thought 
that he who has drs^^n ^the chs^racter of a hero, is best 
able to. personify it. ,In the.r^ce, in wrestling, in the 
ce^tus, and, indeed, in all our gymnastic games, one 
half of the nation devotes itsielf to the amusements of 
the other, and general satisfaction is the result. If an 
Athenis^n be the victor, his fellow citizens share in his 
glory; if. he be conquered, as Greeks, they applaud 
the triiimph of his more successful opponent. 

*' Such, I venture to affirm, is the real cause of the 
siip^riprity of pur feasts over yours. Here they have 
more digii^ity, .but in Greece they are more attractive. 
You are monarchs to whopi these games are offered as 
a temporary amusement; we are humble citizens who 
cofitiibute.to.the gratification of each other.** 

"Itisbut top true,'Vsaid the orator, "and such is 
every where the nature of the human mind, it deligh^is 
pn)y in pleasures of i^s own creation, and soon de- 
.sp^es all others. The Greeks discovered this long 
ago. jLt the fuQcral games, given by Achilles iahpnour 
of ;Patrpclus, AgsuQcmnpn, the King of Men, did not 
.dizain. tP sippear pn the areiia, and, encouraged by 
the plaudits of his army, whp were spectators of the 
.^cene, fiercely contended for a prizes which the mqan^ 
,^atpf ^e Romaics would blush to, obl;ain." 

l2 
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LETTER XXIL 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR* 
The Calendar— Division of the Year — Festivals, &c. 

In my different letters, I have often made use of terrn^ 
in the Roman Calendar^ without having given you an 
explanation of it ; hut every act of the Romans, whether 
civil or religious, is so connected with their peculiar 
method of computing time, that the knowledge of this 
subject is indispensable to those who desire to study 
their history, or to describe their manners. I shall 
therefore endeavour to explain its principles to yo», 
going back to the very foundation of the city. You will 
see how this nation, in its infancy, whilst totally un- 
acquainted with science, endeavoured to overcome one 
of the greatest difficulties which civilized nations have 
encountered, and how far it succeeded in the attempt. 

It was Romulus who gave the Romans the 6rst 
idea of the division of time. He divided the year 
into ten months, beginning with the first of March, 
and they contained alternately thirty and thirty-one 
days, making all together three hundred and five, in 
which space of time the sun was supposed to make its 
revolution. 

Numa discovered the inaccuracy of this calculation, 
and added two months, which he called January and 
February ; these he placed before March, and decreed 
that the year, beginning thenceforth on the first of 
January, should contain twelve months, the first 
having twenty-nine days; the second, twenty-eight; 
and the others alternately thirty-one and twenty-nine, 
excepting September, which was also to have twenty- 
nine. Thus the year consisted of three hundred and 
fifty-five days. This calculation, although more accu- 
rate than the former, was still defective; it was found 
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that ten days were yet wanting to complete the sun's 
revolution ; this was remedied by intercalating a moiith 
of twenty*two days at the end of two years, and at the 
end of the two next, a month of twenty-three days, and 
so on alternately. This intercalany month was called 
Mercedonius* 

The average length of these unequal years was 
three hundred and sixty-six days, and a quarter. The 
year was now too long, to obviate which, it was agreed 
that fifteen days should be added at the end of every 
eighth year instead of twenty-three, which at length 
brought the year to the exact term of three hundred 
and sixty-five days and a quarter. The Pontifex 
Maximus had the especial charge of the calendar, and 
it was his duty to inform the Romans of the different 
epochs. This important office was always ill executed. 
Having the duration of the year at their disposal, 
some of them have been known to prolong or shorten 
it, from personal or political motives. Others, without 
going so far, hastened or postponed, at pleasure, as- 
semblies, which ought to have been held on stated 
days; thus, errors were multiplied, and negligence 
increased them, by which means the calendar is now 
so confused, that reform appears inevitable. 

In order to make the people acquainted with the 
number of years of their ^ra which had elapsed, a 
nail was annuallv driven into the right side of the altar, 
in the temple of Jupiter. The honour of striking in 
this nail devolved at first on the preetor, then on the 
consuls, and afterwards on a dictator appointed solely 
for the purpose. 

Every month is subdivided into three unequal parts^ 
by kalends, nones, and ides. The first day of each 
month is called the day of the kalends, and in those 
months which contain thirty-one days, the first day 
of the nones falls on the seventh, and that of the 
ides (which are always eight in number) on the 
fifteenth. But, in the other months, the nones are 
on the fifth, and, consequently, the ides on the thir- 
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teepth : all the remaining days to the end of themo&tii 
aire called kalends of the following month ; as, for in- 
stance ; the last day of January is called the second of 
the kalends, or, more properly, the day before the ka- 
lends of February ; for from icach division ^tlte Romans 
reckon backwards ; i. e. so many days be^ie the 
nones, the ides, or the kalends, instead of -so many 
days after. This mode of reckoning appears -extaraiiely 
awkward, and is certainly far more ^complicated than 
that in use among all other nations, who oomputethe 
time*forwards, beginning with the first of ^the month. 
But perhaps the Roman method of computation will be 
> best explained by the following table for the months of 
thirty-one days : — 

Table of the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 

1. — Kalends. 

2. — 6th, i;e. 6th of the nones. 

3. — 5. 
4.-4. 

O. — ■"" itJ. 

6. — 2, or day before the nones. 

7. — Nonse, or nones. 

8. -^ 8th, i.e. 8th of the ides. 
9.-7. 

10. ^ 6. 

11. — 6. 

12. — 4, 

13. — 3. 

14. — 2, or day before the ides. 

15. — Idus, or ides. 

16. — 17, i.e. of the kalends of the following 

17. — 16. month. 

18. — 15. 

19. -^ 14. 

20. — 13. 

21. — 12. 

22. -^11. 

23. — 10. 
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^4. — ^. 
^. ^ 8. 
S6. -^ 7. 

27. r.- 6. 
S8. ^— 6. 
i^. ^ 4. 

30. — 3. 

31 . -r— 2, or day befove the kalends of the 

following month. 

In a table for the months of' twenty-nine days, the 
iMnies:8hoiild be placed on the fifth, and the Hies on 
/tbeithirteenth. 

It may be necessary to observe, 'that .in speaking of 
^uch aday of the kalends, they always make use of. an 
al^reviation, allowable in the Latin language ; the 
word before, though not expressed being always un- 
derstood, as, for instance^ the ninth. day qfthe kalends, 
signifies, the ninth day before the kalends, &c. The 
-same remark may be applied to the nones and ides. )The 
Nones are so called, because, counting inclusively, they 
are nine days from the Ides. The Ides derive their 
names ^from an Etrurian word, iduare, to divide, as they 
divide the month into two nearly equal parts. The 
word Kalends, is from cafere, to proclaim, because the 
>people being convened on the first of the month, the 
pontifex then called or proclaimed the several feasts 
or holidays in that month, a custom which continued 
no longer than the year of the city 450, when, as I have 
already mentioned, C. Flavins, the Curule iEldile, 
ordered the fasti, or kalendar, to be set up in public 
places, that everybody might know the difference of 
times, and the return of the festivals. I shall hastily 
enumerate the long series of these festivals, and.give 
you in a narrow compass a table of all the important 
ceremonies which take place in Rome during the couise 
of the year, mentioning, however, those only which 
ibave a place in the kalendar, and are called rferue 
statcp, or immoveable feasts. The others, of 'minor 
importance, are announced in every Curia by a public 
crier. y 
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Although the kalends of every month are consecrated 
to Juno, the first of January is particularly dedicated 
to Janus, whose name it bears. An offering is made to 
him of a cake called jan«a/y as also of figs, dates^ and 
milk, which from their sweetness are considered omens 
of good fortune. The Romans interchange visits, and 
send presents to their friends, on this day, which is 
set apart for rejoicing, under a supposition that the 
remainder of the year will be influenced by the manner 
of commencing it, and g^eat care is taJcen that no 
word should escape them which might be construed 
into an ill omen. Artists think it lucky to begin any 
work they have to perform on this day« It is also 
on the kalends of January that the consuls enter on 
their ofiice, after sacrificing in the capitol two white 
bulls which have never borne the yoke. 

On the 9th are the Agonaliay very ancient festivals 
instituted in honour of Janus, under the name of 
Agonius ; they are accompanied by games and com- 
bats. 

On the 11th, are celebrated the Carmentadiay 
which were instituted in memory of Carmenta, the 
mother of Evander ; this solemnity is repeated on the 
15th. The ides of all the months are sacred to 
Jupiter, to whom is sacrified a white sheep, called 
idulis. On the ides of January, flute-players parade 
the city, dressed like women. 

On the 24th, are the Feria Sementinne, to ob- 
tain of the gods a plentiful harvest. 

On the 31st, every one celebrates in his house 
the festival of their Penates, or [household gods ; they 
are distinct from the Lares, which are, properly speak- 
ing, the manes of their ancestors. 

February is under the protection of Neptune. This 
month is set apart for expiatory sacrifices, to ob- 
tain pardon from the gods for the sins committed 
by the Romans during the preceding year, which 
ended formerly on the last day of this month. The 
alterations which have been made in the kalendar, 
have produced no changes in the order of the religious 
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lously observed. 

On the ides of February, are the Faunalia, or feasts 
in honour of Faunus. In the city, they are celebrated on 
an island in the Tiber, where this god is worshipped ; 
but in the country, in groves and forests, as best befits 
a rural divinity. 

The Lupercalia to Lycean Pan are on the fifteenth. 

On the 16th are celebrated the Qumna/ia, instituted 
by Numa, in honour of Romulus. They are commonly 
called feasts of fools, because those who either from 
forgetfulness or ignorance, have neglected to observe 
the moveable feast o^Fornacalia, in honor of Fornax, 
the goddess of ovens, sacrifice to Quirinius, to expiate 
their fault. 

On the 17th, are the Feralia, which are sacred 
to the dii manes. This very ancient festival was long 
neglected ; the plague ravaged the city, and the shades 
of the dead are said to have arisen from their tombs, 
howling horribly ; the Feralia were re-established, 
and those disorders ceased. 

The 24th is a day dear to the Romans, it bears the 
name of Regifugum, in memory of the flight of Tarquin, 
and the abolition of royalty. 

On the 27th, horse-races take place in the Campus 
Martins, they are called Equiria. 

The month of March is consecrated to the greatest 
solemnities. As it formerly began the year,, men 
offered its first fruits to the gods in gratitude for their 
benefits. From an unaccountable caprice, this month 
bearing the name of the favourite Deity of the Romans, 
is under the protection of Minerva. On the kalends 
of March, the fire is re-kindled on the altar of Vesta> 
the laurel branches which encircle the fasces of the 
lictors are renewed, as are also those which decorate 
the door of the fiamines, and of the king of sacrifices. 
The Festum Anciliorumy or festival of the Sacred 
Bucklers, is now celebrated, also on the same day the 
Matronaliaf a feast religiously observed by married 
persons, as it commemorates the reconciliation which 
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the Sabine women, who h^id been torn frq«(i their 
families, effected between their husbands and lathers. 
Married men make presents to their wives on .this day. 

On the 17th, are the Liberalia, or feasts of B$icchu^. 
Although every species of amusei;nent is resorted to, 
the decency observed on these occasions forms a 
striking contrast with our Bacchanalia. . Woipe^ prer 
side over the ceremonies, they $^i;e seen crow^ied .with 
ivy, seated at the gate of the temples ; before ;them 
are large vases, filled with fi mixture of wine and 
honey, with which they invite those who are passing by 
to maJ^e libations to Bacchus. — The liberalia ,axe ^ 
called, because the Roman youth on this day first 
assume the toga mriliSy or manly gown, and are freed 
from the shackles of childhood. 

On the 19th, are celebrated the Quinquairia, in 
honour of Minerva ; they last five days, as their name 
imports ; the fir^t is consecrated to innocent amuse- 
ments, because it is regarded as the anniversary of the 
birth of the goddess ; the remaining four are devoted 
to the games of the circus, and to. combats of gladia- 
tors, entertainments supposed to be agreeable to a 
divinity who presides over war. On the last day^ of the 
feasts, the trumpets used in the sacred rites are purifiefi 
by 3acrificiDg a lamb, hence it. is called ^ubilustrium. 

On the 25th, are the Hilaria^ in honour of the mother 
of the gods. They are entirely devoted to jpy, as 
their name indicates. At this time, all mpurniag.ha- 
bits are laid aside, funeral solemnities are suspended, 
and the statue of Cyb^le is carried in procession 
through the streets, accompanied by multitudes in their 
most splendid attire. , On this occasion, the people a^e 
also permitted, for their diversion, to assume the dres^s 
and insignia of all the high offices. Mock consuls are 
to be seen preceded by sham lictors ; a false prsator as- 
cends the tribunal, and women appear, in the public 
places, disguised as. vestals. 

April is sacred to Venus. On the ^th of the month 
are celebr^ated the MegaUsia^ or Megalenses, in bo^pnr 
of the great gods, and principally of Cybele. The 
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Rowan UwUes dance before her altars. Slaves in 
general are not permitted to take a part in these cere^ 
Qumiea, hut an exception is made in favor of those 
from Phrygia, because it was from their country that 
the w(»r^p of the goddess was introduced into 
Rome. 

On the 10th, are solemnized the Cerealia, or feast of 
G^es. The rites are performed by women clothed in 
white. All who are in mourning, are excluded ; in 
consequ^ce of which regulation, after the battW of 
Cannae, the festival was obliged to be deferred till the 
year following, as the loss in families was universal. 
The Cerealia last eight days, during which the people 
fast till after sunset, as Ceres did when in search of her 
daughter Proserpine ; to imitate her, they also run 
about the city by.night with lighted torches. 

The Floralia begin on the 28th, and continue till 
the.endof the month. Different accounts are given 
of the origin of these festivals. Some say that they 
weve instituted by order of the Sibylline Oracles, in 
honour of Flora, who answers to the Chloris of the 
Greeks. Their object is.to.obtain a fruitful season. 

May is under the protection of Apollo. On the 1st 
of this month, the Roman ladies, with the vestals at 
their head, offer a sacrifice to the Bona Dea, in the 
house cxf the pontifex maximus, for the safety of tixe 
people. Men are not permitted to be present. — On 
the 2d are the Compitalia, in honour of the Dii Lares, 
These feasts derive their name from a Latin wond, 
signifying a cross way, from the place in which they 
are celebrated. During the monarchy, human victims 
are^aid to have been sacrificed ; but tliis horrid custom 
was abolished by Junius Brutus. 

On the 9th are the Lemuria, to the Lemures or 
spectres in the dark, to whom offerings are made for 
the fiepose of the living. They were appointed by 
Romulus, who vainly hoped, by the institution of 
these dismal rites, to expiate the murder of his brother. 
The sacrifices offered on these occasions are acoom- 
panied by mysterious observances, which indicate a 
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mind troubled by remorse. Marriages are avoided 
duriag the month of May; for it is supposed that ties 
then contracted would be broken by the fatal influence 
of the Lemures. 

On the fdes of May, the singular ceremonies called 
Argei take place, when the images of thirty men, made 
of rushes, are thrown into the Tiber, from the Sublidan 
bridge, by the vestal virgins, attended by the ponti- 
fices. It is said that formerly the barbarous inhabi- 
tants of Latium used to throw human victims into the 
Tiber from the same bridge, in honour of Saturn. 
Hercules obliged them to renounce this cruel practice, 
permitting only this representation of it. The festival 
of the Argei is in allusion to this doubtful tradition. 
On the same day, merchants offer up prayers and 
sacred rites to Mercury, their patron. 

June is under the protection of Mercury. It opens 
with four festivals at once : that of Juno Moneta, of 
BellonOf of Mars ExtrcunuraneuSf (whose temple is 
without the walls,) and of the goddess Cama; to the 
latter an offering is made of a sort of pottage, com- 
posed of bean-flour and bacon. 

On the 7th the fishermen exhibit to the people on 
the Tiber the Ltuii Piscatorii. On the same day is also 
held the feast of Mens, or the understanding. The 
Romans have deified this precious faculty of Uie soul, 
and have erected a temple to him near the Capitol. 

On the 9th are the Vestalia, or feasts of Vesta. 
The most delicate viands are carried to the temple of 
the goddess, whither the Roman ladies repair in their 
most magnificent attire, and from thence proceed to 
the Capitol, where an altar has been raised to Jupiter 
Pistor, the protector of corn. 

The 11th is dedicated to Concord, an august divi- 
nity, whom the Romans may be said to adore in igno- 
rance. On the same day are the Matralia, or feasts 
of the goddess Matuta, the same whom we call Ino* 
None but matrons can take part in these ceremonies. 
A single female slave is admitted, whom they dismiss, 
ftfter giving her a slight blow on the cheek, in memory 
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of the jealousy entertained by Ino of a slave who was 
beloved by her husband. Women invoke this goddess 
only in behalf of their brothers' and sisters' children, 
and never of their own, lest they should draw on them 
the fate of the children of Ino. 

On the 1 5th the temple of Vesta is cleaned, and the 
sweepings from it are carried with much ceremony to 
the Tiber, into which they are thrown. 

Qiiintilis (July) is under the protection of Jupiter. 
The leases of houses expire on the kalends of this 
month. 

On the 4th is celebrated the feast of Female ForiunCf 
in memory of the victory gained by Volumnia and 
Veturia over the wrath of Coriolanus, when he was 
about to sacrifice Rome to his revenge. 

On the 5th begin the Ludi ApoUinares. They take 
place in the Circus and at the theatre, under the direc- 
tion of the prcetor. 

On the 7th is the Caprotina, or feast of maid-ser- 
vants. It is related of a slave, named Philotis, that 
passing with her companions in disguise into the camp 
of the Fidenates, who had surrounded the city of 
Rome, she climbed up a wild fig-tree {caprijicm)^ to 
give the Romans the signal of attack ; and the enemy 
were completely defeated. Philotis, and those who 
had followed her, obtained their freedom; and tbe 
Non€e Caprotina, or nones of the fig-tree, were insti- 
tuted in commemoration of the event. At this period 
maid-servants make trifling presents to their mistresses, 
and dine with them without the city, under wild 
fig-trees. 

The 19th, Dies AUiensiSy is a day of mourning, 
being the anniversary of the defeat of the Roman 
army by the Gauls, on the banks of the Allia. 

On the 23d are the Neptunalia, which the Romans 
celebrate by constructing bowers on the shores of the 
Tiber, under which they pass the day in innocent 
amusements. 

Sextilis (August) is sacred to Ceres. 

On the 1 0th, wine and honey are oiTered to that 
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goddess ; and, on the foUoiiviog d^y, dogs are sacri- 
ficed to Canicula, to avert the diseases then prevalent. 

On the 18 th are celebrated the Constialia, g^ames in 
honour of Consus, the god of counsel : it is Neptune 
that is invoked under this title. The altar on which 
oblations are offered to him is under-ground, to signify 
that counsels should be secret. It was during the 
exhibition of these games that the Romans carried off 
the Sabine women. This festival was instituted by the 
Arcadians, the companions of Evfinder, in honour of 
Equestrian Neptune ; in memory of their origin, horses 
and mules are permitted to rest during these feasts, 
and are crowned with flowers. 

The Ides of Sextilis are sacred to Diana. Women, 
carrying torches, leave the city, and repair to the 
forest of Aricia, near Alba, where this goddess is more 
especially adored. Servius Tullius was born on this 
day, in consequence of which it is held as a festival by 
the slaves, in memory of that king, who was born in 
servitude. 

On the 19th, the VinaUa are celebrated throughout 
Latinum, in honour of Jupiter, to whom libations of 
new wine are offered. 

On the 23d are solemnized the Vulcanalioy or feasts 
of Vulcan ; and victims are burnt in his honour, as 
god of fire. 

September is under the protection of Vulcan. 

On the 4th begin the LucU Magni or Romariz, which 
are sacred to the three great divinities, Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. They were celebrated originally on an 
island in the Tiber ; but, after the erection of the Great 
Circus by Tarquin the Elder, they were transferred 
thither, and thence obtained the name of Ludi 
Circenses. Chariot, horse, and foot, races, are exhibited 
to the Roman people ; and, in short, their amusements 
on these occasions are the same as ours, with the 
exception of those intellectual contests, which can only 
take place between men of genius, having for their 
judges an enlightened people. 

The 20th is sacred as the birth-day of Romulus. 
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October is under the protection of Mars ; to whom 
a horse, called Equus Octobris, is sacrificed on the 
15th of the motith, I have been informed that this 
ceremony is in allusion to the Trojan horse. 

November is dedicated to Diana; the Ludi Circenses 
iife renewed on the calends. 

On the 9th, sacrifices are offeted to Bacchus, to 
thank him for the gift^ he ha:s bestowed on man. 

On the 15th are the games Of the Plebeians, insti- 
tuted in memory of the reconciliation effected between 
the two orders of the state, after the retreat of the 
people to Mons Sacer. The plebeian eediles have the 
direction of them : they take place in the Circus, and 
last three days. 

On the Ides, the sacred feast called Epulwm Jovis is 
ofiered to Jupiter in the Capitol. The epulones an- 
nounce it, the evening before, in terms ill according 
with the dignity of its object. 

December is under the protection of Vesta. This 
month is entirely devoted to pleasure. Games of 
chance, forbidden during the remainder of the year, 
are then permitted ; every thing denotes or inspires 
joy, and Rome appears like one vast house, inhabited 
by the same family. But the celebrated feasts, called 
Saturnalia, do not properly begin till the 17th. On 
the eve of that day, children run through the streets, 
and announce the festival by crying out lo Saturnalia, 
They commence With sacrifices offered to Saturn, 
which are perfbrmed with the head uncovered, to indi- 
^cate, that Time discovers all things. The first law of 
this feast, and the best observed, is to abstain from all 
business, and be solely occupied with mirth and festi- 
vity. Every appearance of servitude is banished. 
Slaves enjoy the rights of freedom; they eat at the 
tables of their tnasfeiTs, and may even address them 
x^h innocent railkfy. In short, in these days of illu- 
sion, every thing brings to mind the wonders of the 
golden age, that ideal period which the imagination 
fondly strives to realise, in spite of sober reason. 

On the 21st is solemnized the feast of Angerona, 
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the goddess of Silence and Patience. She is repre* 
sented with her mouth bound up, and sealed. 

On the 24th begin games which last eight days : 
thus this favoured people end the year as they begin 
it, with pleasure. 

I shall not enter into a detail of the festivals whose 
periods are not fixed by the Calendar : the most re- 
markable are the Ferue Latirue, or Latin Holi- 
days, instituted by Tarquin the Proud. The coq- 
sui fixes them on any day he pleases, and is obliged 
to be present. These feasts are celebrated with the 
most scrupulous exactness ; and, if the slightest thing 
is omitted, it is necessary that they should be 
repeated. 

Having now gone through the whole circle of the 
year, I must make you acquainted with the different 
sorts of days which compose it, and the purposes to 
which they are destined. Festivals are sacred to the 
gods ; they are employed either in offering sacrifices, 
or in exhibiting games in their honour : they are spent 
in mirth and festivity, and are called Dies Nejasti. 
The other days, which are devoted to labour, are 
named Dies Fasti, The latter are divided into three 
classes: — 1st. The Fasti, properly so called, which 
are entirely devoted to civil affairs. 2d. The Fasti 
Anterioriy on which every kind of business is attended 
to till noon, the remainder of the day being set apart 
for religious exercises. 3dly. The Fasti Posteriori, 
of which the afternoon is a holiday, whilst the morn- 
ing is employed. 

Besides these distinctions, there are some days,^ 
called Dies Infausti, on which all business is suspend- 
ed. If some great calamity have befallen the state, or 
some crime nearly affecting the public safety have 
been committed, the day is considered as fatal, and is 
marked in black in the calendar, that the Romans 
may remember, on the recurrence of that period, to 
implore the pardon of the gods. The fortunate days, 
on the contrary, are marked with chalk; many are 
placed among the festivals ; the others, which are less 
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remarkable, are considered auspicious for the com- 
mencement of any important undertaking. 

Proceeding now to the subdivisions, I must inform 
you how the Romans have divided the day. For a 
long time, they only went by the rising and setting of 
the sun : the laws of the Twelve Tables make no men- 
tion of any other division. In the year of the city 447, 
Papyrius Cursor placed on the front of the temple of 
Lucrinus a dial, which divided the day into two equal 
parts. By the next improvement made upon this in- 
strument, the day was divided into twelve hours, be- 
ginning with sun-rise, and ending with sun-set. These 
hours were consequently of a different length at dif- 
ferent seasons ; the longest were called summer, and 
the shortest winter, hours. The sixth hour is always 
considered as the middle of the day. The hours of 
the night are reckoned from the ^un's setting to its 
rising : their length, which varies with the seasons, is 
of coarse greatest in the winter, when the days are 
shortest 

The civil day (dies civilis) is divided into four parts, 
each containing three hours. The night is also di- 
vided into four equal parts, called watches {vigilia)^ in 
reference to the employment of the soldiers at that 
time : they are distinguished as the first, second, third, 
and fourth watch. The Romans have borrowed from 
the Greeks the use of the clepsydra^ or hour-glass of 
sand, which is used chiefly in the camps, to divide the 
watches with the greater exactness. 

In houses, the different hours of the day are desig- 
nated by expressions which bear reference to their 
familiar nabits, and are simple and graceful ;. such as, 
cock'Crotuing, — the time when they give over crowing ^^-^ 
twilight f — the time when candles are lighted, — the hour 
of repose and of silence ^ Sfc, 
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LETTER XXIII. 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 
Toga Vixilis — Repast — Emane^Mition of a Slave. 

How shall I describe the lively emotions which I hftve 
this day experienced ? In witnessing the happiness of 
one who has been long a prey to wretchedness, I have 
almost lost the sense of my own misery. An unex- 
pected instance of good fortune that has befallen ano- 
ther brings solace to the wretch who has been bis 
partner in affliction ; for, in seeing happiness diffused 
thus suddenly around him, he also acquires a right to 
hope. Thus, the slave who beholds a fellow cs^ptive 
restored to liberty, looks forward to the day when his 
own chains shall be broken : but I must not pursue 
these reflections till I have made you acquainted with 
the circumstances that have given rise to them. 

The son of Cneus Octavius has just attained his 
seventeenth year. This period is considered by the 
Romans as a second entrance into life. Freed from 
the restraints of childhood, the young man is then 
formally admitted as a member of the state, and is 
reckoned among its defenders. Hitherto, paternal 
authority has been his only law, obedience his only 
duty ; but the voice of his country calls on him to fulfil 
obligations of higher importance, and changes the 
submissive son into a devoted citizen. 

In Rome, it is customar^j^ for the sons of senators 
and men of high rank to assume the toga pratexta at 
the age of thirteen ; for, though this vestment is one of 
the prerogatives of the great magistrates, their children 
are permitted to wear it, that they may make a 
respectable appearance in the senate, to which, on 
some occasions, they are allowed to accompany their 
fathers. Besides this, they wear a hollow golden 
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ball, called bulla, suspended from the neck. This 
custom is traced back to the time of Tarquin the 
Elder, who bestowed on his son, when very young:, 
this mark of honour, to recompense him for having 
killed an enemy in single combat. The privilege of 
wearing it has since been extended to all young per- 
sons of distinction. The bulla is made to open, and 
generally contains some preservative against sorcery : 
sometimes it is in the shape of a heart, to typify 
courage. This ornament serves to decorate the victor 
«n the day of his triumph ; and it is granted to the 
yomig, ^at they may be encouraged, by this prema- 
ture mark of favour, to earn the rewards which are 
always granted to merit. The day at length arrives 
when these frivolous distinctions are to be laid aside : 
outward show then yields to simplicity ; and, as the 
young woman consecrates her doll to Venus, so the 
youthful citizen conceals his bulla in sotne part of the 
house, and consecrates it to the Dii Lares. He ex- 
changes the toga prcetexta for the toga virilis, and 
glories in the metamorphosis. 

At break of day, all was life and motion in the con- 
suFs house, to prepare for the celebration of this long 
wished- for event. Relations, friends, clients, and 
even slaves, had assembled in the vestibule where the 
family images are kept. All were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of saluting the young Octavius ; some to offer 
him their friendship, others to solicit his. protection. 
Bding summoned by Syrus, I joined Lucius just as he 
was going to pay his first respects to his father. He 
ran to meet me, and embraced me tenderly : '' My 
dear Polycletes, (said he,) a single day has wrought a 
great change in my situation ; but the friendship that 
I have vowed to vou is unalterable : I have loved you 
ynhh. the ardour of childhood, and the discernment of a 
riper age will but confirm my regard.'' Then, without 
gWing me time to reply, he drew me along with him 
into his father's presence. On seeing his son, clothed 
in a plain tunic, and holding his golden bulla in his 
\ixadj the consul raised his hands to heaven, and ex- 

M 
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claimed, *^ Immortal gods! I thank ye for having p^f' 
mitted me to behold this day ; whatever may befall me 
hereafter, my eternal thanks will ever be due to you 
for this favour. Oh ! my son, (continued he, as he 
pressed him to his bosom,) be worthy of the country 
that adopts you, — live for her glory, and die for her 
safety." As he concluded these words, he took him 
by the hand, and led him towards those who were in 
waiting. '' You see here (said he,) Lucius Octavm 
Nepos, a Roman citizen. Vouchsafe to acknowledge 
him by this new title, and assist him in his endeavours 
to render himself deserving of it." At these words, a 
murmur of satisfaction ran through the assembly, and 
every one, according to his rank, approached the 
young man to offer his congratulations. As he was 
replying to these expressions of interest, I cast my 
eyes on Syrus, who had never left us, and who was 
scarcely able to repress his emotions. Sometimes 
he looked at his pupil with pride and self-congratula. 
tion ; then his countenance saddened at the idea of 
this great change, and, yielding to the latter feeling, 
he approached in his turn, and said, '< Oh ! Lucius, 
henceforth I must regard you only as a master ; the 
time of sweet familiarity is at an end : but, before he 
renounces it for ever, suffer your old servant once 
more to press you in his arms. My don, my dear son, 
for the last time I dare to give you that title." The 
young man was softened, and about to yield to his 
feelings, when he was checked by a look from his 
father. ** It is enough, (said he :) we must now hasten 
to the temple of Jupiter." 

Accordingly, we all repaired thither, where, after 
having invoked the sovereign of the gods, the Camilli, 
with some particular ceremonies, invested the young 
candidate with the Roman toga. From thence, fol- 
lowed by a retinue which increased at every step, we 
took the road to the Forum, A crowd of citizens, of 
all ranks, had already preceded us, tp do honour to 
the son of their prime magistrate; and Lucius had no 
iooner set foot in this public place, than he was saluted 
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by a general acclamation. He conducted himself with 
ease in the midst of a people of whom he was hence- 
forth to be a member ; and, joining the gracefulness of 
youth to the reserve of manhood, obtained the applause 
of men whose long experience had rendered them nice 
judges of merit. This (ieremony is necessary to the 
installation of every citizen. Up to this period, he has 
been known only in his own family ; and, appearing 
in public solely under their auspices, is as yet a 
stranger to his fellow countrymen : but, as soon as he 
shows himself publicly in the Forum, his title is con- 
firmed ; he has a right to appear in all the assemblies 
of the people, and to vote in the Comitia. 

We next proceeded to the temple of the goddess 
Juventas, the protectress of youth ; and, after sacri- 
ficing to her a white bull, Lucius, according to esta- 
blished custom, placed a piece of money on her altar. 
On our return to the consul's house, a magnificent 
repast was served up to all the company. Those of 
an inferior class were in a separate apartment : the 
others, among whom I was included, were 'shewn into 
a large hall, which is open only on solemn occasions. 
I had seen the Romans, hitherto, only in the interior 
of their families, and now became aware, for the first 
time, of the extent of their magnificence. 

In the first place, a short and wide robe, called 
synthesiSy was presented to each guest, this being 
more easy and commodious than the common toga. 
Slaves then offered them water to wash with in large 
silver basons, and every one waited in silence till his 
proper place was assigned to him. The table is square ; 
it rests on a single ivory foot, and is hence called 
monopodium. It is generally made of cedar or citron 
wood, and there are some which cost as much as a fine 
estate. One of the sides is always left empty, for the 
convenience of the slaves who bring in and out the 
dishes; on tfe remaining three are placed couches, 
with purple cushions and covers, on which the guests 
recline. The' usual number is three on each couch, 
and it never exceeds-.four. The table thus furnished 
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ivith its three coucbes«is called tricliniumf and it gives 
its name also to the eating-room. 

The most honourable place is the middle of the 
couch, and next to that the top; at the foot are the 
children and parasites^ for here, as elsewhere, the 
great are besieged by an host of eager -dependents, 
who are spoken of collectively under that title, but are 
also distinguished by different epithets, according to 
the nature of their habits. The uninvited guests, who 
are brought in by some members of the company^ are 
called umbrcB, in allusion to the shadow whicn accom« 
panics a body. Those who come entirely of their own 
accord are styled musca^ because, like flies, they are 
attracted by the odour of the meat; and the lowest 
class of all are denominated ^a^riones, on account of 
their exposing themselves to be bufletted and insulted 
by the servants. 

They began by drawing lots for the king or president 
of the feast, one of whose duties it is to regulate the 
healths that are to be drank. Chance, or some ma- 
noeuvre on the part of the servants, caused the lot to 
fall upon Lucius, who immediately availed himself of 
his rights by taking the middle of the couch, placing 
me above him. The other guests were seated accord- 
ing to their age and rank. 

The first course was composed of oysters and other 
shell-fish, olives, eggs, &c. viands more calculated to 
excite the appetite than to gratify it. It is called 
ante coena or promulsis, because, during this part of the 
repast, nothing is drank but wine diluted with water, 
and sweetened with honey, called mulsum. This 
course wns soon removed for another of a more solid 
nature, the table having been first cleaned with wet 
sponges. As the dishes were brought in, a head ser- 
vant, here called structor, placed them on the table, 
observing perfect symmetry in their arrangement, and 
contrasting them well one with another. But judge 
of my surprise, when I saw four men enter, bringing in 
with considerable difficulty, a whole boar, as huge as 
that of Erymanthus ! To its long tusks were tied two 
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6mail baskets filled with dates. ** Ah ! (cried one of 
the guests^ with an air of satisfaction,) here comes the 
Trojan boarT I could not help smiling at these 
Words : '< What ! (said I to Lucius,) it is to Eneas, 
your illustrious founder, that you owe this treat !" 

" You are mistaken, (replied he;) the table of Priam 
was more simple than ours. This boar derives its 
name from its resemblance to the Trojan horse : you 
will presently see in what this a£Bnity consists." 

The carver then began to cut it up with wonderful 
dexterity, to the sound of music ; and the guests, de- 
lighted with his address, watched him with close 
attention. The boar contained first a kid, in which 
Was a hare, within the hare a rabbit, and so on, down 
to a nightingale ; the latter was placed on a silver dish, 
and presented to Lucius as the most honourable and 
delicate morsel. The hilarity of the guests increased 
at this spectacle ; the cups were instantly filled, and 
t|iey drank prosperity to the new citizen ; .each person 
fijrst pouring a little wine on the table, and making an 
inyocation to Bacchus and the Dii Lares. Here tibese 
tibations are always ofiered at the beginning of the 
second course, whilst in Greece they are made at any 
hour of the day, and equally at the beginning or the 
end of the repast. As soon as any dish was cut up, 
a slave called distributor, presented it to the guests; 
each chose the part he preferred, and several put what 
was offered them into a woollen napkin, called mappa, 
which they had brought with them, that they might 
9end it to their wives and children. 

I shall not give you a minute account of every thing 
that was on the table. I was most struck with some 
dormice on silver gridirons,, which were rolled up in 
the same form in which they are found asleep in their 
holes in the forests. The middle dish was a peacock. 
At one end of the table were lampreys of an extraor- 
dinary size ; and at the other a very large sturgeon. 

One of the company, on bearing that I was a Greek, 
asked me if the Roman repasts equalled those of my 
country. " Yes, (replied I,) and, like you, we have 
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far surpassed our ancestors in luxury. Formerly, the 
Athenians were contented with the produce of Attica; 
but, since we have conquered the Persians, oar citizens 
have lived like satraps." 

** And ours live like the King of Persia hifflself,** 
rejoined the parasite. " A great nation ought not to 
seek its subsistence beyond its own limits ; but we 
command the universe, and it is fit that it should sup* 
ply the wants of its masters. We have as good a claim 
tq the bird of the Phasis, and the peacock of the 
Indies, which appear upon our tables, as our ancestors 
had .to the radishes of their own gardens." 

Tne consul here joined in the conversation.-— 
V Doubtless, (said he, in a grave and moderate tone,) 
every one is at liberty to enjoy his own possessions, 
and to avail himself freely of the advantages which the 
times afford him. The splendour of Rome requires 
that her principal citizens should live with magnifi- 
cence, but this magnificence should be pure and sub* 
lime as the source from whence it springs. I like to 
see it displayed in our temples and public places, or in 
solemn feasts on occasions like the present ; but who 
amongst us doe^ not know that the lowest of the pub- 
licans continually give, without sufficient cause, enter- 
tainments superior to that which I now offer you to 
consecrate an important event ? Have they not been 
seen to load their tables with seven successive courses 
of the most rare and exquisite viands ? They exhaust 
the forests and the sea to satisfy their immoderate 
luxury; and in the countries which she has subdued, 
Rome will soon have more purveyors than soldiers.*' 

** Do you then think, (resumed the former speaker,) 
that the illustrious Cincinnatus would have acted dif- 
ferently from us, had he lived in our time V* 

'* He might have conformed to our habits, (replied 
the consul;) but his character would have been still 
the same. Our customs and manners often appertain 
to the age in which we live ; our virtues and vices are 
our own. The hero of whom you speak would have 
set an example of moderation in the very bosom of 
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magnificence ; whilst the suitors of Penelope, who ate 
nothing but broiled beef, would hare been prodigal in 
the midst of poverty." 

A tribune of the people, who was one of the guests, 
eagerly seized this opportunity of introducing some 
of his popular maxims. '' What ! (said he, energeti- 
cally,) can any man be master of his own fortune when 
he sees so many citizens around him in penury ? Are 
not our superfluities theirs by right ; and, leaving hu- 
manity out of the question, does not mere prudence 
require that we should literally supply their wants ? 
Yet, instead of this, we insult the unfortunate by an 
absurd ostentation. There are now five hundred 
houses in Rome which contain silver dishes of the 
weight of an hundred pounds. How different from 
the time when a consul left behind him nothing but 
two small silver cups, which he had received as a pre- 
sent from his father-in-law, on his return from a 
glorious campaign. Who that sees this sumptuous 
table would believe that a law was passed, not a cen- 
tury ago, {lex Fannia,) which prohibited the serving 
up any other fowl than one hen at a feast, and even 
that might not be fattened for the purpose V 

The consul smiled, and only replied by sending the 
tribune the most delicate morsel of a pheasant, which 
had just been cut up. This zealous champion of the 
ancient simplicity received it with much delight, and 
was soon so completely occupied with what was before 
him, that he left the conversation to others. 

Presently the viands which covered the table were 
removed, and the third course was brought in. It 
consisted of pastry of all kinds, and of the finest 
fruits. The cups of the guests were changed for 
others of a larger size; and several slaves entered, 
laden with large earthen vases, manufactured at 
Samos. All were carefully stopped with resin, and 
bad labels affixed to them, describing the quality and 
age of the wine which they contained, marked by the 
year of the consulship. On some of them was written. 
Drink; on others^ / am thirsty. At this sight, the 
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joy of the gaests redoubled. <' Oh! what a happy age 
is ours ! (cried one.) Romulus made only libatiODs of 
milk to the gods. Numa forbade the pouring of wine 
on the ashes of the dead ; and, in order to obtain the 
victory on some critical occasion, a Roman general 
promised Jupiter to bestow on his altar a few drops of 
that wine which here flows m such abundance. Let 
us honour the past time, and enjoy the present.'' 
This speech was warmly applauded, and the tribune 
himself, as he held out his cup, allowed that the gods 
are honoured by the use of their gifts. 

Lucius offered me a piece of a honeycomb, which 
was placed in the middle of the table, on some fresh 
turf. ''This honey (said he,) comes from Mount 
Hybla ; taste it, and tell us if it equdl that of Mount 
Hymettus.'^ 

''It is as sweet, (replied I,) but it has not the fra- 
grance of ours. The ungrateful sml of my country 
bestows on some of its productions a peculiar delicacy 
of flavour. Thus, our figs are superior to those of 
Tusculum. But you, agai% have some advantafpea 
over us : nothing can equal your Calabrian gtapes^ the 
chesnuts of Sicily, or the nuts of Avella ; we have no 
pears so tine as yours, and the apple is a fruit with 
which we are scarcely acquainted.'' 

" It is thus (said the consul,) that the gods haie 
distributed their gifts : there is no nation which they 
have overlooked ; nor is there any one which enjoys 
the whole of their favours. They all stand in ne^of 
each other, and necessity unites them even more 
closely than mutual kindness. Carthage supplies m 
with those fine pomegranates which we call after her 
name ; the apricot is a native of Armenia; and the city 
of Cydon, in Crete, give us those fine golden pears 
which are so remarkable for their size and flavoar. 
But what can be more varied than the gifts of Bac- 
chus ? Italy, Greece, and Persia, make it their boast, 
that they send the most delicious tributes to Rome ; 
and dispute with each other for a preference, which 
we grant to each in turn. Here (continued he,) are 
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viities from Faiernus, Arvisus, Coecabum, Lesbos, &c. 
AU of them are old, and choice ; but you will not find 
<m iny table those wines perfumed with myrrh and 
spikenard, ithich are the delight of epicures : I love 
to eajoy the gifts of Nature with my friends, but never 
«ialterate them." 

Every one called freely for the wine which he pre- 
ferred. Lucius asked for a large cup of Lesbian, and 
presented it to me, saying, '< Taste this : let it for the 
first moment remind you of your country, and then 
drown, the recollection of it." 

I emptied half of the cup, and returned it to him, 
saying, ** My dear Lucius, the first part of your wish 
IB accomplished ; help me to preserve myself from the 
second, and share with your friend in the joy that you 
are anxious to inspire/' 

Daring all this time, I had scarcely removed my 
eyes from Syrus. Standing behind his young master, 
he waited on him with eager solicitude, and on him 
alone. Attentive to his slightest movements, he 
seemed even to anticipate his wishes ; and, forgetful at 
once of his age and of his services, was studious to be 
more active than the young slaves who surrounded the 
table, and waited on the guests. 

Towards the end of the repast, the consul raised 
himself on his couch, and said, " My son, you are to- 
day entering on the career of life, and 1 wish that 
your first step should be marked in a distinguished 
manner. I swear, by this table on which I lay my 
hand, that I will fully satisfy your first request : the 
choice that you make will stamp you in public opinion. 
Speak : were you to ask my whole fortune, my word 
is sacred.'' 

** Then, my father, (said the young man, blushing,) 
I will not delay availing myself of your kindness, and 
I trust you will approve the use I make of it. I bestow 
Uberty on Syrus.'*' 

All the guests warmly applauded this reply. The 
consul smiled affectionately, and said, " Well, Lucius, 
you have not disappointed my expectations. He who 

M 2 
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sowed in your breast the seeds of virtue, has a right to 
reap the first fruits. I applaud your gratitude, aad 
only checked the expression of it this mornin||, that 
you might afterwards indulge it the more freely.'' 
Then, turning towards Syrus, '* Give me your hand, 
(said he ;) and let this first token of your freedom place 
you on the footing of a guest. Take your place on 
my couch, and drink from -my cup." 

How shall I describe the rapture of Syrus? Hesi- 
tating and confused, his features expressed the varied 
and rapid emotions that were passing in his agitated 
mind. His breast heaved, and he breathed with di£B- 
culty ; when, on a sudden, a torrent of tears came to 
his relief: they were more eloquent than language. 
He approached Octavius, and, instead of taking the 
hand that was offered him, threw himself at his feet. 
" Yes, (said he, at length,) you have changed my 
condition ; you have gilded my evening hours with the 
sunshine of happiness ; but you must still be my re- 
spected, my generous master. I myself confer on you 
the rights which fate has granted you heretofore : suffer 
your old servant to pass the remainder of his life in 
your family ; the only favour he asks is, that he may 
be allowed once more to behold his native country." 

" You are mistaken, Syrus : you no longer need 
permission of any one. Go freely wherever inclination 
leads you: no one has a right to control you. I de- 
clare you a Roman citizen^ and this sacred title is 
respected throughout the universe." Then, addressing 
himself to the guests, " My friends, (said he,) you. 
know that I have only to declare before the censor that 
I have freed my slave, in order to establish his liberty: 
nay, the very declaration that I make before you at this 
moment would be alone sufficient; but I should not 
consider that I had discharged my duty towards this 
faithful servant, if I did not do as much for him as is 
every day done in favour of a thousand others, whose 
services have been less important. He has himself 
informed you, Lucius, that after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, a slave named Vindicius saved the newly- 
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farmed Republic, by revealing a conspiracy made in 
favour of the banished family ; to commemorate which, 
this species of freedom, which confers the full rights 
of a citizen, was bestowed on him, and is thence called 
Vindicta, It is in this way that you must show your 
gratitude to your preceptor : he who has made you a 
good citizen, has well deserved to become one himself. 
Complete the work you have so happily begun : my 
part is performed, and I am now but a witness/' 

Lucius then rose. "My father, (said he,) and all 
ye who are his guests, deign to accompany me." 

He led the way, and was closely followed by Syrus, 
and attended by all the company, the consul mixing 
with the rest. A slave had been sent forward, to 
announce our arrival to the prsetor, whom we found 
seated in his curule chair, with his scribes below him, 
and the lictors standing on each side. Lucius ad- 
vanced, and, pointing to Syrus, said in a loud voice, 
*' / desire that this man should he free" On this, the 
magistrate touched the head of the slave with a rod 
which he held in his hand, pronouncing these words, 
" / declare that this man is free, after the manner of 
the Romans,** Then a lie tor, approaching the new 
freed-man, took him by the hand, and turned him 
rpund in a circle, signifying by this that leave was 
granted him to go where he pleased. 

After taking leave of the praetor, we returned to the 
house of the consul: Syrus walked confidently through 
the Forum, as a man who from that time has a right 
to a place in it. I called to mind what he had himself 
observed to me relative to the humiliation which is 
here inseparable from the condition of a freed-man: 
but the ideas of men alter with their situation, and the 
honourable circumstances which had attended his 
manumission seemed to have changed its nature in his 
eyes, for he now appeared to see only the advantages 
of his new condition. On our return home, he was 
saluted by the names of Cneus Octavius Syrus, for it is 
an established custom for freed-men to prefix the 
names of their former master to their own. They are 
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in some sense annexed to his family, and become hi9 
clients. In no case, hoWeTer, may they marry the 
-widow, daughter, or sister, of their patron ; and the 
highest office to which they can aspire is that of 
plebeian eedile. But their children hare the same 
privileges as other citizens^ except that they are not 
admitted to the great dignities of the state; and they 
themselves enjoy fully all the other rights : for instance, 
they have the privilege of bein^ tried in the comitia, 
and may not be beaten with rods or put to the torture. 
I have been told that Romans, implicated in criminal 
affairs, have been known to bestow liberty on all their 
slaves, lest the confession of their masters' gnilt should 
be extorted from them by the torture. 

To-morrow the new citizen will show himself to the 
censor, who will inscribe his name in the registers, 
take notes of his possessions, and assign htm the plae^ 
he is to occupy among the Roman people. Freed«>men 
are always placed in the Urban tribes, and generally 
in the tribe Esquilina ; but important services, honour- 
able conduct, or an increase of fortune, may raise them 
to higher classes. 

Syrus has one more religious formality to go 
through ; but the lateness of the hour does not permit 
him to discharge it to-day. Early to-morning, Lucius 
and I are to accompany him to the temple of Feronia, 
the protectress of freed-men. They consecrate their 
hair to this goddess, and put on the cap of liberty 
before her altar. 

Happy Syrus ! your woes are ended : mine, perhaps, 
are scarcely yet begun. 
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Svcu was the impatience of Synis to have his freedom 
confirmed, that he did not wait for as» but proceeded 
alone, at day-break, to the temple of Feronia; and, 
jast as Lucius and I were talking of him, we saw him 
return, wearing on his head the symbol of liberty. 
'' Ohy my dear young friend, (said he to Lucius, with 
much emotion^) how delightful is this change in my 
condition, for which I am indebted to you! My 
heart, oppressed by misfortune, seemed lost to ail 
sense of enjoyment, and you have recalled the happy 
feelings of my youth. How sublime does Rome now 
appear to me ! Happy city ! and am I, too, one of thy 
citizens; may thy prosperity increase, and may I 
breathe my last sigh in thy bosom I*' Then addressing 
me, " Think not, dear Polycletes, (added he,) that the 
country which has adopted me, will ever make me 
unmindful of that which gave me birth. Yesterday, 
I was but a humble slave, and scarcely dared consider 
you as a fellow countryman ; to-day, that I am be- 
come a Roman citizen, my highest ambition is to be 
your friend." 

At this instant the consul entered ; he smiled benig- 
nantly on observing Syrus*s change of attire, and said 
to him, "It is not sufficient to have given you this 
rank amongst us ; we must also enable you to support 
it worthily. Speak without reserve to your old master, 
and tell him what is your peculium,** 

" Your generosity (replied Syrus,) would have made 
it considerable ; but shall I venture to own, that I have 
disposed of it, without your consent^ to support an 
indSgent brother." 
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" Well, Syrus, I will place you in a situation where 
you will be better able to assist him. I give you the 
superintendance of my country-house near Fidena: 
you know the emoluments attached to that employ- 
ment; I now double them, in consideration of the 
purpose to which they will be applied.*' He sighed 
deeply, and added, *• Oh ! would that it were in my 
power, free from the cares which overwhelm and the 
dangers which surround me, soon to follow you 
thither ; and to pass my days in peace, far from the 
fatal honours which cost me so dear !'' Here he 
paused, and, for some minutes, appeared absorbed in 
deep and painful meditation. We looked anxiously 
at each other, without daring to offer a single word, 
and in vain endeavoured to penetrate his thoughts, 
when, suddenly raising his head, and looking at us 
with an air of dignity, he said, "The gods are the 
arbiters of our fate ; we must submit to their eternal 
decrees, for it were vain to attempt eluding them." 
Then, addressing Syrus, he added, " Hasten to your 
destination: Lucius will accompany you as far as Villa 
Octavia, for it is right that he should inform his 
grandfather in person of the rank he now holds 
amongst men. Perhaps his friend Polycletes will not 
object to be of the party." 

We immediately obeyed his orders, and prepared 
for our journey ; each putting on a scorteay or robe 
made of skins, and a broad brimmed hat, called peta- 
sus, to shelter us from the weather. We then left the 
city by the Porta Triumph alis, which is at the foot of 
the Capitoline Hill ; and gained the shores of the 
Tiber, when, ascending towards its source, we took 
the road to Fidena, which is twelve miles, or ninety- 
six stadia, distant from Rome. 

I now contemplated with admiration the magnificent 
roads which I could but just discern from the gates 
of the city. "This road (said Syrus,) was made by 
Gaius Gracchus, at the time when he was in greatest 
favour with the people. He divided it into equal 
spaces, called miles, each of which is equal to eight 
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Stadia ; they are marked on fine columns of stone, and, 
at nearer intervals, he placed by the road-side high 
stones, to assist the traveller in mounting on his 
horse." 

Here and there we perceived tombs of a noble 
and simple style of architecture. These funeral 
monuments seem to have been placed there to remind 
man of his weakness ; while, at the same time, an 
opposite effect is produced by certain gigantic works 
of art, which bear witness to his power. Amongst the 
latter are immense aqueducts, which convey rivers, 
diverted from their course, from hill to hili ; and mag- 
nificent temples. Palaces and enchantiDg dwellings, 
the residences of many illustrious Romans, met the 
eye on every side. Since the establishment of the 
republic, their passion for a rural life has continued 
undiminished, though displayed in a different way. 
Formerly, a field of small dimensions was the sole 
patrimony of a numerous family: they cultivated it 
laboriously, and it supplied them with the necessaries 
of life. Now, converted into an expensive garden, it 
is the proof, but no longer the source, of their riches. 
When their presence is required in Rome, subaltern 
officers, called Viatores, summon them to the city in 
the name of the magistrates ; and, no sooner is their 
business terminated, than they return to these peaceful 
retreats, where the great indulge their caprices without 
dreading the observation of the people, whom they are 
obliged to respect ; and escape from a host of impor- 
tunate clients, by whom they are constantly beset in 
the city. After having played the part of citizens in 
Rome, they come here to command a people of slaves : 
in the morning, they are proud republicans ; in the 
evening, absolute monarchs. There yet remain, how- 
ever, some old models of those virtues whose existence 
might otherwise be questionable ; venerable ruins of a 
mouldering edifice, which stand to attest its ancient 
greatness. 

" Sextus Octavius (said my companion,) is one of 
those extraordinary beings in whom the change of 
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times have produced no aiteratioii. He important 
offices which he has filled, have in no degree deprived 
him of his simplicity of character. An ardent lovet 
of his country, he has shed his blood in her defence, 
and for her glory ; but, on seeing her present degra- 
dation, his austere soul bums with indignation, and, 
far from being a partaker in the unhappy change, he 
is even afraid of witnessing it. You will not see this 
venerable old man without emotion. Besides the 
sacred ties of blood, gratitude alone would teach me 
to consider him in the light of a parent: he had the 
care of my childhood, while my father commanded in 
the army ; and from his example, and his precepts, I 
first learnt to reverence virtue." 

''To whom (said I to Lucius, interrupting him,) 
does that cheerful habitation belong which rises on the 
declivity of the hill, and is distinguished from the 
others by the peculiarity of its construction? It is 
adorned neither with porticoes nor columns, and I see 
neither statues nor vases in the gardens ; but it invites 
attention from its agreeable situation, and the wide 
domain which surrounds it bespeak the quality of its 
owner." 

" It is to that very house that we are going, (said 
he;) you will there see a Roman general turned 
gardener V* 

At this spot we embraced Syrus, and took our leave 
of him, promising to visit him shortly in his new 
establishment ; then, quitting the road of Fidena, we 
approached the habitation of which we had been 
speaking. A dog of Epirus, of monstrous size, guarded 
the entrance: over his cell was written, in large cha- 
racters, Cave canem (Beware of the dog). The noise 
he made on our approach brought several slaves to 
the door, who, on recognising Lucius, invited us inta 
the house. One of them went to acquaint his master 
with our arrival ; but, instead of waiting for him, we 
ourselves went to look for him in the garden. 

In front of the house were small borders, separated 
from each other by sand of different colours, contaia- 
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ing the finest flowers known in Italy. Beyond these 
were basons of limpid water, bordered with turf, and 
long walks edged with box, and kept perfectly smooth, 
which led to large and well -planted orchards. 

Luqius having stopped to gather some flowers, If 
followed the first path that presented itself, and, after 
walking in it for some time, met an old man, whose 
dress resembled that of Eumeeus ; his figure was bent 
towards the earth, but he slowly raised himself at my 
approeu^h. I was afiected by the sight of his white 
hair, and deep wrinkles. ''What! (I mentally ex* 
claimed,) is it possible that such labour can be 
required of one who is already bowed down with the 
weight of so many winters I" Then, addressing my- 
self to him, ''Father, (said I,) I conclude that it is 
you who have the superintendance of these gardens : 
I am delighted with them^ and have never seen any so 
well kept up." 

" Young man, (replied he,) you are welcome : if it 
be your wish to speak with Sextus Octavius, I will 
mtroduce you.*' 

'' My companion will present me to him in a few 
minutes, (replied 1 ;) meanwhile, sufler me to have a 
little conversation with you. I am a stranger in this 
country, and am not yet acquainted with all its cus. 
toms : but, in my native land, no master would ever 
dare to jequire of a servant of your age any labour so 
severe as that in which I see you are engaged.'' 

'' There are many persons here (answered he,) who 
have acquired a right to repose ; but, by a distinction 
of nfhich I ought not to complain, this time is not yet 
come for me ; and, so far from desiring, I even dread, 
iU arrival. I myself planted these trees, — they were 
all grafted by my hand, — I have the sole care of them ; 
^d the love of labour has become habitual to me. 
These young slaves work with double zeal when they 
see an old man share their fatigue ; and it softens the 
ngour of their situation." 
, "Ah! (cried I,) happy is he who is surrounded by 
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such servants as you> and who is worthy of command" 
ing them.*' 

We were here joined by Lucius : he threw himself 
into the arms of the old man, who pressed him ten- 
derly to his bosom ; and I now discovered that it was 
with Sextus Octavius himself with whom I had been 
conversing without knowing it. When the first ques- 
tions were over, '* Young Greek, (said he to me,) you 
know what my occupations are, and appear to be no 
stranger to them yourself: I now wish to show you 
their results. On this side, exposed to the burning 
breath of Eurus (the east wind), is a collection of the 
finest species of vines : many of them are foreign to 
my country, but, by dint of care, I have succeeded in 
naturalising them. In this single enclosure I have 
more than eighty sorts, two-thirds of which belong to 
4taly ; but who could ever enumerate the varieties that 
cover the sides of our fertile hills ? The number en- 
creases every day ; for Nature requires nothing but 
care to multiply her treasures. 

" Facing the wind Favonius (the west,) is a planta- 
tion of olive-trees. This useful tree, to which you 
Greeks have attributed a divine origin, was scarcely 
known in Italy long after the foundation of Rome ; 
and, even so late as the year 505, a pbund of olive-oil 
was valued at twelve <issesy though now ten pounds 
may be purchased for a single as. Hesiod, so cele- 
brated for his knowledge of agriculture, says, that no 
man ever saw the fruit of an olive-tree which he had 
planted; but I have some here of but a few years 
standing, which contradict the assertion, for they 
already reward my care. In that dry and rocky spot 
are twenty-nine species of the fig : this tree ought to 
be dear to the Romans, for it was a fig-tree that caused 
the destruction of Carthage. Cato one day entered 
the senate, carrying a fig under his robe : he showed it 
to all the senators, one after another, asking each how 
long it had been gathered : they all replied, that it was 
still fresh. " Well, (said he,) know, then, that this 
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fruit was gathered at Carthage only three days ago. 
What ! senators, (added he, with emphasis,) is the 
enemy but at three days' journey from Rome, and do 
you remain inactive?' The senate, struck by this 
lively image, instantly declared war, and Carthage 
was destroyed. 

*' I will not fatigue you with an account of all the 
fruits that I have collected here, but shall 'content 
myself with pointing out the most remarkable. This 
pear we owe to DecimuSy and it is called after his 
name : here is another, which, by antiphrasis, is called 
the Superb y for it is the smallest of its species, but 
ripens the first ; nor must you overlook the pear of 
Venus, which derives its name from its elegant form 
and fine colour. These quinces, which weigh down 
the branch that bears them, seldom appear upon our 
tables ; they serve chiefly to adorn the altars of oup 
household gods. 

On this side, in a finer and richer soil, are apple- 
trees. The choicest kinds are the Appian, Claudian, 
and some others, which bear the names of the persons 
who- introduced them. These celebrated men derived 
as much glory from these humble acquisitions as from 
the victories which they gained at the head of our 
armies, and public gratitude has recompensed the ser- 
vice by thus preserving it in remembrance. 

The walnut-tree, which covers the banks of the 
Euphrates ; the almond, which blooms before the 
opening of spring ; the service-tree, so slow of growth ; 
and the medlar, which is but recently introduced : all 
these, down to the humble raspberry, find a place in 
my garden ; you will see there every thing that can 
draw nourishment from the fertile soil of Italy. But 
I have led you enough from tree to tree ; your pace 
begins to slacken with fatigue, and it is time to taste 
the sweets of repose." 

On our return to the house, we passed through the 
kitchen garden. "You may see here (said Octavius,) 
the origin of the modest and respectable titles of some 
of the first families in Rome. The Pisones are 
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descended from a planter of peas (pistun) ; the Lentuli 
from a cultivator of lentiles; and the founder of the 
noble house of the Fabii carried beans (yh^a) to mar* 
ket. The change of the kcrtus pinguis, or kitchen 
garden, devolved on the mistress of the family ; and 
she whose garden was neglected, was considered a bad 
housewife. The refinements which sensuality has 
invented were then unknown. Vegetables formed the 
principal food of the Romans ; and the consumption of 
them was so considerable, that the taxes gathered in 
the Forum Herbarium brought in great i^ms to the 
treasury ; but the people complained so loudly of this 
tax upon the necessaries of life, that it was at last 
found necessary to exempt them from it. 

^' With the exception of this fine asparagus, which 
comes from the territory of Ravenna, you will see here 
nothing rare. I have travelled through different 
countries, and have constantly observed that the most 
common productions are every where the best. But 
follow me, and let us go to enjoy together the simple 
gifts that Nature has bestowed upon me.'' 

He then led us to a ctBnatiOf or supper-room^ sk* 
tuated, as usual, in the upper part of a high tower, 
which rises above the rest of the villa. It was delight* 
fully cool, having windows on its four sides, which 
afforded a pleasant prospect of a smiling and well, 
cultivated country. A repast was then served up to 
us, consisting of a roasted lamb, milk, honey, and all 
the fruits of the season. The wine of the country 
flowed in cups ornamented with flowers, and around 
us was heard the soft cooing of the dove. There was 
a sweet and affecting simplicity in the whole which 
deeply interested my feelings, and, yielding to. the 
impulse of the moment, I exclaimed, *' Happy man ! 
may the gods prolong your peaceful existence, and, by 
living in the midst of your fellow citizens, may you 
bring them back to the love of those innocent enjoy- 
ments which we are now sharing with you.*' 

" Who ? I ? (replied he, with vehemence,) what 
should I do at Rome ? Witness the triumph of in- 
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trigties and audacity ; hear perfidious orators warmly 
declaim in the tribune on the , love of their country, 
when striking at her very existence; and calmly look 
on while impudent candidates obtain, by the basest 
means, the rewards due to distinguished merit. No ; 
as the Vestals fled at the approach of the Gauls, so 
have I forsaken Rome, carrying the sacred fire in my 
bosom ; and nothing can ever induce me to return 
to it." 

** Ah! (cried Lucius,) can you forget that my father, 
the worthy heir of your virtues, inhabits that very 
Rome ; and does not the dignity with which he is in- 
vested prove, that she has still some true citizens T 

** But what avail vain suffrages, (answered he,) if they 
become fatal to him who obtains them. Woe, woe, to 
the virtuous man who is called to govern corrupt citi- 
zens ! Oh, my young friends, you can ill imagine how 
painful are the sensations of him who has lived long 
enough to compare ancient Rome with the city that 
now usurps that sacred name. What a change! 
Those very men, whose boundless ambition the earth 
itself cannot satisfy, had forefathers who gloried in 
their poverty. Cornelius Rufinus, who had been twice 
consul, was banished from the senate because he was 
convicted of having eight pounds weight of silver in 
his house ; he would now incur the like disgrace for 
not having more." Then, raising his feeble hands to 
heaven, he exclaimed, " Oh ! Rome ; oh ! my country ; 
Divinity, whom I have adored from childhood, and to 
whom my latest vows shall be offered, avert the evils 
which menace thy people, or let me not live to witness 
them! But I reproach myself, (added he, in a calmer 
tone,) for disturbing that innocent security which is 
natural to youth. Come with me, and I will introduce 
you to the companions of my retreat." 

He then led the way to his library, into which we 
were admitted by a slave called Libraritis, who has 
the care of the books, and takes copies of all the new 
ones that are added to the collection. 

** You will find here (said Octavius,) none but Latin 

6 
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authors ; not that I despise the learned productions of 
Greece, but I was desirous to collect in this place the 
archives of Rome. You see the laws, the plebiscita, 
the decrees of the senate, and the most important 
edicts, chronologically arranged on those tablets. 
Observe how much the number has increased of late 
years : a lustrum has produced more than a century 
formerly, and one-half of them serves only to evade 
the other. Here are the historians ; there are the 
authors who have written treatises on particular sub- 
jects. These are the works of Cato: I follow his 
precepts in the cultivation of my garden, and whatever 
success I may have obtained is due to him alone." 

" But you will, at least, allow, (said I,) that you 
have not imitated him in parsimony. I have read his 
works, and I remember that he recommends the reduc- 
tion of the number of slaves when the figs begin to 
ripen, and strongly urges their being sent to market 
wnen they grow old, that there may be no useless 
mouths to feed.*" 

" Young stranger, (answered Octavius, in a severe 
tone,) every thing that a great man has done ought to 
be judged with circumspection. Convinced, by long 
experience, that a wise economy in the citizens can 
alone ensure prosperity to the state, Cato was, all his 
life, studious to inculcate the necessity of that virtue. 
I have seen him, in years of distress, open his grana- 
ries, his store-houses, and his cellars, to his numerous 
clients, and lavish on them the wealth which he had 
amassed by scrupulous care. None but a frugal man 
can be liberal. Remember, also, that a hero is liable 
to err, because he is a man ; but that, even in his 
errors, there is something noble.'* 

Confused at having drawn on myself this repri- 
mand, I scarcely dared lift up my eyes. Octavius per- 
ceived my embarrassment, and was generous enough 
to relieve me from it. He enquired into my family, 
and my occupations ; and I saw that an indiscreet 
observation had not weakened the interest he had evi- 
dently felt for me from the first. After a few minutes' 
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conversation, he leant on my arm, and conducted us to 
the apartment where we were to pass the night. " My 
friends, (said he,) you will not sleep on down in my 
house : these beds are stuffed with the finest wool that 
my flocks produce. May the fatigues of the day ren- 
der your sleep sound and peaceful." 



LETTER XXV. 

POLYCLETES TO CRANTOR. 
Agriculture — Tillage — Cattle — Implements of Husbandry. 

The next morning, being awakened early by the 
crowing of the cock, we rose, and went in search of 
our host, whom we found at the door of the house, 
looking attentively at his cattle, as they were going 
into the fields. 

" Father, (said Lucius, gaily,) are you reviewing 
your troops ?*' 

'^ Yes, my son, (answered the old man, in the same 
tone ;) there are others whom I may have led with 
greater glory, but these are best adapted to a general 
who is sinking beneath the weight of years. Be it 
your part, Lucius, to lead our valiant legions on to 
victory ; it is mine to guide the tardy oxen, and to till 
the stubborn soil.*' 

When he had finished his inspection, and given his 
orders for the employment of the day, he said to us, 
" My young friends, yesterday I showed you the gar- 
dener, to-day I must make you acquainted with the 
husbandman. Here I confine myself to the cultiva- 
tion of a few acres of ground, sufficient for the support 
of my household ; but, at the distance of two miles, I 
have a farm, to which I will conduct you. I laid it 
out entirely m]fself, and shall have much pleasure in 
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explaining to you every thing connected with an occu- 
pation in which I daily take fresh delight. Follow 
me, my friends : you, Lucius, will become acquainted 
with an estate which will one day be your own ; you 
will be able to compare my occupations with those of 
the inhabitants of the city, I dare not call them by the 
name of Romans ; and your judgment, as yet unpre- 
judiced, will enable you to decide with equity between 
the two. YovL, young Greek, will acquire a know- 
ledge of our agriculture ; and I shall appreciate your 
remarks, for I have often received useful hints from 
foreigners, and have sometimes been fortunate enough 
to give them salutary advice in return." 

We set out, accompanied merely by an old confi« 
dential slave : I approached Octavius, and entreated 
him to lean upon me. ''Suffer my old servant (said 
he, smiling,) still to perform the office which he has 
filled for so many years ; you would hasten my steps, 
and I should but retard yours : a journey, let it be of 
what nature it may, can only be agreeable when the 
companions are well matched/' 

Lucius and I went before, whilst the old man fol- 
lowed us slowly, and we stopped occasionally to wait 
for him, and to ask an explanation of the different 
objects which met our view. *' That land, (said he,) 
which extends as far as the great clump of trees near 
which the mansion is situated, is my domain. I was 
long undetermined as to the spot on which I should 
fix : the rich lands are unhealthy, the dry unfertile. 
At length, on mature reflection, I decided on this ^t 
of rising ground, which combines in itself three requi- 
sites for die perfect cultivation of land,— wood, water, 
and pasture. It has also a fertile soil, a pure air; i^i 
near to the high road, and in a good neighbourhood. 
My estate is not very considerable ; on this point I 
have followed the maxim of one of our best agricul- 
turists: ' A large farm (says he,) is an object of admi- 
ration ; a small one, a source of profit.' 

'* I possess four hundred acres of land : but this is 
mwht nay, it is even too much, when we recollect that 
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Quintus CinciDnatus possessed but four, and he was 
engaged in ploughing these when the deputies of the 
senate came to inform him of his nomination to the 
office of dictator. Caius Fabricius and Curius Den- 
tatus had each seven acres, which was the portion of 
the lowest citizens. But times are changed, and I 
need not blush because I possess what would have 
been sufficient for the fortunes of so many, when I see 
others who are an hundred times richer than myself. 

** Of these four hundred acres, fifty are in wood, 
and fifty in pasture, leaving a residue of three hun- 
dred, one-half of which is left fallow every year, which 
reduces my actual cultivation to an hundred and fifty 
acres. Most of our agriculturists make the good land 
bear crops annually, and leave none but the poor 
lands fallow ; but no field that has afforded a harvest 
augbt to be sown with corn the following year." 

We followed a small path, through some ploughed 
fields. *'This land is now barren, (said Octavius;) 
last year* it was productive. We till it several times, 
in order to expose every part, in turn, to the influence 
of the air; and, when the seed-time arrives, we confide 
to tbe earth that precious grain, which is the staff of 
human existence. 

"See, (continued the old man,) with what regula- 
rity this field is ploughed. The furrows are all straight, 
aiid of equal breadth: the ploughman who makes a 
crooked furrow is said delirare, that is to say, to go 
out of bis line (de lira). This expression is used in a 
moral sense to signify any kind of mental aberration." 

Iexj>ressed a desire to examine the Roman plough, 
tliat I might compare it with ours. *' Wait one mo- 
ment, (said Octavius,) the man who is ploughing at 
the extremity of this field will presently return to- 
wards us, making a new furrow ; and you may then 
satisfy your curiosity, for the oxen rest a little at each 
turning^." 

The labourer soon approached us : with one hand 
he guided the plough, and in the other he held a stick, 
sharpened at the end, called stimulus, which served 

N 
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to goad his oxen, or to turn them when he pleased. 
They are harnessed by the horns, and yoked together. 
Two or four are the usual number, according to the 
stiffness or lightness of the soil ; sometimes there are 
three in the same yoke. 

" We use several sorts of ploughs, (continued the 
old Roman ;) some with wheels, and others without: 
there are no general rules for the construction of this 
useful implement. I have travelled in several coun- 
tries, and have remarked that the ploughs are all dif- 
ferent. Causes, which are overlooked by a casual 
observer, give to the labourers of each, customs pecu- 
liar to themselves, and long experience supplies the 
place of science." 

We pursued our walk, and soon reached the farm. 
All was life and activity as soon as the master's arrival 
was made known : the steward was the first to make 
his appearance. "Well, my dear Mseris, (said Octa- 
vius,) how go on our afiairs here V 

'* Every thing is going on well, (was the reply;) 
most of your corn is housed, and we take advantage of 
the fine days which the gods are pleased to grant us : 
but to-morrow the Neptunalia begin, and I regret that 
this circumstance will prevent us from getting in the 
remainder of our crops." 

" My dear Moeris, the gods do not require that, in 
honouring them, we should risk losing the blessings 
which they have bestowed upon us. You know thai, 
in the days which are consecrated to them, we are 
allowed to shear the sheep, gather in the vintage, and 
cart wood. The gifts of Ceres are even more precious 
than those ; but, that we may acquit ourselves fully of 
the obligat ons imposed on us by religion, to-morrow 
morning you shall sacrifice a young dog to the God- 
dess of Harvest, and you may then pursue your 
labours. 

" Young Greek, (said he, addressing me,) you see 
from hence the whole of my premises. On this side 
are the stalls and stables. I have few horses, but keep 
a great number of oxen : the hors^ is the companion 
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of the warrior, the ox that of the peaceful husband- 
man. Formerly, you would have found here the finest 
coursers in Italy ; but my age no longer allows me to 
find pleasure in the gratification of this taste. I pre- 
fer an ox which I can fatten when it grows old, to a 
horse which would be useless to me, and which would 
diminish in value every day. Yonder are my sheep- 
folds : I have large flocks, and have improved the 
breed by the introduction of the sheep of Tarentiim ; 
and the wool which they supply is as fine as it is 
abundant. Near to these are the pigs-cotes. You 
will see no goats here ; for, though this animal costs 
but little, it is more injurious than profitable, for its 
tooth is destructive to trees ; if it but lick an olive- 
tree, it renders it unfruitful. 

" Opposite to these . buildings are smaller ones, 
each of which has its particular destination. The 
GalUfu^rium is for the chickens ; the Chenoboscum for 
the ducks and geese ; and, at the end of this poultry-. 
yard, is a high wall facing the north, which is called 
CocMearium, because on the moss with which it is 
covered a great quantity of snails are fed, which are 
considered a delicacy on our tables : I indulge myself 
in this little luxury, which nature seems to offer to us ; 
but you will not find here the Leporarium for hares and 
rabbits; nor the Aviarium, for those foreign birds whose 
flesh is most esteemed : still less must you expect to 
see spaces enclosed within high walls, for the bringing 
up of deer, and other wild animals. I devote myself 
to objects of real utility, and reject those which are 
merely calculated to gratify a love of vain magnifi- 
cence ; they are neither suited to my taste nor to my 
fortune. 

" In the middle of this court, you see two large ba- 
sons of water : the one supplies the cattle, and serves 
also for the ducks and geese ; in the other, bundles 
of osiers, newly cut, are put to soak: these are very 
serviceable in gardening and husbandry, and on holi- 
days, industrious slaves, employing their leisure hours 
in innocent amusements, weave them into baskets, 
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and other useful articles. This species of occupatioii 
is permitted by religion, and is at once useful a*nd 
agreeable ; pleasures do not deserve to be called such 
Which leave no trace behind theiki." 
- We afterwards entered another court, wfaer^ several 
workmen were engaged in threshing corn. I ap- 
proached them, being curious to observe thetr process. 
Some made use of the flail, in order to obtain a purer 
grain for the purpose of sowing ; others placed ibe 
sheaves in a circle, and the com was then trodden oiit 
by the hoofb of oxen trained for the purpose, which 
were driven over it. At some distance from this pbce 
I was shown a large building, called Nubiiariumf 
which affords shelter to the workmen when somie sud- 
den storm obliges them to suspend their labours. 

The method here adopted for windowing the com, 
is both sitnple and expeditious : it is thrown against 
the wind, which separates it from the chaff; and,'#heh 
perfectly cleaned, it is laid up in large gratiaries, the 
floor of which is made of a mixture of earth, liie refuse 
oil and the leaves of the olive-tree, whith preserves it 
from insects. 

Several waggons now entered the court-yard : I 
admired the size and strength of the oxen wiiich Were 
yoked to them, and was particularly struck with the 
prodigious length of their homs, which I iioticed to 
OctaVius. " Your observation is just, (said, he;) all 
foreigners make- the same remark. I have been in 
Spain, Africa, and Asia, but never saw any to equal 
these in dimensions ; it is a peculiarity which belongs 
to our Italian oxen." 

"This explains (said I,) an historical fact. Which I 
had always been inclined to doubt : on a critical occa- 
sion, Hannibal is said to have saved his army by tying 
bundles of dry wood to the homs of a great number of 
oxen, and then setting fire to them. I now compre- 
hend what had appeared to roe incredible; fot the 
horns of your oxen aire so Isirge, that a whole faggot 
might be fastened to them with ease." 

When we had gone Over every part of the farm, we 
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returneid to the dwelling of Octavius by a different 
road. We passed first through a wood of oaks and 
(^esBUts, the finest I had ever seen. '' I am furnished 
here (said Octavius,) with fuel, pales for ray fences, 
and the timber necessary for the repairs of my house, 
or. for Qew buildings. This wood affords me, besides, 
a gi!6at quantity of chesnuts ; the finest of which are 
eaten roasted, and the others ate made into a coarse 
flour, which is the Bourishment of the poorer families. 
When the gathering is over, the residue is left for the 
hog& : th^y are kept without 'food for three days, to 
mcveBSfi their appetite, and in two months' time they 
attain to an extraordinary size.'' 

As he concluded these words, we arrived at a little 
vaUey surrounded by thick trees. It was now noon- 
tide» aud the heat was excessive. We heard the mur- 
mur of a stream at a short distance ; and, invited by 
the diarms of the spot, sat down on the fine close turf, 
when sleep insensibly surprised us. After an hour's 
rest, we were- suddenly roused by the cry of a number 
of dogs in pursuit of a hare ; they caught it a few 
paces from us, and the sportsmea, who were servants 
of Octavius, came to present it as a tribute to their 
maaterr he returned it to them, saying something 
which I did not hear, and they immediately retired. 

Oa quitting the wood, we entered a fine meadow. 
*^ This (said Octavius) is the most productive part of 
my domain : it affords me every year two crops of hay, 
after which the cattle ate turned in, and find sub. 
sistence for several months. A good meadow is an 
exhaustless treasure, as its name implies ; for pratum 
is a coatraction of paratum, which signifies ready." 

After crossing the meadow, we entered some culti? 
Tated fields* On every side we saw labourers em. 
plo]^ in various ways. Some were cutting off the 
ears with an iron saw, called batilium, and they were 
picked up by women and children who followed ; after 
which the sbraw was mown with a common scythe. 
Where the corn is laid, they use a sickle, and, in some 
case*, pull it up by the roots, either for the $ake of 
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preserving the straw entire, or to avoid losing the 
grains, by shaking the ripe ears. 

Octavius had the kindness to explain every thing 
which drew my attention. ''This bearded com, (said 
he,) which is supported by such strong stems, is what 
wecaliyar: it requires a deep and sound soil. This 
is the first grain known to have been cultivated in 
Italy, and its name is become a radical word in our 
language. The words farina, farrago, furfur^ and 
some others, are derived from it. Now we cultivate 
more commonly the smooth wheat, which ripens the 
first; next to it, the yar; and afterwards the siHgo, or 
spring-wheat, which affords the finest flour. 

Barley holds the second rank amongst corn : that 
with six sets of grains is the most productive ; tt is 
sown in autumn. Next to it is the barley of Galatia, 
which is sown in March, and has but two sets ; it is 
much less productive than the other, but will g^ow in 
any soil, and comes in very acceptably when the se* 
verity of the winter has destroyed the earlier crop, 

" After these grains, which peculiarly belong to 
Ceres, come less important productions. There is a 
field of beans, which serve as food both for men and 
cattle. At a little distance, in a poorer soil, are len- 
tiles. The lupine is cultivated merely to fertilize the 
ground ; when half grown, it is ploughed in as manure, 
and in this way more than repays the earth for the 
nourishment it has drawn from it. 

" Flax is another very important production ; but, 
without great care, it will not afford an abundant har- 
vest : it requires a soil at once light and fertile, which 
it exhausts rapidly, and the crop is always uncertain. 
I leave to others the cultivation of a plant which we 
can well dispense with ; for to the manufacture of 
linen, which was unknown to our ancestors, and>is in 
use amongst barbarians, I prefer our fine woollen tis- * 
sues ; they afibrd at all times an useful occupation to 
our women, and ensure the sale of my wool,*' 

While Octavius was thus conducting us from field 
to field, the sun was sinking by degrees. Lucius made 
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the observation that we were still fasting ; the old 
man smiled. **Take courage, my young friends, 
(said he,) the gods who grant us all these blessings 
will, perhaps, befriend us on this occasion." In say- 
ing this, he directed our steps towards a corn-mill at a 
little distance : when arrived there, we saw with satis- 
faction that a rustic repast had just been prepared for 
us, consisting of a large dish of peas, some bacon, and 
the hare which had been caught in our presence. 
I^ome corn-sheaves afforded us a commodious couch, 
and the ground itself served us for a table. The old 
slave, who still followed us, went to fetch a pitcher of 
an inferior kind of wine, which had been placed in a 
rivulet to cool : he handed it round in a pewter cup of 
antique form, and we made a rustic supper, which 
appetite and exercise rendered delicious. 

*' My children, (said Octavius,) you see that the 
perfection of a repast does not consist in the choice 
or diversity of the dishes. With the exception of this 
hare, which my good genius sent me that I might do 
more honour to my guests, I have given you but the 
common fare of the reapers by whom we are surround- 
ed. Labour and fatigue bestow on these simple viands 
a flavour which they do not possess in themselves ; 
but, to men who lead an inactive life, the most delicate 
food is unpalatable. Every species of enjoyment must 
be earned. A tranquil night is purchased by a day 
of labour ; fortune by economy ; and pleasure by the 
pain that preceded it. Such is the law of nature ; it 
is as bindmg upon me as upon yonder slaves. Behold 
them, (continued he ;) they are happy, because they 
are industrious." 

** And you might add, (said I,) because they have 
a generous master. I had heard of slaves in chains, 
of cruel punishments inflicted even on women, and I 
perceive on every side none but beings who are con- 
tented with their lot." 

"How s(hould they be otherwise? (cried Lucius, 
without giving the old man time to reply,) the most 
aged have grown old in this house, the youngest were 
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born in it, and all are treated here rather as bumble 
friends than as servants. What you have heard is 
but too true ; but you will not here see slaves branded 
in the forehead with a hot iron, offering an indelible 
proof of the cruelty of their masters. Every woman 
who is the mother of three children is exempted froip 
working in the fields ; she that has four becomes free. 
Even the animals are treated with indulgence; t^ey 
enjoy rest after labour, and we reject that maxim of a 
sage, that '* there is no holiday for beasts of burden.^* 
The day was now drawing to a close, and we rose to 
continue our walk. On passing by the side of a field* 
which I at first took for a meadow, I observed a great 
number of women, who were employed in putting the 
fresh-mown grass into small conical heaps ; and^ far- 
ther off, others who were making it into hay-cocks* 
'' That (said Octavius) is the Median gratss : it give» 
four, and sometimes six, crops in a season. After 
having afforded this extraordmary produce for thirty 
years, it is ploughed up, and, so far from having ex- 
nausted the ground, it is found to add to its fertility. 
The Greeks introduced this plant into their country 
during their wars with Darius ; it is the most useftil 
present made us by the east.'' As he ended these 
words, a waggon, loaded with hay, passed near us; 
being all equally fatigued, we took our places in it, 
and, when comfortably seated, " We are now in the 
car of triumph/' said Lucius, laughing. '' There are 
more kinds than one, (observed the old man ;) to the 
general who has conquered a province, this honour is 
decreed ; the agriculturist who subdues a rebeltiouis 
soil, and reaps ^om it a glorious harvest, obtains also 
a triumph of another description. Formerly, the most 
illustrious Romans aspired to both. From the Capi- 
tol, they proceeded to their fields, where, uniting .the 
majesty of kings to the dignity of citizens, their victo* 
rious arm guided a plough adorned with laurel. The 
earth seemed proud of being cultivated by such gene- 
rous hands, and granted to their efforts the success 
she refused to mercenaries. In those remote times, a 

2 
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skilful husbandman was a person of importance, and, 
more than once, envy has followed Jiis success. This 
was the case with Caius Furius Cresinus ; he was a 
plain citizen, who, with no other assistance than that 
of his daughter, cultivated a small field, which pro- 
duced more corn and fruit than hia neighbours were 
able to obtain from a much larger space of ground. 
Being ^yio.us of his prosperity, they accused him to 
the magistrates of sorcery, and he was summoned 
before the comitia. On the day of the assembly, he 
wpeared in the Forum, followed by a tall robust girl, 
wbo wa» driving oxen, in good condition, which drew 
lm> plough, and other implements of husbandry. 
* Roman yeople, (said he, with a loud voice,) these 
am the charms I have made use of; my labour and my 
tfigiU have done the rest.' He was dismissed with 
commendations, and his accusers were confounded." 

We walked so slowly, that it was night long before 
we teaohed the house; where we were scarcely arrived, 
wiiea Octavius made exact enquiries into the employ- 
ment ef the day; then, turning towards us, ^^My 
Msads, (said he,) we have done enough for one day ; 
let UB noW'iieek the repose which is needful to us all;'' 
taking thifl, he withdrew to his apartment, and we 
retired to our own. 

After a night of untroubled rest, we rose, and went 
to take leave of our host. ^' My children, (said he,) 
adhering strictly to the customs of my forefathers, I 
make but one meal a-day ; it is, however, my wish 
tliat yon should pcfftake of a slight repast before you 
tet out on your journey.*' Accordingly, a collation 
was brought to us, consisting of bread, fresh eggs, 
slices of ham, and lettuces, seasoned with a kind of 
Ml sauee called garum: after which, the veteran em- 
braced us tenderly, and set us forward on our journey 
towards Rdme. 
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LETTER XXVL 



POLYCLETES TO CRANTOR. 

Country-house of an oetentatious Roman — Bathtp— Repastf^ 

Garden!, &c. 

Touched with the simple and varied views of life 
that we had so lately seen, we conversed during our 
walk on the pleasures of a rural life. ''How pleasant 
must it be (cried Lucius) to live surrounded by in- 
dustrious and contented servants ; to find the year 
occupied by a series of labours which are followed by 
a certain recompense ; and to pass our days in tran- 
quillity and contentment, without wearying the gods 
with prayers for gift^ which, in pity, they withhold! 
What a difference between the life of the worthy old 
man whom we are quitting, and that of our proud citi- 
zens. They live in a state of perpetual agitation ; liis 
life is always calm. They disdain his simple occupa- 
tions, while he regards with pity, cabals which bring 
only days of toil and nights of restlessness. Oh! my 
dear Polycletes, (added he, with ardour,) may I be 
able one day, after having devoted my first years to 
the glory of Rome, to enjoy the sweets of retirement; 
to live tranquilly in ^he midst of a happy family ; to 
study, at the same time, the works of nature and of 
art ; and to end in peace the career which the gods 
have assigned me." 

" I wish that it may be in your power (replied I,) to 
follow steadily this plan which you trace out for your- 
self. To serve his country, and to cultivate his estate, 
are the first duties of a good citizen : an anecdote, 
which I heard related by one of our sages, expresses 
better than I am able to do the happiness resulting 
from the observance of them : — King Gyges reckoned 
himself the most fortunate of mankind. The more 
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fully to confirm this opinion, he went to Delphi , to 
enquire of the Oracle who was the most happy of men? 
The god replied, that there were only two mortals 
whom he could pronounce to be really happy. The 
king next demanded who they were, confident that he 
should himself be named as one. He was deceived in 
his expectation, and learned that these persons were 
Phedius and Aglaus. The former had been killed in 
the defence of his country : no one could tell who the 
other was; and, for a long time, a fruitless search was 
made for him ; at length it was discovered that he was 
an obscure middle-aged man, who lived in Arcadia, 
where he cultivated with his own hands a farm which 
he inherited from his ancestors.** 

While we were thus conversing, we heard the roar 
of distant thunder, and, observing a storm gathering 
in the hori2on, sought for the nearest shelter; happily, 
we perceived a large and handsome mansion at a short 
distance from the road, and were in time to reach it 
before the tempest burst over our heads. 

** The house that you are about to see (said Lucius,) 
offers a complete contrast to that which you have 
just quitted. There every thing indicated the simpli- 
city of our forefathers ; here you will behold the splen- 
did mode of living of fheir descendants. You will be 
surprised to see such different habits in persons of the 
same rank; and, in one day, the manners of two 
widely-distant periods will be brought before your 
eyes ; for Sextus Octavius is as much behind those of 
oof own times as Marcus Minutius Rufus has out- 
stripped them. This Roman, descended from some of 
our most illustrious families, is of consular dignity ; 
he is the possessor of an immense fortune, and, that 
be may enjoy it the more freely, he hat fixed his abode 
here. It is thus that two opposite effects are witness- 
ed ; - and our fields become at the same time the 
asylum of moderation, and the theatre of boundless 
luxury/' 

We entered the house. Having spoken to the por- 
ter^ a freed-man, ornamented with golden ear.rings, 
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and wearing a richly-embroidered cap, came forward, 
to demand of us our names and business. When 
Lucius had satisfied his enquiry, we were conducted 
through the midst of a crowd of slaves to the apartr 
ment of the master of the house, whom we found 
stretched on a couch, and examining* with attention a 
plan which an architect was displaying befoiie him. 
Hardly was my companion announced, when, rai^bg 
himself in haste, he took us both by die hand, and, 
seating us by his side, enquired to what fortunate cir- 
cumstance he was indebted for the pleasure of our 
company. When we had informed him, he exclaimed, 
with a smile, '' You come, then, from the house of 
Sextus Octavius. Oh ! the worthy, the true, Roman ! 
One day passed with him carries me back to the first 
ages of the Republic. An old master, old servants, 
old customs ; every thing in his ancient dwelling calls 
to mind that boasted age, which seems rather to belong 
to poetry than to history. Here, my young friends, 
you will find another race of men, and other customs. 
I am ashamed to confess, that our Romans no Ipnger 
resemble their ancestors : a too-frequent intercourse 
with the nations subjected to our empire, has ended 
in imparting to us their vices. We often boast that 
we have made the conquest of every people ; while it 
is thev, in fact, who have conquered us. It isi thus 
that the effeminacy of the Ionics, the intemperance 
of the Gauls, and the subtlety of the Greeks, liave in- 
sensibly become nati^ralised among us." 

At mese words, I felt the colour rush intp my 
cheeks : Lucius interrupted the discourse by saying, 
** Sir, your guest is a Greek, and he is unfortunataS 
Minutius now appeared more embarrassed than I had 
myself been; he had too much tact to revert, unme* 
diately to what had escaped him, but he increased the 
heartiness of his welcome, and the warmth of his ex- 
pressions, and addressed his discourse frequently to 
me, that he might make me forget, by this slight dis- 
tinction, the involuntary pain he had occasioned. 

^* Young Greek, (said he,) I hoaour no one sohigl^ly 
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as <the virtuous man whom you have just left ; and I 
am sincere when 1 affirm, that I should wish to resem- 
ble' him : who, indeed, would not ? But rivers do aot 
flow back to their sources, and it would be impossible 
now to restore those austere manners which, after all, 
are more the object of fear than of respect. The truly 
wise tnan does not carry on a perpetual contest with 
the manners of his age ; he is contented with affording 
a better example : for an open opposition to prevailing 
customs would only create mutual dislike between him« 
self and his contemporaries. Sextus Octavius is an 
instance of this sad truth ; he avoids all society, and 
his exalted virtues, which might reft>rm others, become 
inactive smd barren in a total retirement. He treads 
scrupulously in the steps of Cato; not considering 
that the aiisterity of that great man rendered him the 
most unfortunate of the Romans. Would you believe 
thfU; the illustrious, the virtuous, Cato, was accusect 
fpiir-and-fprty times before the assembly of the people ; 
and these repeated charges, though always refuted, left 
ip hia n^ind those traces of asperity and bitterness 
whiqh were manifested in his actions, as well as in all 
his, writings. 

**What errors, what contradictions, were there 
(continued he,) in the whole conduct of that celebrated 
censor ! He wished to recall the virtues of our ancesr 
tprS| an(l he despised the augurs^ the first cause of our 

Seatness ; he wished that Rome should possess every 
ing, without making use of her acquisitions ; he wa3 
anxious for justice, and yet he never ceased to urge the 
destruction of expirii^ Cartbap^; he was a lover of 
moderation^ and was himself implacable. He fprgot 
^^ opposition may be useful, and rivalship salutary. 
Wcf may date the degeneracy of Roman manners from 
^ &U of her most formidable adversary, and Cato 
himself must thus bear a lar^ share in the blame.^' 

'^ It is then a. Roman, (said I, with a smile,) that 
tegrets the fdl of Carthage !'' 

^« I do not regret it, (replied he, quickly,} but I per- 
ceive its oonsjequepqeS:; and Cato himself, had he 
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lived, would have been sensible of them. In fact, the 
Republic no longer made prodigious and continued 
efforts merely to maintain her former condition ; she 
silently aspired to ameliorate it; and when, by the 
means of sacrifices, of courage, and of victory, sne at 
length succeeded in overcoming all her enemies, her 
children were willing to enjoy the fruits of so much 
labour. 

*' It is at this point that we are arrived, (added he ;) 
lords of the universe, it is our pleasure to concentrate 
in one point all th^ wonders scattered over its immense 
surface, and we are anxious that the time should arrive 
when the astonished traveller may be able to exclaim, 
* / have seen Rome, — / Iiave seen the world.'' " 

At this instant, a freed-man came to tell us that the 
baths were ready. '' My friends, (said our host,) you 
must needs be fatigued with your long walk ; a good 
bath will recruit your exhausted strength, and you will 
then be the better disposed to enjoy with me the plea- 
sures of the table." 

We followed the freed-man, who conducted us to 
the balneum^ a name properly applied only to private 
baths, as those which are open to the public are called 
balnea, A slave, styled from the nature of his office 
balneator, led us into a chamber paved with white 
marble, in which was a large basin of porphyry, filled 
with cold water, and hence called frigidarium; from 
thence we passed into the second room, or tepidariumy 
where we found tepid water; and, beyond this, into 
the caldarium, containing the hot baths. We did not 
think fit to enter the laconicunij where the most pro- 
fuse perspiration is produced by htot vapours. After 
we had remained some time in the bath, we were 
shown into the last chamber, called unctuarium^ or the 
chamber of perfumes ; in which, ranged on shelves, 
were vases filled with all the perfumes of the east. 
Each of us chose the sort that pleased him best: 
Lucius perfumed himself with myrrh ; I anointed my- 
self with spikenard. Slaves then assisted us in dress- 
ing; and, after having reposed a few minutes, we 
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returned to our host, whom we found waiting for us in 
a large eating-room« This apartment is called the 
ccenatio; it is situated on the ground floor, which dis- 
tinguishes it from the ccenaculunif which is always at 
the top of the house. I observed, with surprise, that 
a large canopy was suspended over the table, which 
prevented the dust from falling upon the dishes with 
which it was covered. .It is needless to say that we 
were regaled with a splendid repast '^ I shall merely 
remark, that it was entirely composed of the products 
of foreign countries. Minutius took a secret pleasure 
in informing us to what place he was indebted for every 
dish that he offered us ; whilst, the day before, Sextus 
Octavius had seemed to pride himself on giving us 
none but the productions of his own country : Lucius 
remarked this, but in a guarded manner. 

*' Octavius is right, (replied Minutius,) and yet it is 
possible that I may not be wrong. Possessing only 
the fortune of his ancestors, he does well in living like 
them : fortunate circumstances have given me immense 
riches, and it is my duty to pursue a different course. 
Economy is a virtue in poverty; it is prudence in me- 
diocrity ; it is a vice in opulence. What, I ask, would 
become of the rest of the world, if her masters were to 
hoard up the treasures they have acquired by victory ? 
What would become of Rome, if some of her citizens 
were more wealthy than even the state itself? A man 
who amasses riches is dangerous to his country ; he 
who spends them affords comfort to the human race. 
By his magnificence, he restores to industry what has 
been taken from her by force; and his superfluities 
supply a thousand indigent families with the necessa- 
ries of life.*' 

" Sir, (said I,) when you plead with so much elo- 
quence the cause of fortune, how shall I be able to 
maintain that of mediocrity? Yet suffer me to ask 
you one question : half a century has elapsed since 
the ruin of Carthage, and you are no longer the same 
people ; proceeding at the like rate, where \yill you be 
at the end of half a centuiy more ?" 
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''The gods know, (answered he;) perhaps their 
favours will prove fatal to us, and I wittingly confess 
with Ennius, that Rome is^ at this ttme^ upJiM only by 
the virtues of our forefathers. Those virtaes no 
longer do, no longer can, exist. Fabricius, Curitts, 
and so many others whom we are proud to q«iote, sig- 
nalised themselves by their poverty ; but, then, this 
poverty was honourable, and procured for them pre- 
cisely the same respect that is now acquired by riches : 
they had the spirit of their times ; it is for us to live 
according to that of ours. I am fond of magnificence, 
I confess it ; but I wish it to be grand and noble ; in 
short, to be such as is worthy of a Roman who reckons 
kings among his clients, i do not dye the fleeces of 
my tiving flocks in purple to disgrace nature ; I do not 
fatten the snails of Africa with wine and meal, accord- 
ing to the practice of Fuhius Hirpinus; I do not en- 
quire whether the fish that is served- at my table was 
caught above or below the bridge Sublicius: but I like 
to see the productions of our provinces exhibited there 
bv turns, and their variety afibrds me a pleasing proof 
or the power of Home.'' 

At this instant a slave entered, bearing a basket 
filled with very^ fine grapes, which he presented to 
Minutius, saying, ^* Sir, be pleased to accept the first 
fruits of our Vintage : the god who i» the giver of tJiem 
has not yet received his accustomed homage, and you 
will yourself be able to decorate his statues.^ 

^* I accept the present : by whom is it offered ?^ 

'' Sir, this is not a present ; it isr a tribute sent to you 
by CEnophilus, the superintendant of your vineyards/' 

** I am obliged to him for his attention^ and shall 
know how to acknowledge it ; and to whom dp you 
yourself belong ?** 

" To you, sir." 

" Of what class are you ?" 

^« Of the tenth.** 

** Were you born in my house?" 

^f Would to the gods that such had been my lot ; I 
should be a happier being than I am. Your friend 
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Lucinius Cr^ssus gave me to you by will, with the 
moveables of his house at Antium : he had promised 
me my freedom, but I lost all by his death/' 

'^ I recollect it ; you were ope of those five hundred 
slaves* of whom I n'eed more than half." 

'^ It is true, sir ; I was then young, and it was os- 
culated that my services might be useful ; but, since 
that time, I am grown old." 

" What is your name V* 

" Danes.'' 

''Well, Danes, I will make enquiries concerning 
you ; and, if I hear a favourable account, I will give 
you the freedom promised you by your former master/' 

The poor $)ave retired, overwhelmed with joy; and 
MinujAus carefully wrote his name on his tablets. 

We rose from table. The remainder of the day 
was spent in looking over the mansion, of which Minu- 
tittft himself showed us every part. Thence we pro*- 
ceeded into the superb gardens : there we saw long 
walks, impervious to the rays of the sun ; statues ; 
canals^ on the banks of which grew lofty plane -trees, 
rare exotics, &c. We next proceeded to an elevated 
terrace, from whence we descried the chain of the 
Appennines, which appeared like a blue line in the 
distance ; at our foot rolled the glittering waters of 
the Tiber ; and on the other side Rome itself bounded 
the horizon. I was filled with admiration at this pro- 
spect ; Lucius himself was astonished ; and our host, 
observant of our slightest emotions, appeared more 
pleased at the tokens of surprise which we evinced, 
than in the possession of so beautiful a spot. When 
we had returned to the house, '' Young ureek, (said 
be,) are there in your country any mansions more de* 
lightful, beautiful, and splendid, than this ? Are there 
any gardens more spacious, or kept up in better style? 
Answer me with sincerity ; the suffrage of an Athe- 
nian would confirm the opinion 1 entertain, that Italy 
is superior to all the other countries of the universe.* 

'* Sir, (said I,) since you command me to be candid, 
I will not hesitate to say, that this superiority, con^ 
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ceded to you on many points, will be contested on 
others. The weak territory of Athens, even the whole 
of Greece^ cannot be compared to the immense tracts 
that Rome has subdued. The tributes of so many na- 
tions procure for you luxuries which we cannot pretend 
to vie with ; and your courage has, at length, prevailed 
over ours. But is this the only advantage which one 
nation can possess over another? Think you that 
there are no victories but those which are obtained by 
force of arms ? Believe me, there are some even more 
difficult, and perhaps more glorious, than any of 
which Rome can boast ; and it is to these, henceforth, 
that we must assert our claims. Literatui^e, the 
sciences, and the arts, form at this time the only inhe- 
ritance of my country ; and Rome is not yet prepared 
to deprive her of her sovereignty in these. Who are 
the principal authors that compose that rich library 
which you took so mych pleasure in showing to me ? 
Of what country were the philosophers, the poets, the 
historians, and the orators, whose works, you say, 
form the charm of your leisure hours? What sciences, 
save those of war and of government, are cultivated in 
Rome ? The fine arts, so dear to Greece, are hardly 
known amongst you, and are still less esteemed. 
Which of all the numerous statues that decorate your 
porticoes and gardens are by Roman artists ? Were 
not your finest temples built by our architects ? Can 
your heavy Tuscan columns be compared with those 
whose elegant proportions were the mvention of Co- 
rinth and of Ionia f If we descend to the minor works 
of art; these couches, this table, those vases, those 
rich chandeliers, continually remind you of that happy 
country where grace and elegance preside over the 
smallest works.'' 

Here I paused ; fearing, not without reason, that the 
love of my country had carried me too far. I looked 
at Minutius ; he had listened with great attention, and 
a smile assured me that my freedom had not displeased 
him. After a short silence, " Young man, (said he,) 
I like this Grecian vivacity ; it has nothing that offends 
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me, and I approve the zeal with which you defend the 
cause ofyour country ; but, since we have entered the 
lists, sufier me, in my turn, to combat your opinion, 
and to assert my own. You ascribe to Rome the 
triumph of force alone, and to Greece that of genius. 
Whatever importance you may attach to either, they 
are insufficient to maintain a nation at that summit of 
glory to which they may elevate her for a time. It is 
only the wisdom, the excellence, of her government, 
that can ensure to her lasting glory. Could Aristotle, 
profound as he was in policy, have laid such solid 
foundations for an empire as Romulus has done? Have 
your brilliant authors inspired your people with the love 
of their country ? Have « the celebrated men, who 
have governed your Republic at different periods, 
made the power with which they were entrusted sub- 
servient to her best interests? What use did Pericles 
make of the treasures of all Greece, which he disposed 
of in an unjust manner? He built a superb temple to 
Minerva, and paved the way for the capture of Athens. 
He provided amusement for your people ; we have pro- 
vided subsistence for ours. The Athenians employed 
the gold extorted from the allies in giving feasts ; the 
Romans applied the spoils of the vanquished to the 
diminishing of their taxes. To your theatres we op- 
pose our aqueducts, our highways, and other works of 
public utility. Where you are magnificent, we are 
generous; and your Grecian cities, united to our em- 
pire, will participate in advantages which, if left to 
themselves, they might never have known. 

** We have done yet more ; we have reformed your 
manners : the licentious orgies of Bacchus, which der 
graded your religion, have been abolished by a decree 
of the senate ; and it is to a people whom you call 
barbarous that you are indebted for this salutary 
lesson. 

*' Think not that I would detract from the merit of 
those masterpie'ces of art, which are the pride of your 
country. Our anxiety to collect them sufficiently 
proves their importance in our eyes. We properly 
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appreciate your poets, your orators, your historians. 
We admire the works of your artists ; but, believe me, 
the nation who makes the arts her sole object, vOi, 
sooner or later, be in danger of losing those very objects 
from which her glory is derived. When we obtained 
the dominion, we procured for oifrselves, without dif- 
ficulty, those admired vases, statues, and pictures; 
the people by whose skill they were produced being no 
longer able to retain the possession of them. More of 
them may now be seen at Rome than in the whole of 
Greece. If Athens had dedicated to the defence of 
her walls the prodigious sums that she has squandered 
on her games, Sparta would not have humbled her, 
and possibly she might have successfully resisted Sylla 
himself. It is only after having discharged these grest 
and necessary duties, that a people may lawfully gra- 
tify their taste for empty splendor. Let Rome neace- 
forth indulge in these brilliant chimeraB; she has a 
right to do so, since she has satisfied the wants of her 
people. 

'' You have placed the Grecian architecture in op- 
position to ours ; I, in my turn, will draw a comparison 
from thence between the characters of the two natioas. 
With you, every thing is light and graceful ; in Rome, 
all is heavy and durable : your labours ace confined to 
your own times, ours extend to posterity." 

I was touched with the kindness with which Minu- 
tius made these observations; without entirely adc4>ting 
his sentiments, I felt that they were not altogether 
destitute of weight ; and the pomp which bad at first 
disgusted me began to appear more excusable. I con- 
sidered that it ought to be distinguished from that 
senseless prodigality of which Minutius had mentioned 
some examples ; and I conceived that they who are 
lords of the universe may, like kings, lawfully indulge 
in sumptuous entertainments, since they do not thereby 
deprive the people of subsistence. 

After having thankedour host for the reception he 
had given us, we took our leave of him, and placed 
ourselves in litters^ which he insisted upon our making 
use of. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 
Roman Money— Coins of Gold, Silver, and Brass. 

Old' our arrival at Rome, as soon as we had dismounted 
ftom our litters, we perceived a freed-man of Cneus 
Octavius, who was waiting for us at the threshold of 
the door. '* Sir, (said he to Lucius,) be pleased to 
follow me : I have orders to conduct you to your new 
dwielling ; that which you have hitherto occupied is no 
longer worthy of you.*' I looked at my companion 
with astonishment, not being aware that^ as soon as 
a young Roman of distinction assumes the toga virilis^ 
he has a separate establishment, and lives from that 
time in a degree of independence, though, in fact, still 
under the eye of his parents. 

Lucius appeared rather pleased than surprised. 
" My dear Polycletes, (said he, smiling,) I know not 
what this man means ; but remember that we are inse- 
parable, and share the same fortune." We followed 
the freed-man, in silence, to a part of the house which 
till then had been uninhabited, and which had been 
hastily prepared in our absence. Several slaves were 
sitting on little benches in the rooms we first entered, 
iHio rose respectfully at our approach. In the farthest 
apartment was the consul himself. After tenderly 
embracing Lucius, and making full and minute enqui- 
ries cojncerning the excellent old man whom we had 
jUst quitted, " My son, (said he, gravely,) you are now 
placed in the rank of men; the title which you have 
acquired imposes new duties both on you and on my- 
sielf. As a citizen of Rome, you ought henceforth to 
make a xespec table appearance among the Roman 
people. It is my duty to afford you the means of 
doing so: you will judge if I have fulfilled my part; 
and I shall observe, in my turn, how you discharge 
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yours. This house, these slaves, belong to you ; up to 
this day, their existence has been happy ; I hope, that 
in changing their master they will not ha?e to com- 
plain of their lot. . The first years of your life ha?e 
been consecrated to obedience; it is now tioie that you 
should learn how to command. Show yourself to the 
Roman people such as you ought to be during the re- 
mainder of your life. Be to them compassionate and 
liberal : to relieve the misery which so frequently over- 
takes them, either through their own misconduct or 
some calamity, is the noblest means of gaining their 
favour. They receive without offence the gifU that 
are offered with a view of obtaining their suffrages, but 
they love those whose bounties spring solely from a 
feeling of pure benevolence. Farewell, Lucius; fare- 
well, my dear children : business of importance calls 
me to the senate, but we shall meet again at supper, 
and I shall have the pleasure of passing the evening 
with my son and his friend. You are at liberty to 
invite a few guests ; but let them be select, and of a 
limited number." Having said this, he went out, with- 
out affording his son time to thank him. 

Lucius looked at me in silence; his heart was too 
full for words. I was the more affected by this touch- 
ing scene, as it awakened in my breast a keen sense 
of my own situation, **0h, Lucius, (cried 1, with a 
sigh, ) amiable son of a father who reminds me of one 
no less tender and generous, enjoy in its full extent a 
happiness which once was mine, and of which destiny 
has now deprived me." He was about to reply, when 
the steward of Octavius entered the apartment, carry- 
ing under his arm several books of accounts, and fol- 
lowed by two slaves, heavily ladeti. " Lucius Octavius, 
(said he,) my master sends me to acquaint you with his 
intentions as they regard yourself. I have orders to 
inform you, that you will henceforth enjoy the produce 
of the land which he possesses in the country of the 
Volsci, between Antium and Norba. Its revenue is 
from this day to be applied to your private expenses; 
but, as several months must elapse before it becomes 
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due, and the consul is not willing to defer your enjoy- 
ment a single day, I have orders to place in your 
hands the whole of the last year's produce. Here are 
my books of accounts: see what your property is, 
examine attentively the receipts and disbursements, 
and you will judge if I have discharged my duty 
faithfully." 

Then, unfolding a long roll of parchment, '' This 
(said he,) is an account of the money spent in the 
maintenance of the slaves and cattle, in the repairs of 
the buildings, the payment of contributions, &c. On 
the same sheet, you have a ^ view of the produce in 
corn, wine, oil, vegetables, and fruits of all kinds. 
The amount of the sale of the flocks, of wool, and of 
honey, is, as you see, scarcely less considerable. Ba- 
lancing the two accounts together, there remains a 
clear sum of an hundred thousand denarii, which I am 
come to count out to you." 

" My worthy PoUio, (said Lucius,) I have too often 
heard my father commend ypur fidelity, to question it 
for a single moment: it is enough that you present 
your accounts to me ; I approve them without hesita- 
tion, and will immediately subscribe to them the ne- 
cessary form of approbation." 

'* Sir, (replied the steward,) I feel deeply the honour 
you do me by your confidence, which I humbly hope 
is not misplaced ; yet I trust that in future you will 
examine ray accounts with more attention ; you shall 
always find them equally correct, but by these means 
you will acquire a more perfect knowledge of your 
affairs; and, when you are better able to form a judg- 
ment on the subject, I shall be the more flattered by 
your confidence." 

As he concluded these words, he took a wicker 
basket from t\e hands of one of the slaves who fol- 
lowed him, and placing it before Lucius, " Here (said 
he,) are ninety thousand denarii, in three thousand 
pieces of gold, each of which is equal to thirty de- 
narii.'* Then, bidding the other slave come forward, 
who appeared even more heavily laden than his com- 
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panion, ^' In this baiket (continued he,) are contained 
the ten thousand silyer denarii which complete the 
sum I am charged to transmit to you/' 

** My good PoUio, (said Lucius») I am ahm»t 
ashamed to confess, that having lived till this day in 
total ignorance of every kind of property, and haylDg 
had neither wants nor wishes to gratify, I scarcely 
know the names of our different c<»n8, and have bat 
very imperfect notions of their value. Do me the 
favour to instruct me ; I have often heard of the 
changes which our coins have undergone at different 
times : our historians frequently make mention of themi 
without entering into explicit details. I know how 
well informed you are in these matters, and that I csh" 
not apply to a better person. My friend PolydetM 
will have equal pleasure in hearing you." 

** Sir, (replied the steward,) a few minutes* attentioo 
will be sufficient to render the subject familiar to yoa; 
but, as you cannot well comprehend it without having 
before your eyes the different objects which I am go- 
ing to explain, follow me to the Fiscus. Of course 
you know (added he, addressing himself to me) that 
we give this name to the large wicker baskets in which 
money is usually deposited ; in consequence of which, 
the term is now commonly applied to a treasury, whe- 
ther public or private." 

When introduced to the apartment, we were stmck 
with admiration at the perfect order in which every 
thing was disposed. A quantity of gold, silver, and 
brass, coins was deposited in baskets, which occupied 
several rows of shelves. Each basket was filled ifith 
coins of the same kind, and in front of it was a label 
specifying the sum it contained. Lucius and I looked 
attentively at a sight so new to us. '* This (said the 
steward) is doubtless the most important part of the 
property confided to my care, but it is not the most de- 
serving of notice ; we shall shortly return to it. On 
the other side you will find a collection of all the 
money that has been current in Rome since its foun- 
dation, arranged according to its date. I had much 
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difficulty in procuring some of the earliest coins, and 
have preserved them very carefully. Thoutjh rudely 
shaped, they are more valuable than those which now 
go by the same name; I have therefore sometimes ven- 
tured to liken them to those ancient Romans, who con- 
cealed under a rougher exterior many solid virtues, 
which are not always to be met with in their descend. 
ants. Let us follow exactly the order of time. The 
Of of brass is the roost ancient money, having been 
used under the first kings of Rome : it is an unformed 
muMf bearing no stamp, from which circumstance it 
it frequently called as rude: its weight is a pound of 
tvelve ounces, as the word as signifies, which origi- 
nally was synonymous with libra, a pound. Under 
Servius TuUias it was made more applicable to the 
purposes of commerce; and, according to the custom 
of all other nations, they then gave it a round form, 
that being the most convenient for circulation. To 
render its value authentic, the weight of the as was 
iodieated by initial letters, and it was stamped with 
the imag^ of cattle (pecus), from hence tje words 
pecunia and peculium are derived. 

** As such heavy masses could not be applied to alL 
the wants of society, it was found necessary to subdi- 
vide them^ and the following coins were successively 
struck. 

•' i. The semis, or half of an as, which is marked 
with the letter s. 

" 2. The triens, or third of an as, which is distin- 
gnished by four large raised dots, indicating its weight 
of four ounces. 

*' 3. The quadrans, or fourth of an as ; it is marked 
with three dots, and weighs three ounces. 

•* 4. The sextans, which weighs but two ounces, and 
is marked m ith two dots. 

** The dodrans of nine ounces, and the bessis of 
eight, I shall merely name ; for these coins were little 
used, because their weight, which differed but little 
from that of the as, rendered them scarcely less in» 
convenient. 
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** No important change in the money took place at 
Rome for nearly three centuries, and the date of the 
coins is only discoverable by the different figures with 
which they are stamped. On some is impressed the 
double head of Janus; on others the head of a goddess, 
wearing a helmet, with the inscription Rama ; there 
are others, again, which bear the image of a ship. 

'* But, when the Romans, carried their arms out of 
Italy, the public treasury was no longer adequate to 
defray the expenses which must always attend distant 
expeditions ; and in the first Punic War it was found 
necessary to resort to soine extraordinary expedient 
to meet this exigency ; the most simple, and perhaps, 
too, the most detrimental, was the depreciation of Uie 
currency; and it was this that they adopted. The 
actual weight of the as was reduced to two ounces, 
while its nominal value remained the same as before. 
The inferior coins were reduced in proportion; so that 
the semiSf the triens, the quadrans, and sextans^ were 
still worth the half, the third, the quarter, or the sixth 
part of an as. Thus the state and private persons, in 
discharging their old debts, paid but the sixth part of 
them ; but here the advantage ended. In a very short 
time, the sudden rise of all provisions, that never- 
failing consequence of the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, rendered the benefits illusive. 

"As one bad measure always leads to another, in 
the second Punic War this desperate remedy v^ 
again resorted to, and the as was reduced to one 
ounce; and, when the growing wants of the republic 
required still further relief, they had recourse to it for 
the last lime, and the as was permanently limited to 
the weight of half an ounce. 

"You have seen how ihe Romans were, at first, 
contented with brass money; the most ancient records 
make mention of no other; and the public treasury re. 
ceived from hence the name of Mrarium, which it still 
retains. The precious metals were scarce in Rome; 
they were employed chiefly to adorn the temples ; and 
the principal families preserved carefully the few small 
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tirticles they possessed of gold and silver, which were 
brought out only on solemn feast days. When the 
city was taken by the Gauls, 360 years after its foun- 
dation, all the treasures it contained were collected to 
satisfy the rapacity of the invaders ; a thousand pounds 
weight of gold, however, was all that could be obtained. 
But; when the armies of the republic passed the limits 
within which they had been so long confined, the 
Romans began to feel the value of riches; but, being 
more eager to amass than to spend them, it was long 
before they could resolve to put them in circulation. 
Tive years before the first Punic War, the first silver 
denarius was struck ; it was Valued at ten asses of 
brass, which were then of their full weight. When 
the brass money was reduced, thq denarius was les* 
seoed in the same proportion, and was therefore still 
equivalent to ten asses. On one side of this coin is 
a waggon, drawn by two or four beasts, whence they 
are called bigati and quadrigatiy and on the reverse is 
the head of Homa. There are other silver coins, called 
victoriatij because they are marked with the figure of 
Victory i the sesterce bears the image of Castor and 
Pollux. 

^^ The denarius weighs the seventh part of an ounce. 
Like the as, it has its subdivisions . The quinarius, 
so called because its value is five ass^s> is half the de- 
narius ; the sestertius is equivalejit to two asses and a 
half; that is, half the quinarius, or a quarter of the 
denarius; it is- marked lls. the two l*s signifying 
iihray anxl the s. semi^ half; but, for brevity's sake in 
writing, the two l*s are now converted bto an h. and 
the sestertius is expresse4 by hs. or iis> 

"These denominations are no longer strictly cor- 
rect : the denarius is now estin^ated at sixteen asses, 
the quinarius at eight., and the sestertius at four, ex- 
cept in the military pay, when they are always reck- 
oned at their primitive value. 

" The avarice of the ilomans increased with their 
riches: no sooner had they stiver money, than they 
wished for gold. The first goM coin, called aureus, 
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was Struck a. v. 547; it is stamped thus. xxx. to indi- 
cate that it contaius thirty denarii, and it has also its 
fractions. The semissis aureus is the half, as its name 
imports; it is marked with the letters xv. because it 
is equal to fifteen denarii. The trimissist which is the 
smallest gold coin, is the sixth of the aureus, or third 
of the semissis ; it is stamped xx. to denote that it is 
worth twenty sesterces." 

'* But (said Lucius,) I remember, on several occa- 
sions, to have heard the sesterce, which you say is the 
smallest silver coin, spoken of as a large sum." 

"Your observation is just, (replied the steward;) 
but it is easily answered. Real money must be dis- 
tinguished from that which is fictitious. When Rome 
became the common centre for the treasures of all 
nations, the extreme abundance of the circulating me- 
dium obliged them to reckon by large sums ; and, to 
simplify calculations 'which were daily becoming more 
extensive and complicated, they agreed to make use of 
a collective noun, which should express a considerable 
sum ; and, for this, they borrowed the name of the ses- 
terce. The sestertius, as you have seen, is but the 
fourth part of a denarius; by changing its termina- 
tion, they formed the word sestertium, which is used 
to denote the sum of one thousand common sesterces. 
All rich nations have employed this method. The 
talent and mina of the Greeks offer examples of it. 
To avoid confusion, it would perhaps have been better 
to have made use of a new term, instead of employing, 
with so slight a variation, the name of a coin alreachf 
known. For the sake of clearness, we sometimes call 
the sestertium, the great sesterce. 

** The word nummus, which is so often used, is an 
indefinite term, applied to money in general, whether 
of gold, silver, or brass. The solidus is nothing more 
than an aureus of the full weight, as its name seems 
to imply." 

** My dear Pollio, (said Lucius,) I thank you for 
this explanation: I believe that I have perfectly under- 
stood it; and, to prove this to you, I beg that you will 
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liccept a sestertium from the money you have just 
counted out to me." 

The steward had scarcely retired, when the other 
principal servants made their appearance in succession. 
One of these had the charge of the wardrobe; another 
of the plate ; to a third was assigned the care of the 
books. Last of all, came ^he house-steward : when 
he had made himself known under that title, " Sir, 
(said he to Lucius,) for the two last days I have been 
fully engaged in the arrangements of your household. 
You have a skilful cook, aiid intelligent servants. I 
have laid in provisions of all kinds, and your cellar is 
well stocked with excellent wines. When will you be 
pleased to make trial of them V* 

. ** This very day : I have invited a few friends to ce- 
lebrate my installation into my dwelling, and I wish 
to entertain them well." 

** You have but to inform me of the name and rank 
of your guests, (said the house-steward,) and I pro- 
nuse that you shall have a repast worthy of them." 

'^ W>e shall have (said Lucius) the consul, the 
preetor Flaccus, the military tribune Messala, the 
pontifex Genu tins, and three senators. I do not in. 
chide my father's guest in this number, (continued he, 
looking at me;) he is now become mine, and hence- 
forth I wish you to look upon him as a second master." 

" Sir, (said he,) such guests ought to be treated 
with distinction. I saw in the market this morning a 
turbot of extraordinary size, which I shall purchase; 
it will be dear, no doubt, but there are cases in which 
no expense should be spared." 

•* Milo, (said Lucius,) I wish that my table should 
^e furnished plentifully, but simply; and that the 
viands, though of the best quality, should not be of an 
extravagant price. , I renounce all pretensions to ab. 
fiurd display, and my father would be the first to con- 
demn it : how many times has he repeated to me that 
maxim of a celebrated Roman, that a city is lost when 
ftjish is sold at the price of an ox .'" 

When we were again left alone^ " My dear Lucius, 
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(said I, with emotion,) I expected every thing froin 
your friendship, but let me beg of you to moderate 
Its excess.*' 

He smiled. " Polycletes, (said he,) I will do the 
same for you as you would do for me were I at Athens; 
you must therefore tell me where to stop/" 

As I was about to reply, we were interrupted by the 
entrance of citizens of all ranks, who came to offer 
their congratulations to the son of their consul. The 
whole day was spent in receiving them. Towards 
evening, the guests arrived ; the consul and senators 
came last. 

" My friends, (said the former,) we regret having 
made you wait ; but affairs of importance obliged the 
senate to prolong the sitting, and I was unable to dis- 
miss them sooner." 

'^ May I enquire the nature of those affairs, ^asked 
the military tribune,) or are they still a mystery ?** 

" You shall know them," said Octavius, coolly. He 
pronounced these words in a severe tone, which made 
an impression on the whole party* A general silence 
ensued, which was at length broken by the entrance 
of the house-steward, who came to inform us that the 
supper was ready. 

When we had entered the eating-room, Lucius 
placed his father in the locus consvlaris ; they call by 
this name the lowest place on the middle couch, which 
is appropriated to the consul, because he can there 
receive, most conveniently, any messages that may be 
brought to him. The other guests were placed accord- 
ing to tbeir age or rank, and every one appeared satis- 
fied with the situation allotted him. 

Perfect silence prevailed at the beginning of the re- 
past, which wore away by degrees* The conversation 
began between those who occupied the same couch, 
and soon became general. Lucius spoke of the excur* 
sion we had just made ; on which, a few words of com- 
mendation were bestowed by the company on the old 
Octavius, while they dilated with satisfaction on the 
magnificence of his pompous neighbour. These 
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ptaises went so far, that they offended Lucius, and his 
method of rebuke was extremely ingenious. "Of 
course, (said he to the pontifex,) this rich man has 
founded some temple ?" 

** By no means, (answered the sacred minister;) the 
gods have not had the smallest share in this prodi- 
gious expense." 

" He has, then, distinguished himself by his elo- 
quence in the senate?" 

" Not to my knowledge, (replied one of the sena- 
tors;) I merely remember, that in delicate conjunc. 
tures he has not always acted in the most honourable 
manner." 

He next turned to the military tribune, and enquired 
if Minutius had distinguished himself in the army? 
" If Rome had had no better generals, (was the ready 
reply,) you might now see from this window the limits 
of our empire." 

Lucius now addressed an old censor: ''Is he re- 
markable for the purity of his manners, and his respect 
fot the laws of his country?" 

'' Excuse me from answering you, (said he, in a tone 
of vexation ;) you have had an opportunity of judging 
for yourself, and I have nothing further to tell you." 

At these words, I could not suppress a smile; it was 
remarked, and the cipmpany, ashamed of the senti- 
ments they had uttered, showed their embarrassment 
by their silence," 

To change the subject^ the military tribune took his 
cup, at the beginning of the second course, and pour- 
ing a few drops of wine on the table, " Imitate me, my 
friends, (said he,) and let us make our libations to the 
genius of the new citizen that the Republic has just 
acquired." When all had made their libations, he 
added, as they raised the cups to their lips, " May 
this noble family rise incessantly to new honours, and 
may the name of Octavius, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, be forever the symbol of glory and 
felicity!" 
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LETTER XXVIIL . 

POLTCLETES TO GRANTOR. 

Usaren — Intarett of Money — Physictans, &c. 

Since Lucius has been admitted to the privileges of 
manhood, he has taken every opportunity of shewing 
himself in public ; and I am the companion of his 
daily walks. We often visit together the different 
parts of this immense city; and, in these excursions, 
I am enabled to become much better acquainted with 
the Reman character than by long and vain disserta- 
tions upon it. In every assembly met together for a 
fixed purpose, one is liable to err in forming a judg- 
ment of this extraordinary people ; because, conscious 
of being observed, they are then always on their guard ; 
whilst, in casual intercourse, they express their senti- 
ments without reserve. 

After the light repast at noon, we set out to-day, 
for the first time, without an attendant ; Lucius se- 
cretly enjoying the delight of feeling himself free from 
all restraint, and at liberty to go wherever inclination 
might lead him. Unconsciously, we wandered to the 
Forum, the general resort of Romans of every rank 
and profession. We were soon joined by some of our 
acquaintance, who, after the usual salutations, entered 
into conversation with us, and I then discovered how 
much difference there is between men who feel them- 
selves in the presence of those whom they are obliged 
to respect, and the same individuals when indulging 
in the freedom of familiar conversation » Here,, per- 
sons of distinction addressed each other with pointed 
or playful raillery ; and, laying aside for the time that 
tone of superiority which they could resume at plea- 
sure, entered upon such topics as were likely to interest 
the people by whom they were surrounded ; and^ by 
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this slight condescension, secured their suffrage for 
some future occasion. The expression of their coun- 
tenances varied according to the circumstances of the 
person whom they addressed ; and I could not help 
•smiling when I saw one of the chief magistrates con- 
dole with a poor citizen on the recent loss of an only 
«on, and then suddenly put on an air of cheerfulness, 
to congratulate another person, who had just come 
into possession of a rich inheritance. 

One, who had been unsuccessful in the last election, 
said, with some bitterness, '* It is no longer possible 
to live in this corrupt city : I am resolved to retire to 
my country-house ; and shall quit, without regret, a 
place in which merit is crushed by the power of 
faction." 

*^ You must at least admit, (retorted an old senator, 
with a malignant glance,) that the intrigues of party 
do not always attain their end ; and that, when unsuc- 
cessful, they leave to those who have employed them, 
nothing but shame and regret." 

*' For my part, (cried a third, who, I was informed, 
had been a more fortunate competitor,) I cannot en- 
dure to hear the people so calumniated : every day 
they become more enlightened ; of this, we have con- 
tinual proofs, and it was strikingly evinced in the last 
comitia,;' 

" Which of the two are we to believe V said I, in a 
whisper to Lucius. 

•'Neither, (replied he;) you will very probably hear 
them change their language in the next assemblies, 
and maintain an opinion exactly the reverse of that 
which they now profess." 

At this moment, the whole body of the equites 
crossed the Forum in much pomp, and decorated 
with all the insignia of their order. They wore wreaths 
of olive on their heads, and several of them bore in 
their hands crowns and other military rewards, which 
they had received on the field of battle from their ge- 
nerals. This procession had begun from the Temple 
of Honour^ near the Porta Capeena, and was to termi. 

o2 
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nate at the Capitol. One of the byestanders pointed 
out to us a knight of handsome appearance, who was 
most magnificently equipped. " Do you see that gd* 
lant cavalier ? (said he :) He owes me more than his 
horse, his arms, and his - whole accoutrements, are 
worth. Yesterday, he requested me to lend him a 
sum of money, in addition to what he had formerly 
borrowed, saying that, if he did not return it this 
morning, I should be at liberty to arrest him. I did 
not remember that we are now in the Ides of Quin. 
tilis, when the review of his'order takes place, at which 
period it is not allowable to summon a knight before a 
court of justice. Observe how he is laughing with his 
comrades at my expense, but I shall laugh at him, in 
my turn : at the next review of the censor, he shall 
come down from that fine horse, and shall pay me 
the whole/' 

" Well said ! (cried one of the byestanders, smiling;) 
but perhaps you have lent him the money at so exor- 
bitant an interest, that you will not dare to appeal to 
the tribunals.'* 

** What do you mean ? (replied he, peevishly :) Do 
you take me for an usurer? I would have you to 
know, that I conform scrupulously to the law, which 
only allows one per cent, interest for the capital per 
month. I do not lend at one and a half, like many of 
my acquaintance; still less at two per cent, as perhaps 
you may do. I am an honest man, and well knowii 
in Rome." He then drew from under his toga a 
packet of bonds, some of which he insisted on our 
reading; they were to this effect, "I have received of 
Sextus Trudo, banker, such a sum," &c. and in the 
margin were these words, ex domo, (out of the house,) 
to signify that the money named in the bill had becai 
delivered upon the -spot, and was payable on demand. 
We gave him back his bills, which he counted over, 
and, after securing them carefully, went away gram-, 
bling. 

'* Look at that old miser, (said he, who had pro-;, 
voked him, laughing,) would you not suppose, to hes^ 
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him, that no one is more moderate than he, and that 
he only lends to oblige his friends. He is known in 
Rome ! By Plutus, he may well say so : his house is 
more frequented than that of a preetor ; it is the re- 
sort of all who have money to place out, and who dare 
not transact business of this kind for themselves* 
They let him have their money for a high interest, and 
he is not ashamed to make double of it. Notwithstand • 
ing this, it is impossible to convict him of usury, or to 
summon him before the tribunals; because the deed, 
which establishes the debt, only specifies one per cent. 
and the remainder of the interest that he exacts is 
added to the capital.'' 

** But (said I) why do not your magistrates, espe- 
cially the tribunes, who are so zealous for the public 
good, put a check to the cupidity of the usurers?" 

•' This evil is become so general, (answered he,) that 
they know not how to apply a remedy to it; and those 
who might make the attempt, are themselves impli- 
cated. From the beginning of the republic, the 
debtors and creditors have been continually at vari- 
ance, and the violence of their disputes has more than 
once endangered the safety of the state. The un- 
worthy treatment of an unfortunate citizen by his piti. 
less creditor, first occasioned the people to retire to the« 
Mons Sacer. The iniquitous conduct of an unprin- 
t^ipled usurer afterwards led to a modification of that 
law of the Twelve Tables which relates to debtors and 
creditors, restricting the power of the latter to the 
property, and allowing them none, as before, over the 
person, of the debtor. In the year of the city 463, 
this merciful enactment having been ill observed, the 
people retired to the^ Janiculine Hill, and obtained a 
renewal of it. It may be asked why it should have 
been necessary, from time to time, thus to enforce the 
execution of a law so wise and so dear to the people. 
The reason seems to be, that public opinion, which is 
even more powerful than law itself, sanctions among 
us this excessive regard to the rights of creditors of 
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every kind ; the safety of the state is supposed to 
depend upon it, and, under this plea, usury has been 
carried on to an enormous extent. To give' you a just 
idea of it, it will be sufficient to inform you, that the 
usual interest of money is one per cent, a month, as 
this good man has just told you ; it is sometimes two, 
and I know a poor citizen who borrowed at four per 
cent, so that in two years the banker doubled his capi- 
tal. The law of the Twelve Tables fixed the rate of 
interest at one per cent, a month, and he who exacted 
more was condemned to restore fourfold. A.U. 376, 
the law Licenia decreed the reduction of interest, but 
it was never carried into effect. The law Dmllia 
Mosnia restored that of the Twelve Tables ; but had 
no better success than the other. Soon after, the 
tribunes fixed the loan at one-half per cent, a month.'' 
this regulation, however, was eluded ; and then was 
published the famous Lex Genutia, which prohibited 
all interest. Unhappily, this was not found practica- 
ble," and they wete obliged again to have recourse to 
the old regulations. The law of the Twelve Tables 
was reinforced, and that sacred code was strengthened 
by the Lex Gabinia ; but the authority of the law, the 
vigilance of the magistrates, and the voice of the peo- 
ple, are all insufficient to counteract the efforts of 
avarice. One common interest unites, for the time, 
the lender and the borrower, and both agree in evading 
the law. If they quarrel, and the usurious transac- 
tion becomes known, it is impossible to prove it : the 
criminal escapes the rigor of justice ; and how should 
it be otherwise, when he has probably been employed 
to turn to the best advantage the capital of the very 
magistrate who should give sentence against him. 
Onehalf of the Roman people is debtor to the other; 
men are every where the same^ and have the same 



vices.'* 



'< I admit (said one of the auditors) the truth of what 
you say. Rome has, perhaps, more to fear from the 
usurers than she ever^had from Carthage. Their arti- 
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fices surpass in subtlety any thing the imagination can 
conceive, and their secret combinations continually 
baffle the sagacity of the judge." 

** But how is it that you are so well acquainted with 
them ; you are not, it appears, in a situation to require 
their assistance V* 

" I have known them (said he) a long while. Hav- 
ing ruined myself, when curule eedile, to please the 
good people of Rome, I have passed through the 
hands of these men, and have learned what it costs ** 

*' Methinks, however, (replied the other,) that the 
office of pro-consul, which you have since held in one 
of the richest provinces of Asia, has sufficiently i()- 
demnified you for your sacrifices. On your return, 
you purchased lands, built a large house, and filled it 
with slaves and valuable furniture ; and it is even 
said that you have placed large sums in the hands 
of . • . . " 

** Well, (answered he, hastening to interrupt this 
provoking observer,) and what would you infer from 
this ? Do you pretend to understand my affairs better 
than I do myself? Know that, having an honourable 
office conferred on me by my fellow-citizens, I have 
done my best to maintain the dignity of it. Without 
doubt, my expenses exceed my means ; but, when I am 
called upon to do honour to my country, I do not re- 
gard my personal sacrifice." 

Whilst we were speaking, we reached an angle of 
the Forum, where a barber had set up his portable 
shop in the open air. It was the general resort of a 
multitude of idle citizens, wJio, under the pretence of 
having their hair cut, or their beards shaven, came to 
learn the news of the day, "JVhat news from Africa?" 
was the fii^t salutation. I was astonished at this 
question; and, on enquiring the meaning of it, was 
informed that the long and bloody wars which the 
Romans waged with tne Carthagenians, had given 
them a habit of asking this question : time sanctioned 
its use, and it is now become a common form of 
speech to enquire what news are stirring. We soon 
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left these idlers, and turned our steps in another 
direction. 

I perceived a man who was walking by himself, 
and who concealed his face with the lappet of his 
toga: on our approach, he turned away to avoid us; 
and, afterwards meeting some other persons, he has. 
tily moved off to a less frequented part of the city. 
His action astonished me, and I enquired the cause 
of it. "This young man (said they) is the son of a 
brave citizen, whom he does not in the least resemble. 
He is one of the sect of the goddess Murcia," 

'* Who Is this divinity, for I never heard of her be- 
fore V exclaimed I. 

" So much the better for you, young stranger, (said 
an old man, who was walking a few paces from us ;) 
may you never be acquainted with her. The goddess 
Murcia is the patroness of sluggards and cowards : 
it is from her that those mean wretches are called 
Murcians, who mutilate themselves that they may be 
exempted from military service. The man who has 
excited your curiosity, cut off the thumb of his right 
hand to avoid enlistment as a soldier, and thus shed 
with his own hand the blood that should have flowed 
only for his country. You here see the consequences 
of a disgraceful action : he who has committed it. is 
odious in the eyes of others, and a burden to himself. 
This man, whom I cannot call a Roman, has suffered 
every kind of humiliation. Besides the corporal pu- 
nishments he has undergone, the censor has degraded 
him to the lowest class of the citizens, where he is even 
below the last of the ProletariL 

** But, whilst we punish cowardice with so much 
rigour, we give to courage the most brilliant rewards. 
Do you see, at a little distance from you, a citizen very 
coarsely clothed, who is conversing familiarly with a 
senator? He attracts general notice; the proudest 
patricians press forward to speak to him ; he has ac- 
quired a right to the good. will of all the people, and 
these claims are never unacknowledged. . He is a 
common soldier in the legions, who, in a battle against 
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the Cimbri, saved the life of one of his comrades, for 
which he was decreed a crown of oak-leaves ; and this 
simple recompeuce has placed him on a level with the 
most distinguished men in Rome. At the public 
games, he takes his seat close to the senators, who all 
rise at his approach ; the crown which he wears is more 
honoured than that of kings ; they would not obtain 
amongst us the distinction that is enjoyed by this brave 
soldier." 

" What, then, (I asked,) would be the reward of him 
who should save the life of his general ?'' 

" It would be the same, (answered he :) let a Ro- 
man be a general, a consul, or even a dictator, still his 
proudest title is that of citizen. The soldier -who 
might save a king in alliance with Rome, would have 
no right to the civic crown. This is enough to con- 
vince you, that we do not use an hyperbolical expres- 
sion when we say commonly, that a Roman citizen is 
above all the monarchs of the earth. No sovereign 
was ever possessed of more power than our procon- 
suls, propreetors, and other magistrates, sent into the 
conquered provinces. Even the most favoured nations 
under our dominion, have in Rome protectors more 
powerful than their former sovereigns. If you require a 
further proof of it, observe that senator who is advan- 
cing gravely towards us : he is of the illustrious family 
of the Fabii ; the man on his left hand, who is bare- 
headed, and who scarcely presumes to walk abreast of 
him, is a deputy from the isle of Crete, who has put 
himself under his protection. He begs the Roman to 
take the interests of his country into consideration ; he 
intreats him to speak a word in its favour at the next 
naeeting of the Senate, and this word will decide the 
fote of a whole nation. In short, he acts towards him 
the part of an ambassador ; nay, the ambassadors sent 
by Greece to the Great King were nevdr more humble 
DOT more abject.*' 

I was going to reply to this pompous discourse, by 
lome slight observations on the use made by these 
proconsuls and propreetors of the authority with which 
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they are invested, when we were suddenly interrupted 
by a lictor, who passed hastily by us, crying out, 
** Stand hack: make way for the Vestal,'* No sooner 
was this command given, than th^ noisy hum of voices 
ceased, and a profound silence followed. 'All respect- 
fully stepped aside from the line in which she was to 
pass. A car with two wheels, ornamented with plates 
of ivory and gold, advanced slowly, drawn by four 
milk-white horses. Behind it walked a troop of 
female slaves, richly clothed, whose modest and re- 
tiring demeanor betokened the august character of 
their mistress. As the car passed us, I, perhaps, was 
the only one of the surrounding multitude who ven- 
tured to raise my eyes towards the sacred object of 
their veneration. Never did the heaven-born god- 
desses borrow forms more lovely when they deigned to 
reveal themselves to wondering mortals. How sur. 
passing was her beauty ! What a happy mixture of 
mildness and dignity! Although a stranger to the 
worship of Vesta, I felt an involuntary emotion, and 
acknowledged in the feelings which agitated me the 
presence of a superior divinity, whom, without seeking 
to know her, I adored in her priestess. As she passed 
along, her countenance was tinged with a slight blush, 
and she bowed her head with an air of graceful ma- 
jesty. It is thus, we may suppose, that Juno from her 
lofty throne accepts the homage of mortals. Keeping 
my eyes constantly fixed upon her, I saw her take the 
road towards the capitol. When arrived at the foot- 
of the steps leading to the temple, she sprang lightly 
from her car, and was soon lost to my view under ^e 
columns of the portico. I observed that none of the 
beholders spoke of what they had just witnessed ; to 
make remarks upon the beauty of a vestal would be 
considered a kind of profanation. 

The conversation had scarcely recovered its previous 
vivacity, when we heard the sound of a brazen bell, 
and at the same moment the greater part of those who 
were with us disnppeared. I asked Lucius the reason 
of this. ^* This bell (answered he) announces that it 
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is the eighth hour of the day, aDd that the public 
baths are open. Have you any curiosity to go into 
them V 

I thanked him ; but said> that, having seen the 
baths of Minutius, 1 had no such wish. '* It rests 
with you, (replied he ;) but you may, if you please, be 
admitted gratis. Hospitality, a virtue still cherished 
by the people, enjoins this distinction in favour of ail 
foreigners.^' 

Being now left almost alone in this place, we were 
going to leave it, when we perceived an old man ap- 
proaching, who walked slowly and with difficulty, 
supported by two slaves. His head and shoulders 
were covered with the short cloak, called palliolum, 
worn by invalids, which but too truly bespoke his 
condition. Lucius recognised him as an old friend of 
his father, and hastened to accost him, enquiring 
anxiously concerning his health. 

" It is bad enough, (replied he, in a peevish tone ;) 
a slow fever deprives me of my strength, and I have 
tad much'difficulty in coming thus far, to enjoy once 
more the rays of the sun, which perhaps I may never 
again behold." 

•* Do YOU not, then, take any measures for your re- 
covery ? ' said Lucius. 

" My freed-man Philip (he replied) has undertaken 
to cure me. I follow his prescriptions exactly, and 
yet I do not feel myself relieved." 

** Why do you not consult a skilful physician?" 
interrupted I. 

"Young man, (said he,) you are a foreigner; other- 
wise, you would have known that a true Roman will 
have nothing to do with physicians. What, after all, 
are those men who enrich themselves at our expense, 
who sport with the lives of men, and are not punished 
for the murders they commit ? I like better to be at- 
tended by a man who is attached to me, and interested 
in preserving my health, than by a physician who 
would oblige me to make my will before the time. I 
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have read upon the tomb of one of our fellow-citizen.i 
this epitaph, which pithily expresses what may be ex- 
pected from these skilful practitioners:: — Too many 
physicians caused his death" 

" This may be true, (said I ;) but it proves only that 
he was wrong in consulting many, as their contra- 
dictory prescriptions could not but prove hurtful ; be 
should have been content to select one, and that is 
what I would recommend you to do.** 

" Not I, (cried he, with much warmth;) I have seen 
enough of physicians, in the course of a long life, to 
know what reliance is to be placed upon them. What 
did they do here ? They spoke Greek to those who did 
not understand it ; administered drugs wholesale, of 
which no one ever heard before ; ordered hot baths 
one day, and cold the next ; were always doing and 
undoing ; and, as the reward of all these absurdities, 
received money from every body. Oh, blind credu- 
lity! how can any human power add a single day to 
the portion of time allotted us by the gods ? Yet such 
is the way with all men ; they number days, but set no 
value on them." 

After this lively philippic, he added, in a milder 
tone, " Our forefathers were better off; for nearly six 
hundred years, no such thing as a physician was 
heard of. At length a Greek, named Arcagathus,who 
had escaped from the Peloponnesus, came here to 
exercise this fine profession. He was honourably re- 
ceived ; a shop was fitted up for him at the public eX' 
pense ; and even the right of citizenship was conferred 
on him. But a little experience was sufficient to dis- 
gust the people both with the man and the science he 
professed. At first, he was called the preserver ; but, 
on seeing him cut and sear without mercy, they 
changed this title to that of executioner. He was fol- 
lowed by a multitude of others, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Cato, who was then censor, and who, as 
long as he lived, continued to persecute them, but had 
not the satisfaction of seeing them driven out of Rome, 
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which event did not take place until some months 
after his death. He did not scruple to say, that all 
the Greek physicians were leagued together to kill the 
Romans who consulted them professionally." 

"This accusation is odious, (cried I,) and shows 
how far the wisest man may be misled, when he suf« 
fers his passions to obtain the ascendancy over him. 
On witnessing the sufferings of a fellow-being, be he 
who he may, a physician thinks only of the means by 
which those sufferings may be alleviated ; every other 
idea is suspended; and, amongst us, no one would 
hesitate to place himself in the hands of his bitterest 
enemy, being confident that he would never sully the 
dignity of his art by a disgraceful action.'' 

*• What do you mean by dignity ? (said he, inter- 
Tupdng me ;) the lowest of the Romans would not 
deign to exercise the art of medicine : they all think 
it beneath them. Too often have they been the vic- 
tims of physicians; they will never become their 
accomplices. It is possible that medicine may be 
useful in itself, but I have no opinion of those who 
profess the art. I keep, therefore, to my freed-man ; 
he has a long list of medicines for diseases of all 
kinds, and makes choice of such as he thinks will 
suit my case, which he prepares to the best of his abi-^ 
lity, find I take them with confidence." 

I said no more, — being unwilling to irritate an 
obstinate old man; and he rejoined his freed-man 
Philip. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 
Literature — Scribes — ^Authors, &c. 

We were about to return by the street Suburra, when, 
passing before the celebrated sun-dial, brought from 
Catania to Rome^ by the consul Valerius Messala, 
Lucius said to me, "The day is less advanced than I 
had supposed, and we have still two hours at our dis- 
posal before the consul's return : if you are willing to 
employ them in an agreeable and usef'ul manner, we 
will visit a new establishment, which a rich and labo- 
rious man has just formed near the Station of the 
Oreeksy which is a public place in which foreign am- 
bassadors are lodged before they are presented to the 
senate; and, as several Greek envoys were admitted 
to it successively, the name of their nation has been 
given to this palace. A little farther on, in that fine 
house, over the door of which you see so many inscrip- 
tions, dwells an old slave, who had the charge of edu- 
cating the only son of one of our chief magistrates. 
When restored to liberty, and enriched by his master 
as the reward of his services, the pure love of literature 
led him to embark his whole fortune in an enterprise 
altogether unprecedented here ; but in which he will 
probably have many imitators. He bought a large 
and commodious habitation, and filled it with all the 
books he could collect, which he offers to the public 
at a very moderate price. His agents are constantly 
travelling through Italy and the Roman provinces; 
they frequent the houses of men of letters, attend 
public sales, visit the libraries, and even search the 
archives of the cities. When unable to obtain the 
orfginal works, they procure copies of them, and trans- 
mit to their patron, from all points of the empire, 
treasures of a nature hitherto unknown to the Romans. 
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This novelty has become a general topic of conversa- 
tion. Some, bigotted to their old ideas, and averse 
to every kind of learning, because they are themselves 
illiterate, say openly that the state will be ruined if the 
young people give up their time to study. Others, 
without pretending to derive any advantage from it, 
applaud it from mere vanity. A small number are 
fully sensible of its importance, and wish it success ; 
but, hitherto, it does not appear that the projector has 
made a good speculation." 

When we had reached the house, we stopped a mi- 
nute at the door, to read on the labels the titles of the 
works that were on sale. I followed Lucius into the 
shop, where were a few purchasers, and a multitude 
of others led there solely by curiosity. We were 
pleased with the nice order in which the books were 
arranged, and amused ourselves in examining them till 
the crowd was dispersed. 

At length, we found ourselves alone with the pro- 
prietor, and Lucius made himself known to him, say- 
ing, " I come to ask you at the same time for books 
and for advice ; I trust to your judgment: choose for 
roe the best of the Latin authors ; this young Greek 
will do me the same service for the writers of his 
own country." 

" He will then find more to do than I shall, (said 
the bookseller, smiling :) yet, if our authors be few in 
number, they are not without merit ; and, closely re- 
sembling the extraordinary nation of which they form 
a part, they have given, iq these early attempts, indi- 
cations of excellence which will astonish more en- 
lightened ages. You, will find them all here: read 
them with attention, and you will acknowledge that 
genius may have birth in the midst of ignorance, I 
might almost venture to say, of barbarism." 

" I am told (said I) that your establishment is still 
recent, and yet I see that it contains riches which mufet 
be the result of much labour." 

" You have been rightly informed, (replied he;) ^ 
decided taste for literature has made up for the insuf 
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ficieDcy of my means. Long ago, I formed a<;onsi- 
derable collection of valuable works. The difficulty I 
had in procuring them, made me regret that there were 
no places in Rome, as in your Grecian cities, where 
such books could be obtained at pleasure ; and what I 
bad wished for in vain on my own account, I deter- 
mined to set on foot for the benefit of others.'' 

** Are your fellow-citizens able to appreciate what 
you have done for them ? (enquired I ;) and do they 
second your efforts V* 

'' If I must speak my true opinion, (replied he,) the 
age of literature is not yet begun here. The Romans 
are agitated with nearer interests ; men whose imagi- 
nations are filled with gigantic projects, which have 
hitherto been attended with extraordinary success, 
and who are ever occupied with the public weal, or 
their own individual advancement, are necessarily in- 
capable of indulging in those tranquil occupations 
which fill the mind without disturbing it. Accustomed 
to strong emotions, they are ignorant of the charm 
which the study of letters, can diffuse over every pe- 
riod of life. But, whatever may be the result of my 
efforts and of my sacrifices, I shall never regret them : 
if they do not give the Romans that taste with which 
I am anxious to inspire them, they will at least pare 
the way for others, who may be fortunate enough to 
complete the great work which I have begun. But you 
both appear to me worthy of being admitted into a 
place which is entirely consecrated to Apollo : follow 
me, and I will show it to you in all its details. 

"The apartment we are now in, is for the sale of 
books ; it is the only one open to the public. The 
next is occupied by my librarii^ that is to say, those 
whom I employ to transcribe the best works : I myself 
carefully revise their labours, and correct any mistakes 
they may have made. I endeavour to procure authen- 
tic manuscripts, or, if they be wanting, the niost faith- 
ful copies ; and these copies are multiplied in propor- 
tion to the demand that is made for them." 

We approached one of the librarii, and, without 
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interrupting him in his occupation, examined atten. 
lively every part of it. Near to him was a small 
square box, containing scissors for cutting the leaves 
of an equal length, a compass to determine the exact 
distance between the lines, a ruler for tracing them, 
a knife for sharpening and slitting the reeds called 
calami, which are used in writing, a leaden ink-stand, 
a whet-stone, and a case intended to receive the reeds 
when cut. The amanuensis performed all these little 
operations before us, and astonished us much by the 
beauty and rapidity of his writing. 

The freed-man afterwards showed us into another 
apartment. '' This (said he) is the work-shop of the 
glutinatores. Their office, as their name indicates, is 
to glue the sheets together, which they thus form into 
a long roll ; and they are so expert in this employment, 
that the most practised eye can scarcely detect where 
it is joined. Those nearest to us, use the papyrus, 
which is a fine membrane or coat, taken from a large 
reed which grows in £^ypt, from whence it is sent 
here, after having undergone a little preparation. It 
is then washed, polished first with pumice-stone^ and 
afterwards with a shell or the tooth of some animal, 
and then covered with a sort of varnish, made of fine 
flour and vinegar. Others, farther on, are using 
parchment, or pergamena, so called from Pergamus, 
in Mysia, where it was invented. You see others pre- 
paring, for the same purpose, long rolls of linen, to 
which they apply a certain substance, which renders 
it fit to write upon. When the different sheets have 
passed through the hands of the scribes, and have 
been revised and corrected, they are returned to the 
glutinatores, who roll them on a cylinder, put on them 
a proper cover, place the title at one end of the roller, 
and at the other a little ball of wood, horn, or the 
like, for security and ornament; and they are then 
offered to the public under the name of voltanen, a 
volume or scroll. 

''When parchment is used, they are able to write 
on both sides, and therefore, instead of gluing the 

2 
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sheets together, they are laid one above another, which 
gives the book a square form ; it has still, however, the 
title of volume, and is confined by straps of leather, 
dyed purple, and edged with gold. Each of the vo- 
lumes which compose a work is called tomus, from a 
Greek word which has been adopted into our lan- 
guage, signifying the division of one into several parts. 
** To preserve the books, and keep them from in- 
sects, they are washed with the juice of cedar, and 
placed on shelves in cases of cypress. wood, the scent 
of which is said to keep off every kind of vermin. In 
short, no precaution is omitted in transmitting to pos- 
terity the works of genius. Equal care is bestowed on 
every department. That man whom you see employed 
in one corner of the room in grinding a black sub- 
stance, is preparing the ink used in transcribing books. 
After many experiments, I have found that the best 
ink is made of the charcoal of a very resinous kind of 
pine called Iceda, mixed in a certain proportion with 
common soot ; a purified gum is then added, which, by 
giving it more consistence, prevents it from "running 
on the paper : this mixture is exposed to the sun for a 
few days, and then becomes an ink so permanent, that 
it will resist the efforts of centuries." • 

When we had examined minutely these different 
occupations, we followed our guide to a more retired 
part of the building. **It is here (said he) that 1 
preserve the rare books and manuscripts which I in- 
tend to publish. You may see that I possess a very 
considerable number, of which the Greek form the 
largest part. Cast a glance over those brass plates, 
which I preserve carefully, out of respect for their an* 
tiquity. They are the first essays of the Romans in 
the art of writing. Here is one of the date of the 
first kings of Rome : however skilled you may be in 
the Latin language, I question if you can decipher it; 
for our language is no longer the same, and even the 
letters are altered. This relic, which is curious for 
its antiquity, can be considered only as an authentic 
record of the simplicity of manners in those remote 
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times, whcD great events were carefully preserved in 
the memory of men, without owing any thing to purity 
of diction, or magic of style. But I am now going to 
show you objects more worthy of your attention." 

As he said this, he opened a small box of rich work- 
manship, and took out several volumes, which he put 
into my hands : they were the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. Astonished at seeing in Rome works 
which, even in Greece, are in very limited circulation, 
I asked by what chance these scarce books had come 
into bis possession. 

'* I do not blush to o\vn, (said he,) that I am in- 
debted for them to a fortunate theft. When Sylla 
carried off for his own use the famous library of Apel- 
licon, which was carefully preserved at Athens, one of 
his slaves secreted a part of it, which he sold to me 
privately. If you blame the means by which I ob- 
tained these books, remember that the philosopher 
Apellicon himself had stolen the greater part of the 
collection, and the rights of Sylla did not appear to 
me more lawful than his. But, however this may be, 
some of my slaves are now multiplying copies of these 
works ; others are translating them ; and I am flattered 
by being able to give greater publicity to the produc- 
tions of these learned men than they obtained in the 
country where they first saw the light." 

When we had returned to the sale-room, ** I have not 
forgotten (said the bookseller, addressing Lucius,) that 
you asked me for books : of what description are they 
to be? Here are the historians ; next to them the 
poets ; on the opposite side are the orators ; and a little 
farther on, on that shelf, are the dramatic authors." 

" I should like (replied Lucius,) to have all our best 
authors, in every department of literature ; the num- 
ber is not yet so great that I need omit any." 

"In that case, (said the freed-man,) we will begin 
with our historical annals, emphatically called the 
Great Annals, which were long concealed even from 
the Romans themselves, and were, as you know, 
drawn up by the pbntifices. They contain a ^ simple 

p 
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Statement of every important transaction since the 
foundation of Rome, but it is to be wished that this 
long series of events was more clearly and methodically 
arranged ; in speaking of them to a Greek, I dare not 
dignify them with the name of history. — Perhaps, 
however, some great author may one day find, in these 
confused elements, rich materials for a work worthy 
of the attention of the world. These annals, which 
have employed a number of authors successively for 
upwards of six hundred years, have the peculiar merit 
of showing the progressive changes and improvements 
in our language and manners. 

'* Quintus Ennius wrote them in verse« In spite of 
the rudeness, I might almost say the coarseness, of 
his style, he will find favour with posterity for the 
vigour of his descriptions and the brilliancy of his 
thoughts. Scipio Africanus the Elder, whose judg- 
ment ought to have some weight with us, had so great 
a regard for Ennius, that he wished the statue of the 
poet to be placed over his tomb. Nsevius, following 
in the same track,, has left us a much-esteemed poem 
on the first Punic war. We will likewise make choice 
of Q. Fabius Pictor, who was the first that composed 
these annals in prose. He lived during the second 
Punic war. His style, though harsh and severe, seems 
to announce the approach of a better era in literature. 

*' Let us not forget the seven books of the Origines 
of Cato the Censor, nor his works on Agriculture. 
Independent of their intrinsic merit, it is delightful 
to see one of the first magistrates of a great people, 
descend from the curule chair to cultivate his field, 
and mingle with the humblest citizens, after having 
presided in the senate. 

'' Here are the annals of L. Piso Calpumius, sur- 
named Frugi^ in whom were united the talents of ao 
orator, a lawyer, and an historian. 

*• You will read with pleasure this collection of the 
harangues of our greatest orators. The Gracchi hold 
the first place, and you will also find the names of all 
our most illustrious citizens. They are perhaps defi- 
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cient in the flowery style, exact periods, and correct- 
ness of language, which distinguish the writings of the 
Greeks, and captivate the reader, but they possess 
more solid beauties. Every thing is nervous and con. 
cise; the thoughts are just and forcible, the pictures 
are striking rather than pleasing, and the reader feels, 
in its full force, the effect they formerly produced upon 
the people of Rome. 

" These are our dramatic poets. Though you have 
seen most of their pieces on the stage, you will find, on 
an attentive perusal of them, many beauties which 
then escaped your notice ; perhaps too, you may dis- 
cover faults which did not strike you in the repre- 
sentation; and, in either case, you will be better able 
to decide on their merits.'* Then, turning to me, — " I 
especially recommend to you, (said he,) to read the 
comedies of £. Afranius, whom we compare to Me- 
nander, though perhaps a Greek may be unwilling to 
admit of such a parallel. 

" Lastly, (continued he,)" here are the works of the 
poet Caius LtLcUiuSy whom we look upon as the inventor 
of satire. I do not offer you the translations of a great 
number of Greek works, for the man of letters will 
prefer drawing from the original source.'' 

When we had carefully put together the books 
which had been recommended to us, Lucius asked the 
bookseller if he could let him have a collection of the 
Greek authors, as well as those of his own country. 
**By Apollo! (exclaimed he,) a whole fleet could 
scarcely carry such a freight. This is a case in which 
selection is advisable. Give me a list of the books 
that you wish for ; my correspondents at Corinth will 
send me by the first ship those that are wanting in my 
collection, and, in a month's time, I will transmit 
to you the whole togBther." 

Lucius made out a list which I dictated to him ; we 
did not omit a copy of the works of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus : he paid for the whole, and a slave 
attended us to carry the Latin books. 

As we were returning home, the slave walking be- 
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fore us, Lucius, indulging in the sprightliness natural 
to his age, suddenly burst into a violent fit of laughter; 
1 asked the cause. *' Who would not laugh (answered 
he, with his usual vi\acity,) to see a slave carrying in 
one basket all the literature of the Romans ? History, 
poetry, eloquence, his burden comprehends the v^hole; 
and his shoulders, which are not those of Atlas, are 
far from being overladen." 

I smiled in turn at his idea ; but, recollecting what 
you had so often observed to me on this subject, I 
could not help saying ; ** Oh Lucius, you marvel at 
the small number of your books, whilst we have only 
to blush for the superabundance of ours. We have 
books on all subjects, and controversies upon every 
question. There is not a single point of morals or 
metaphysics that has not been treated of in an hun- 
dred different ways ; and he must have received from 
Heaven a very sound judgment who preserves just 
ideas in the midst of the chaos into which he is 
plunged, by this diversity of authors and of opinions.'* 
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POLYCLETES TO PHILOSTRATUS. 

Fine Arts — Sculpture— Painting— Architecture. 

The slight sketch I sent you, my dear Philostratus, 
of the city I now inhabit, has given you a very high 
idea of the magnificence of the Romans. Having 
been brought up in the midst of the fine arts, you 
estimate a nation in proportion to the importance that 
she attaches to them; and, in order to form an opinion 
of the Romans, you ask me if there is any reason to 
fear that this victorious people will rob Greece of the 
only palm that is now left her. This question is 
worthy of an Athenian. On my arrival in Rome, I 
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should have answered it without hesitation in the 
affirmative. Astonished at the greatness as well as 
at the multitude of her public works, I considered 
them as the effects of a love of the fine arts, carried to 
the greatest heig^ht. Every day ships came up the 
Tiber, bringing bronzes, pictures, and precious mar- 
bles, from Greece or Asia. On all sides I beheld 
the workshops of sculptors, and foundries in full acti- 
vity. In the public places were workmen, labouring 
with large cranes to raise stones of a prodigious size. 
Every thing that met my view afforded me the image 
of a people, seeking in these noble labours to unbend 
their minds from the more weighty cares with which 
they are continually occupred. Now that by fami- 
liar intercourse I have learned to know them better, 
I shall venture to retract my first opinion, and to dis- 
pute the claim of the Romans to those sacred gifts by 
which the Greeks are so eminently distinguished. 

You may sometimes have seen in Athens an obscure 
citizen rise suddenly to wealth and power, either 
through his own talents, or some fortunate circum- 
stance. — A skilful architect builds him a palace, artists 
of all kinds decorate it with the most brilliant works, 
and are happy if they meet with no impediments from 
the ignorance or caprice of the master. He spares no 
expence in adorning his dwelling with the greatest 
rarities, and prizes most that which cost him the 
largest sum, because he has no just idea of any thing 
beyond his own opulence. By constantly collecting 
articles of value, placing them together, and comparing 
one with the other, he acquires some knowledge of 
their merits, and speaks of them with confidence. He 
persuades himself that he loves the arts, because he 
loves their productions. Well, give greater power to 
this new man, — suppose him capable of satisfying the 
most immoderate desires, and you will have at once 
an idea of the Roman people. 

The temples, public buildings, and mansions of the 
great, which are so numerous in Rome, offer on all 
sides an astonishing collection of the most perfect 
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productions of art, but we may reasonably impate this 
passion for sculpture and paintings of all kinds, rather 
to an unbridled love ofmagnificence than to a fine and 
discriminating taste. How, indeed, should they have 
acquired such a taste, since the arts have never been 
honoured amongst them ! very rarely have they been 
cultivated by the hands of freemen; and, from his ima* 
ginary elevation, every Roman looks down, with equal 
indifference, on the gladiator who perishes for bis 
amusement, the actor who strives to captivate his at- 
tention on the stage, and the artist by whose learned 
labours his palaces are embellished. 

You would scarcely credit the existence of this ex- 
cessive magnificence in a nation whose manners were 
perhaps originally the most simple. Romulus inha- 
bited a miserable hut. A bundle of hay, carried on 
the top of a pike, formed his standard ; and the hard 
bands of his rude companions were as incapable of 
executing delicate workmanship as their minds were 
of conceiving it. Since that time, however, the people 
of Italy have cultivated the arts with more or less suc- 
cess. The Volsci, the Samnites, the Campanians, and 
above all the Etruscans, have been renowned for the 
perfection of their works in divers ways. 

They learnt the first principles of the arts in their 
intercourse with Greece ; and each nation, modifying 
them according to its genius, formed a style of its own. 

Thus, amongst the Campanians, who live under a 
finer sky and cultivated fertile soil, we find those sweet 
and graceful forms, which are the ofispring of a bril- 
liant imagination developed by prosperity. The Sam- 
nites and Volsci have less of this ; and the Etruscans, 
who have now little intercourse with Greece, though 
originally descended from her, have preserved that 
severity of style which characterised the genius of our 
common ancestors. 

Although the companions of Romulus belonged to 
these difierent nations, these adventurers, who were 
outcasts from their native places, and wholly intent 
on creating a new country for themselves, were neces- 
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sariiy destitute of that refined taste which a liberal 
education alone can bestow. They felt none of the 
advantages resulting from long civilization, and in the 
midst of so many welUorganized nations, they pre- 
sented the singular phenomenon of a people sprung 
^at once out of the hands of nature. Forced, by the 
peculiarity of their situation, to strike out a new path 
in forming themselves into a social body, all their ideas 
were gigantic. They established a government, laws, 
and customs, of their own ; and, standing as it were 
alone in the world, their tactics and code of laws were 
peculiar to themselves. 

By theft, which they dignified by the name of con- 
quest, they obtained the first oxen which ploughed the 
soil they had usurped ; and, to prevent their society frooi 
becoming extinct, they hesitated not to carry off the 
wives of their neighbours. Such men had but one 
coarse left them to pursue, — a perpetual system of 
warfare, for which every thing else must necessarily 
be neglected. Their rapid and constant success soon 
convinced them of the excellence of this system ; and 
their contempt of the arts, which was the offspring of 
igpaorance and rusticity, was kept alive on political 
considerations. 

In Greece, religious feeling has been chiefiy instru- 
mental in developing the fine arts. Our people, with 
one consent, consecrated to the divinity the produc- 
tions of that genius with which they were so eminently 
gifted ; and the gods, moved by their piety, were but 
the more liberal of the precious boon. Here religion 
has produced difierent effects. Numa bent it to his 
purposes ; he employed it chiefly to hallow the work 
of force, and to curb with a powerful hand those fiery 
spirits which were ever ready to dispute the authority 
of the laws, or to brave that of the monarch. It 
was in every thing severe and grave, like the genius 
that had conceived; profound in its mysteries, but 
always wearing an exterior of majestic simplicity. The 
workman who was skilful enough to form the famous 
bucklers closely resembling that which was said to 
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have fallen from Heaven, was looked upon as an extra" 
ordinary being. The temples were without imasres: 
to personify the Deity would have been considered as 
a crime. At last, sober reason yielded to inclination ; 
the people became wearied with a worship that was 
purely intellectual, and desired to have an image of 
the gods whom they adored ; and Tarquin the Elder, 
sent to the country of the Volsci for an artist, who 
made a statue of Jupiter with clay hardened in the fire. 
Such was the Brst humble monument that decorated 
this now proud city ; to which were soon added images 
of all the other tutelar divinities of Rome, and the 
task of making them was always imposed upon fo- 
reigners. So far were they from making the least 
advance towards the attainment of these arts them- 
selves, that they opposed an invincible barrier to it hy 
the treaty of peace they concluded with Porsenna; in 
which it was formally stipulated that, from that time^ 
iron should be employed in that city only for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. The hand of force dictated this 
hard condition, but their own courage soon liberated 
them from the restraint; and they decreed statues to 
Horatius Codes and Clelia, who had distinguished 
themselves in the war, the one by an action above her 
sex, the other .by a courage even above humanity itself. 
Thus was established the custom of offering the images 
of heioes to public veneration, and preserving the 
memory of great actions, with the view of exciting 
others to surpass them. The right of images^ a privi- 
lege so dear to families, contributed to render sculp- 
ture necessary to Rome. But^ whatever importance 
the Romans might attach to these glorious works, 
they seemed anxious to tie the hands of those who 
executed them ; for the height of all statues was 
limited to three feet, by which means genius was im* 
peded iu its flight, and the artists who were called to 
Rome at great expence, could leave but feeble traces 
of their talents. Such was sculpture at Rome under 
the k'ngH, and during the first age of the republic. 
Painting is of a still later date. . It was not till lon^ 
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after this period that the temple of Ceres was adorned 
by the works of two Greek painters, Damophilus and 
Gorgasus, whose names have been preserved by tra- 
dition. Public architecture was commensurate to the 
lowly habitation of the citizens. 

I shall mention but one proof of this. The Temple 
of Fortune, erected by Servius Tullius in the Forum, 
and spoken of as one of the most remarkable buildings 
of the age, was begun and completed in the same year. 
Nature appears to have denied to Italy the marble of 
which she has been so lavish in our country, and this 
circumstance impeded the progress of architecture. 
It is asserted, however, that Liguria produces some of 
the finest kind, but the quarries have not yet been 
worked. The public edifices were therefore deficient 
in splendour, until the power of the republic enabled 
them to obtain from the conquered provinces the pro- 
ducts which their own territory denied. Their grow- 
ing intercourse v/ith the other Italian states gradually 
gave the Romans more just ideas of magnificence. By 
degrees they outstepped the narrow limits which they 
had prescribed to themselves ; those brilliant achieve- 
ments which fill the annals of Rome, furnished abun- 
dant subjects for the artists, who now yielded without 
restraint to the inspirations of genius; and, while the 
citizens distinguished themselves in the field of combat, 
all the powers of art were called on to immortalize 
their deeds. 

A. U. 417. The first equestrian statues seen in Rome 
since that whch was made in honor of Clelia, were 
erected in the Forum to the consuls L. Furius Camil- 
lus and C. Meenius, for their victories over the Latins. 
But, A. U. 459, an etruscan artist raised to Spurius 
Carvilius, who had gained a complete victory over the 
Samnites, a trophy superior to any of ihe preceding 
ones. Of the helmets and cuirasses of the enemy, he 
formed a statue of Jupiter, large enough to be dis- 
tinctly seen from the heights of Alba, and with what 
remained he made a statue of Gervilius, which he 
placed at the feet of the god. I say nothing of a muU 
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titude of monuments of minor importance which adorn 
the public places ; the meanest of the plebeians is per- 
fectly acquainted with their origin; he names with 
exultation the heroes to whom they were decreed, 
and his mind is fired at the sight of these glorious tro- 
phies, which point at once to &e sacrifice and its noble 
reward. 

Hitherto, the Romans had called in the assistance 
of foreigners, but, A. U. 474, Etruria was subdued, 
and they had then the power of commanding their 
services. A multitude of skilful workmen were sent 
for from that country, who constructed bridges, aque- 
ducts, and subterranean vaults, and raised high walls 
fianked with strong towers. Others of an inferior 
order, built public edifices. The principal objects of 
attention in the eyes of a religious people, are the tem- 
ples : painting and sculpture were as yet employed 
only to grace these sacred structures ; and both were 
in a noble and severe style, like every thing that came 
out of the hands of the Etrurians. 

About the same time, a change was introduced in 
the external appearance of the Romans, and this gives 
a peculiar character to all the statues that were made 
prior to that period, so that they may be known at first 
sight. The hair and beard had always been worn long"» 
but, A. U. 455, some barbers from Sicily stripped the 
Romans of these natural ornaments, and the new 
fashion so soon became general, that the Consul M. 
Livius, who had been some time absent from the city, 
was obliged to be shaved before he could again make 
his appearance in it. The sculptors, who are exact 
observers of the dress of the day, copied it faithfully 
in their works, and the Romans appeared a different 
people from their forefathers. It is from this cause 
that in speaking of their ancestors, they frequently 
use the epithet intonsi* 

You have seen how Rome at first undervalued the 
arts from ignorance, repulsed them afterwards from 
motives of policy, and, at length, admitted and applied 
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them to a noble purpose. You are now about to be- 
hold her, passing from moderation to a disgi*aceful 
covetousnessy lay a daring hand upon all nations, seize 
thfir treasures, profane their temples, and brave all 
lafTs, divine or human, in order to collect within herself, 
riches which will perhaps become fatal to her. 

The second Punic war occasioned this great revo- 
lution in the manners of the Romans. 

Being attacked in the centre of Italy, they several 
times experienced disasters which led to the defection 
of a part of their ancient allies. A firmness which no 
reverses could shake, prudence in success, and plans 
which were well conceived and steadily pursued, ena« 
bled them to triumph over an enemy alike skilful and 
implacable. Passing rapidly from defence to attack, 
they forced Hannibal to retreat, and pursued him into 
Africa. Taught by the example and the fault of his 
long prosperous adversary, the great Scipio made a 
better use of his victory : he annihilated the power of 
Carthage, and Rome had only to wreak her vengeance 
on those who had betrayed her cause ; these were all 
successively subdued, and a fatal alliance was the cause 
or the pretext for their ruin. 

The greatness of character which the Romans dis- 
played in this long and terrible struggle, might in 
some degree have justified their success, if this very 
success had not led them to trample under foot the 
sacred rights of nations. Urged by revenge, and daz- 
zled with the sight of riches of whose very existence 
they were hitherto unconscious, they exercised in all 
its rigour that Roman law which constitutes them lords 
of the universe and masters of all that it contains. 
Syracuse, the finest and most opulent of the cities 
founded by the Greeks, was entirely laid waste. It is 
said that Marcellus, as he was about to take posses- 
sion of it, shed tears on viewing from an eminence that 
superb city which the next moment was to become 
a scene of devastation ; but his tears were false and 
fruitless : he carried off all the works of art, the 
statues, pictures, and other articles of value; they 
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were employed to decorate the Capitol, and to oma' 
ment a terople which he dedicated to Valour. 

From the promontory of Lilybeom to Cape Pachynus, 
nothing is now to be seen but the ruins of once flou- 
rishing cities. Magna Grsecia has experienced the 
same calamities. Crotona, which contained a million 
of inhabitants, has not at this day twenty thousand. 
The celebrated temple of Juno Lacinea, situated in their 
territory, was stripped of its ornaments ; and the Ro- 
mans even went so far as to carrv off the marble from 
the roof, but a shadow of respect for the gods, in- 
duced them to replace it, and this act of tardy justice 
served as a cloke for their other derds of rapine. 

The other cities which still exist in that country 
which was formerly so rich and populous, have shared 
the same fate. All have been deprived c-f the orna- 
ments with which they had been decorated by a peo- 
ple who loved to cultivate the fine arts. The unfortu- 
nate Capua was treated yet more cruelly ; a part of 
her citizens were put to death, the rest were made 
slaves, and the treasures of that once opulent city 
became a prey to tLe merciless conqueror. 

Philip of Macedon had given some slight assistance 
to the Carthaginians, in consequence of which, the 
Romans made war upon him, assisted by the Greeks^ 
who blindly rushed onward to destruction, and Philip 
was conquered. L. Quinctius exposed to the view of 
the people, at his triumph, a quantity of statues, vases, 
rich armour, bucklers of gold and silver, and 114 
crowns of gold, which had been given as presents by 
the Greeks. A part of these spoils was employed to 
erect a superb golden quadriga on the summit of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Anticchus, king of Syria, had lent his support to 
Hannibal, and underwent the same punishment with 
Philip. He obtained peace only on condition of 
giving up his finest provinces to the Romans, together 
with fifteen thousand talents, and the greater part of 
the works of art which decorated his palaces. Amongst 
various articles of value, were gold and silver vases to 
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an immense amount, and of the most exquisite work- 
manship. 

The war was no sooner terminated in Syria, than 
the Romans returned to Greece to attack their former 
allies. They took the city of Ambraqia, in Epirus. 
This ancient residence of Pyrrhus was full of statues 
by the first masters, and of admirable paintings, which 
were all removed to Rome. In vain did the wretched 
inhabitants present to M. Fulvius, their conqueror, a 
crown of gold of fifteen hundred pounds' weight, 
hoping thereby to induce him to spare the rest; he 
accepted their present, and continued his work of 
pillage and devastation. The Ambracians, rendered 
desperate, sent deputies to the senate, to represent to 
them that they had not the image of a single divinity 
left them to worship. Their conquerors were inexora- 
ble. Fulvius took from this city 285 statues of bronze, 
and 230 of rcarble. Not knowing what to do with 
such an influx of wealth, the Romans applied to the 
Greeks for their assistance in the direction of the pub- 
lic games, in which these treasures were to be exposed 
to the view of the people. It was on this occasion 
that wrestlers were first seen in Rome. 

The fall of Macedon paved the way for that of 
Greece. Lucius Mummius defeated the Acheans 
near Corinth, took and destroyed that city, and car- 
ried to Rome all the works of art which it contaii^ed, 
not even excepting the brazen vases which were em- 
ployed in the theatres to convey and increase the 
sound, and of the use of which the Romans were totally 
ignorant. As the reward of this ex'ploit, Mummius 
received the surname of Acliaicus. 

Would you believe it ? the famous picture of Bac- 
chus, which was looked upon as the finest in Greece, 
and whose perfection has become proverbial, served 
for some days as a table to the Romans in their games 
at dice ! Having become aware of its value, by the 
enormous price that, was ofiered for it, Mummius re- 
moved it to Ron>e, with innumerable statues and 
tripods of exquisite workmanship ; and he seriously 
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gave notice to those who had the charge of conveying 
Uiem, that, if these articles were lost by the way, he 
should expect them to fiimish him with similar ones 
made at their 0¥m expence ! 

This immense collection of works of art opened the 
eyes of the Romans to their merits. Their strong bat 
uncultivated minds were touched with a new feeling 
of beauty, and they yielded to the witchery that worl^ 
of grace and harmonv exercise even over the imi^- 
nation of the unenlightened. From admiration to an 
insatiable passion, the transition was rapid. Proud 
of what they already possessed, they were not satis- 
fied till they obtained the whole, and the most odious 
measures were employed to accomplish this end. 
Whatever escaped the hands of the conqueror, became 
the prey of the governors. The most covetous of the 
proconsuls carried off, by main force, every thing that 
came within their grasp ; others, who were more mo- 
derate, purchased at a low price what could not have 
been refused to them. Those master-pieces of art 
which were dispersed amongst our cities, and formed 
their chief glory, must now all be looked for in Rome. 
I have seen here the fine statues of bronze made by 
Lysippus, which Alexander erected to his guards who 
were drowned in the passage of the Granicus. The 
finest works of Phidias, Myron, Praxiteles, and Scopus^ 
are to be found here ; more than one divinity has been 
removed from its temple to the house of a Roman 
knight ; and a statue which ornamented the apartment 
of Aspasia, now decks the temple of Minerva. 

1 ought not to omit the famous group of the three 
Graces, made by the celebrated Socrates, who was the 
son of a sculptor, and followed the profession of his 
father before he devoted himself to philosophy. This 
work, which perhaps derives more value from the name 
of its author than from its intrinsic merit, used to be 
carefully preserved in the citadel of Athens ; it is now 
in the triclinium of a publican ! Is it likely that it^ 
would have been respected by men who disown their 
own deities beyond the limits of Rome, who have been 
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known to lay sacrilegious hands on our divinities, and 
eyen to carry away the pillars from the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus ? 

Becoming more and more enamoured of the produc- 
tions of Greece, these rapacious conquerors were now 
anxious to protect and cherist the arts of which they 
had hitherto been the declared enemies. A multitude of 
captive artists were already in Rome : they invited the 
rest, who were now useless in their own desolated 
country ; bestowed on them the greatest encourage- 
ment ; and supplied them liberally with materials^ con. 
sisting of gold, silver, brass, and ivory. The temples 
became sanctuaries of the fine arts. The old rude 
figures of wood and stone which had been so long suc- 
cessfully invoked, became objects of derision ; and the 
public places were filled with the images of heroes in 
bronze or marble, which appeared living breathing 
statues. The dwellings of the great were converted 
into sumptuous palaces ; there is not one which does 
not contain more precious works than the republic 
itself possessed during several centuries. A Roman 
of the first rank is, like a monarch, contented with 
protecting the arts ; he leaves it to others to cultivate 
them. Those of a lower class formerly copied the 
Etruscans, they now endeavour to imitate the Greeks, 
but have not gained celebrity in either line ; and the 
sight of so many rare models, instead of firing them 
with a noble emulatibn, rather seems to have discou- 
raged them. 

We have three distinct schools of art, those of 
Athens, Corinth, and Sicyon ; the shades which sepa- 
rate them are still perceptible in Rome, though, no 
doubt, they will soon be confounded ; and I have no 
hesitation in asserting, that Rome will never have a 
style of her own. In vain do they attempt to cha- 
racterise as such, the works which our artists have 
made here, which differ in a slight degree from those 
they executed in their own country. With us it is a 
maxim in sculpture that no drapery should conceal the 
symmetry and beauty of a fine form, and our sculptors 
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excel in copying from the life with the mcrst scrupulous 
exactness. The majesty of the gods is subject to 
this law, and is not disgraced by it* Apollo is in- 
vested with a form of sublimity and purity which be. 
speaks a celestial origin ; and the muscular figure of 
Hercules strikes us with terror. In Rome, on the 
contrary, where the imagination is under greater 
restraint, and there is more austerity of manners, they 
are desirous that their usual habits should be pre. 
served. A hero must be exhibited in his statue ex- 
actly as he appeared in the army, the senate, or the 
tribune; and our artists have conformed to the ti^steof 
their masters. 

I have occasionally seen works of great excellence 
which are ascribed to Roman artists whose names 
have been mentioned to me, but in these a practised 
eye recognises at first sight the Grecian character ; 
and on enquiry respecting their author, one is sure to 
discover that he was afreedman, who gave a Latin ter- 
mination to his name, or joined to it, according to cus- 
tom, that of his former master. 

In making this assertion, however, I should observe 
that there are some exceptions. In the year of the 
city 450, a member of the illustrious family of the 
Fabii adorned the Temple of Safety with paintings 
which are not destitute of merit, whence he acquired 
the surname of Pictor, which he transmitted to his 
descendants, who value themselves little upon the 
title. At a later period, Pacuvius, who was both a 
painter and a poet, decorated the temple of Hercules 
with pictures which are still to be seen there. But it 
must be owned that these examples have been little 
followed. The Romans seem destined solely to con- 
quer and to govern the world ; having reached the 
summit of greatness, the arts afford them only an 
honourable means of dispersing the riches with which 
they are overburdened. The vulgar, misled by the 
profusion of fine works which they are proud to ex- 
hibit, may deem them friends to^ the fine arts : the 
more nice observer will form a different opinion : 
they possess every thing, but have executed nothing. 
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LETTER XXXI. 

POLYCLETES TO PHILOSTKATUS. 

The Sciences— Astronomy— Geometry — Geography — Naiural 

History. 

You have seen, my dear Philostratus, how the 
Romans drew artists from all parts to their city, encou- 
raged without sharing in their labour, and cherished 
its results. The passion so general amongst them for 
the joint production of grace and genius, might be 
looked upon as an indirect homage which they pay to 
the muses, but those brilliant daughters of heaven are 
not all equally favourable to them. Nothing but what 
leaves behind it certain and durable traces, and con- 
duces to some positive end, can deeply interest men 
who know no enjoyments but those which authority 
procures. 

The leisure and opportuniti.es afforded by a pastoral 
life for the observation of the heavenly bodies, gave 
birth to the science of astronomy, which was afterwards 
cherished and extended by that thirst for knowledge 
which is implanted in the human breast. It was culti- 
vated by the most ancient nations ; the finest geniuses 
of Greece, instructed in their school, made it the ob- 
ject of their meditations, and their efforts have been 
rewarded by some happy discoveries. The motion of 
the planets, and that peculiar to the moon, have been 
observed and pointed out with precision ; the order of 
the seasons has been fixed; most of the phenomena 
which long tilled the minds of the people with terror, 
have been explained ; and the knowledge of those sub- 
lime laws which govern the universe, has demonstrated 
the greatness of the Deity to those who before were 
sensible only of his goodness : in the sacred book of 
nature, they have read his glory in characters of light ; 
love has succeeded to a blind fear, and religion has 
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every where walked hand in hand with the noblest of 
the sciences. 

But it is not in the disorder of camps, or the tumult 
of a city, that men can attain to this high knowledge. 
The learned Indians, called in our language OymnosO' 
pAis/s, the contemplative Chaldeans, and the grave 
E&^tians, the first inventors of astronomy, lived in 
silence and seclusion; and it was only by detaching 
themselves from those vain objects which engross the 
rest of mankind, that they succeeded in penetrating 
into the secrets of the divinity. After having been 
their disciples, the Greeks became their masters, but 
still adhered to their rules. Like them, they disdained 
perishable interests ; and, by advancing the standard 
of human knowledge, secured to themselves a glory 
more lasting and honourable than can be claimed by 
the proudest conqueror. You will perhaps say, that 
amongst a multitude of soldiers, a great nation may 
reckon some learned men, and that success in one line 
is no bar to their obtaining it also in another. Thus, 
during the Peloponesian war, when almost the whole 
of Greece was under arms, letters, sciences, and arts, 
shone with unwonted lustre. But the Greeks know 
how to respect the muses ; and, even in the midst of 
combat, Mars has never stained their altars with 
blood, whilst here their voices, would plead in vain. 
Alexander spared the house in which Pindar was born : 
a Roman killed Archimedes while engaged in his pro- 
found studies, 

A short time ago an eclipse of the sun, which hap- 
pened in the middle of the day, created some sensation 
in Rome. I was, at the time, in company with some 
persons of distinction, one of whom was endeavouring 
to explain to the rest the causes of this phenomenon : 
although his demonstration did not go beyond the 
first notions of astronomy, he was listened to with ad- 
miration. Joining national to individual pride, he did 
not hesitate to attribute to his country a glory to 
which she has no claim. *' It is extraordinary,'' said 
he, ** how the Roman genius seized immediately on 
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this difficult science, which the most enlightened 
nations have been slow in acquiring. On the eve of 
the battle which decided the fate of Perseus, A.U. 581, 
the military tribune, Sulpitius Gallus, called his sol- 
diers together to acquaint them, that, on that very 
night, the moon would be eclipsed from the second 
hour to the fourth ; he briefly explained to them the 
cause of this phenomenon ; he removed their fears as 
to its effects v and, as the event closely followed the 
prediction, the Romans looked upon it as a signal of 
triumph, whilst their learned enemies beheld in it only 
a denunciation of their fall. Thus, on that memorable 
day, Rome conquered both by science and by courage, 
whilst our adversaries had to mourn a two-fold 
defeat." I could not help smiling at this discourse ; 
the Roman perceived it. " Well !" said he impa* 
tiently, *'can you deny the fact which I relate?" 
" No," replied I, coolly, " however fatal its conse- 
quences may have been, we are far from disputing 
them ; but may we not conclude that the tribune had 
derived from Greece herself the knowledge of which he 
made so happy a use ? If you consider that nearly 
five hundred years intervened between the time of 
Thales who was the father of astronomy, and of Hip- 
parch us who, in our own days, has carried the 
science to so high a degree of perfection, — that, during 
this long interval, laborious men have successively 
added new discoveries to those of their predecessors, — 
and that still, notwithstanding all these efforts, Greece 
has very few men who are able to calculate an 
eclipse, — you will find it difficult to conceive how a 
Roman general could suddenly have discovered, by 
the power of his own genius alone, what so many 
justly-celebrated men attained a knowledge of only by 
a long course of investigation. Let us rather suppose- 
that Sulpitius gained this important information from 
the Greeks, who were allies of the Romans in that me- 
morable war, and had the address to turn it to ad- 
natage/' ^ 

<< But what will you say,** resumed my antagonist. 
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" if I shew you a Treatise on Eclipses written by this 
very Sulpitius ? I preserve it carefully in my library, 
and it sufficiently proves the scientific knowledge of its 
author."— "I shall say," replied I, smiling, " that it 
came from the same source. A vigorous mind may, in 
its bold conceptions, discover the laws which regulate 
the movements of the heavenly bodies ; but it is only 
by a long course of observation that just conclusions 
can be drawn from them. How could he have made 
these observations when he had no fixed period from 
which he could commence? The Fasti of Rome have 
long ceased to be a mystery, and yet the time when 
your year ought to begin is still uncertain. Sometimes 
its duration is prolonged for the sake of retaining a 
favourite magistrate in office ; at others, it is abridged 
when the people wish to get rid of one who is displeas- 
ing to them. Your Comitia are hastened or deferred 
at pleasure, and I have an hundred times heard your 
fellow-citizens complain bitterly of the confusion in 
your calendar. There are some abstract sciences 
which need the assistance of all the others, and in 
which genius itself can only advance step by step. 
Astronomy is of this class ; it is not to be acquired in 
a day." 

I stopped, but discovered that I had produced no 
conviction in the minds of my auditors. As is usual in 
tiiese cases, each retained his first opinion: Sulpitius 
tJallus was still looked upon as a second Hipparcbus; 
and I remained convinced that men may give laws to 
the world, without being acquainted with the laws of 
nature. If the Romans are ignorant of those extraor- 
dinary calculations which in some measure connect 
heaven and earth, they have not been more successful 
in that branch of the mathematics which we call 
geometry, A nalic/U of soldiers, always occupied with 
gigantic projects, and whose comparative repose is 
tumult, can form no idea of the charms of a peaceful 
study ; and the contempt in which they hold it, pre- 
vents their making any effort towards its attainment. 
Conversing one day with an old general, who had 
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gained several victories, I expressed ray astonishment 
that the Romans should not set more value on a sci- 
ence which is so intimately connected with the art of 
war. ** I allow,*' replied he, ** that our military 
movements borrow sometimes the figures and terms 
of geometry. Whether a general have to range his 
troops in order of battle, or to attack the opposing 
army, to encamp his own soldiers, or to force the 
camp of the enemy, there are certain mathematical 
rules to which he must always adhere. The attack or 
defence of places requires perhaps a still greater 
degree of scientiBc knowledge ; but this knowledge 
seldom extends beyond the elements of geometry; 
and it is sufficient, if a leader know how to express 
himself technically, so that his subalterns may execute 
his designs without delay or hesitation. As for the 
combination of his plans, it depends on himself alone. 
Battles are not won by science. You have had some 
very great generals, and some illustrious sages: 
Epaminondas, Miltiades, and Aristides, might have 
been tolerable geometricians ; but Plato and Pythagoras 
could not have headed an army." 

Without exactly adopting the opinions of a Roman 
on this point, we must allow that the most enlightened 
nations are not those who have distinguished them- 
selves the most by their energy or military talent. The 
Indians and Egyptians were no sooner attacked than 
they, were subdued. The Greeks gave way before the 
Macedonians, who, in their turn, were unable to re- 
sist the power of Rome ; and Rome herself was on the 
point of being destroyed by the Gauls and Cimbri. 
But, if the Romans show an aversion to the. higher 
walks of science, their immense wealth has made them 
proBcient in numerical calculations. This kind of 
knowledge is necessary to those who have great pos- 
sessions; and the multitude of rich proprietors, 
usurers, and bankers, in Rome, has rendered the art 
of numbers familiar to all. With seven letters of their 
alphabet, I, V, X, L, C, D, M, disposed in different 
ways, they express every sum, from an unit to an hun- 
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dred thousand. If they wish to denote much more 
considerable sums, a line placed over these numerical 
letters gives them a value anliundred thousand times 
greater than that which they originally indicated. An 
example will render this more evident. The letters 
H. S, in themselves, express no^ number, but serve 
merely to designate the sestertiumy or great sesterce . 
Thus, H. S. X. signifies ten sesterces, whilst H. S. X. 
expresses a million. In like manner, H. S. M. stands 
for a thousand sesterces, and H. S. M. represent more 
riches than were ever possessed by the most wealthy 
citizen of Rome. 

If they wish to express the same sums in the common 
style, or in familiar conversation, without employing 
these numerical signs, they make use of the adverbs, 
quadrieSf decieSy vigesies, and the like, which indicate 
tnat the sum spoken of, is the number of units contained 
in either of these adverbs, multiplied by an hundred 
thousand. Thus, quadries sestertium equals four hun- 
dred thousand sesterces; decies sestertiumy a million; 
vigesies sestertium, twp millions, and so on. Fre- 
quently, the numerical adverb alone expresses the 
same thing, and the principal word is understood 
according to the genius of the Latin language. 

Sometimes the Romans count sums by talents, 
which are valued at sixty pounds of silver, each pound 
containing twelve ounces; the word mina is also used 
to express a pound weight. 

Next to the mathematics properly so called, geogra- 
phy , which is so closely allied to them, is considered by 
enlightened men as the most important of the sciences. 
Homer had a perfect knowledge of the different coun- 
tries in which he has.placed his heroes. Herodotus 
had travelled in various parts of the world, and has 
given an exact history of every thing known in his 
time. The expedition of Alexander, and the works 
that his generals undertook by his orders, added to 
the stock of knowledge already acquired : and, in our 
own times, the immortal Hipparchus has presented 
mankind with a picture of that universe in which they 
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occupy SO small a space. His work comprehends 
extent, climate, and relative distances ; it will ever be 
an object of admiration, and, should it one day be sur- 
passed, the honour will be due to him. 

It is not so here. The Romans know the world, 
no doubt, since they possess it ; but this knowledge has 
been acquired solely by practice, not by theory. The 
sword has supplied the place of the compass. From 
each new nation which they subdued, they learned 
what were the states bordering on or connected with it, 
and conquests closely followed the discovery. Thus, 
their geographical knowledge increased gradually 
with their dominion ; but this knowledge followed the 
events themselves, instead of paving the way for them. 
The war with Antiochus made them acquainted with 
Asia ; and Hannibal opened to them the road to Africa, 
Spain, and Greece. They availed themselves skilfully 
of these circumstances ; and courage, joined to an ex- 
traordinary activity, has brought about what education 
alone could never have accomplished. 

The effects of the former ignorance of the Romans 
are, however, still perceptible, even in the mid^t of 
their successes. Whilst they are masters of that im- 
mense sea, which extends from the pillars of Hercules 
to the shores of Tyre, they know not where the people 
dwell who have so often threatened their empire, and 
are ignorant of their force, their resources, and extent. 
In short, to give you an idea in a few words of the 
slight progress they have made in a science so neces- 
sary to conquerors, though the Gauls are at the gates 
of Italy, the greater part of Gaul is still unknown to 
them. Even in the interior of their empire, we see 
continual proofs of their ignorance. The Greeks first 
gave them a knowledge of their own country, drew up a 
description of it, fixed the distances and settled its 
limits ; and, from those scientific men, who were too 
4ong left in obscurity and contempt, Rome learned with 
astonishment the secret of her own power. 

There are other sciences of a lower degree, to which 
we attach a just importance; amongst others, I may 
1 
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mention natural history, a study at once pleasing and 
profound : it is less abstruse than those already 
named, being directed to the objects that immediately 
surround us ; and has the advantage of leading to 
reflection, at the same time that it gratifies an inno- 
cent curiosity. Aristotle is generally considered as 
the first and the most illustrious of our naturalists. 
In the midst of his prosperity, the great Alexander was 
not unmindful of his old master, and gave orders that 
every rare or newly-discovered animal should be sent to 
him from all parts of his vast empire. It is to this 
royal munificence that we are indebted for the Treatise 
on Animals, which is a perfect model for accuracy and 
depth of investigation. Authors of inferior celebrity 
have followed in his steps; and many useful discove- 
ries, and ingenious observations, have been the result 
of these studies. 

A Roman, endowed with the same talents, might 
have executed still more. In the games which are so 
often given to the people by magistrates whose autho- 
rity extends over the whole world, all the most rare or 
extraordinary productions of the animal kingdom are, 
in turn, presented to their view. Creatures that nature 
seemed tO' have for ever separated, are collected 
together in one enclosure. There may be seen the 
industrious beaver that inhabits the icy rivers, and the 
graceful gazelle that bounds lightly through the burning 
deserts. The rhinoceros and cameleopard are brought 
from the heart of India and Ethiopia to exhibit their 
singular forms to the Roman people ; and one of the 
aediles, who was distinguished above the rest for the 
pains he took to procure for the people this species of 
amusement, succeeded in bringing five crocodiles, and 
an hippopotamus, from Egypt. These giants of the 
Nile were kept alive whilst the games lasted, in a large 
canal that had been prepared for the purpose ; and the 
people were able to contemplate, without fear or dan- 
ger, monsters that are so much dreaded on their native 
shores. Elephants are too well known to the Romans 
to be enumerated among the objects of their curiosity; 
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it ts, however, worthy of remark, that A.U. 511, after 
a brilliant victory gained over the Carthaginians by 
Lucius Metellus, an hundred and forty-two elephants 
were brought to Rome on rafts; and, after they had 
been exposed to the view of the people, they were^made 
to fight in the Circus, and were all killed. 

The sight of all these extraordinary creatures gives 
the spectators no other pleasure than that which is 
inspired by external form. The manners and distinc- 
tive habits of the greater part of them are little interest- 
ing to men who delight only in strong emotions. They 
loire to study the lions, the tigers, and the panthers, 
in the combats of the Circus, where those animals 
indulge in all the ferocity of their nature ; and, on 
beholding them tear to pieces the unhappy gladiators, 
or sink beneath their blows, their pleasure seems at the 
full: and these disgraceful combats furnish them with 
models of brutal courage. The magistrates indulge 
them in this cruel taste, and no less than six hundred 
lions have been known to fight at one of these enter, 
tainments. 

The humble plants that have been so well described 
by Theophrastus, awaken no interest in the people of 
the city, who aire always occupied with feasts or cabals. 
This study might seem better adapted to those old 
Romans, who live in the country, and love its simple 
labours ; but they set little value on objects which 
afford them no immediate profit. Thus, though excel, 
lent a^iculturists and gardeners^ they take no pains to 
become acquainted with the plants which are foreign 
to their country, unless they can turn them to some 
advantage. They have naturalized in their orchards 
all tbe fruits that the fertile soil of Italy can nourish; 
and a grass brought from Media, has supplied them 
with the means of converting the poorest land into 
rich meadows ; but they leave to others the knowledge 
6f what belongs more exclusively to the science. In 
some of those magnificent gardens which cover the 
country in the neighbourhood of Rome, I have, hpw- 
ever^ seen some (exotic plants, to which a high price 

ft 
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was attached ; the example of a few may, in time, influ- 
ence the many, and fair Italy seems formed to collect 
within herself those productions which are now scat* 
tered over the immense extent of her empire. 

The other sciences which contribute to the delight 
or the solace ofmankind, are here held in noestimatWH. 
The art of medicine is despised; Hippocrates himself 
would foe confounded with those impudent quacks, 
who, in our public places, impose on the credulity of 
the ignorant. 

Music, that happy art which is the delight of a 
refined and intellectual people, is here confined to two 
kinds, sacred and military. No one has ever thought 
of its forming a branch of education, and never will a 
Roman have to blush, like Alexander^ for his success 
in the art of Euterpe. 

In like manner, gymnastics are'known in Rome only 
so far as they relate to the art of war. The different 
games which excite such a spirit of rivalry among the 
Greeks, are equally agreeable to the Romans^ but they 
disdain to exercise them. The profession of the 
atheletse is too closely allied to that of the gladiators, 
and both are objects of public contempt. . There is one 
science, that of philosophy, which comprehends or 
supplies the place of all the others. It moderates the 
passions without extinguishing them, directs us in 
prosperity, supports us in adversity ; and, leading as 
to happiness by the practice of virtue, replaces man in 
that exalted station to which he was destined by the 
gods. But how can they be philosophers whose vast 
ambition disturbs the universe, who know no right but 
that of force, whose whole lives are spent in tumulta* 
ous passions, and who pass incessantly from the tn* 
toxication of pride to that of pleasure? 

After having enumerated the sciences of whicli die 
Romans are ignorant, it is fitting that I should make 
yoti acquainted with those they encourage. The list 
will not be long. Learned tactics, a lofty strain of 
eloquence, and profound policy^ these are the sciences 
which they love to cultivate. All the powers of their 
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ipinds seem to have been concentrated and employed 
on a small number of ideas ; they have followed them 
up with admirable steadiness, and you know their 
results. But their views are no longer what they 
wete. The greatness of Rome was at first their sole 
object; their own grandeur is now their principal 
oOQBtdeiafion ; being citizens of a powerful state, they 
wish to be powerful themselves. The study of the 
sciences, which has consoled Greece under her abase- 
ment^ would but divert the Romans from the road to 
ibrtune. It is their province to rule the world; it is 
ou]» to enlighten it. 



LETTER XXXII. 

POLYCLETES TO CRANTOR. 
The Army— 'Legions— Arms^ Discipline, &c. 

Afci« nations have made war, — all have had their day 
of glory ; these seasons of prosperity have been fol- 
lowed by a reverse of fortune ; and, to most of them, 
notbiilg ts left but the memory of their former great- 
ness. A people who, in the outset, occupied a terri* 
tory which they usurped in a country then scarcely 
known ; who were surrounded by warlike nations, and 
subdmed* tbem all ; who triumphed alike over the skill 
of the most consummate generals, and the ferocity of 
barbarians, and who reckon nearly seven centuries of 
eiristjence and of glory; such a people must necessarily 
have military institutions superior to those of all 
others. 

It is with these institutions that I wish to make you 
acquainted. The organization of the Roman army, its 
peculiar spirit, and admirable discipline, are the ob- 
jects to which I shall direct your attention. The army 
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of Rome is composed of a certain number of legions, 
the strength of which has varied according to the 
times. The God of War himself may seem to have 
suggested this institution to his favourite hero, for it is 
traced up to Romulus. He chose a thousand foot sol- 
diers from each of his three tribes, to which he soon 
after added three hundred horsemen. This small 
body, w^ich comprehended the flower of the natioo, 
formed its whole force. It was soon augmented ; but, 
acting with that solidity of judgment which has at all 
times been a characteristic of this extraordinary peo- 
ple, instead of adding to the legion, they made a 
second, and then a third ; but, except in extraordinary 
cases, such as the invasions of the Gauls, and the war 
with the Marsi, or Social War, in which the whole 
nation was under arms, Rome had seldom more than 
four legions in what may be considered as the golden 
age of the republic. 

Each legion forms a complete army in itself, which 
may fight and conquer without the assistance of .any 
other. It has its infantry, its light troops, cavalry, 
machines, and equipments of all kinds, and is inde- 
pendent of the others, though entirely subordinate to 
the same leader. This establishment has not changed 
since its foundation, but has experienced, in certain 
circumstances, several modifications. The legion at 
different times has consisted of four thousand, five 
thousand, and even six thousand, men ; it now contains 
four thousand two hundred, as it did in the time of 
Polybius. The celebrated generals, who were formed 
during the Punic wars, discovered, doubtless, that this 
proportion gives to these bodies all the force of which 
they are capable, without impeding their activity. 

Each legion is divided into ten cohort^; each 
cohort into three maniples, and each maniple into two 
centuries, thus making altogether sixty centuries of a 
hundred men each, when the legion amounts to six 
thousand men ; but supposing it to contain, as at pre- 
sent, only four thousand two hundred, the number of 
men will be but seventy in each century. You will ^ 
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observe that here, as well as in the assemblies of the 
people, the word century has been retained, though 
It has lost its literal signification. Thus, in the great 
Comitia, it expresses a number of citizens very supe- 
rior to that which it seems to indicate, while in the 
army the reverse of this is the case. 

Every legion is governed by six military tribunes, 
each of whom, in turn, exercises the command for a 
monUi. This distinction ceases on the day of battle, 
when every tribune has the charge of ten centuries. 
The kings originally appointed to these important 
places, which privilege afterwards devolved on the con<- 
tful or dictator* In the year 443, the lex Attilia gave 
. the people the right of nominating two-thirds of the 
tribunes, who are called on this account comitiaH ; 
tho other third, called rutuli, was left to the consuls' 
appointment. On extraordinary occasions, to avoid 
promotions obtained by intrigue, which might become 
fotal to the state, the old custom is resorted to, and all 
these places are filled by authority. The tribunes 
name the centurions,, or officers who command the 
centuries. They choose, or ought to choose them, 
from the bravest of the veteran soldiers. The badge 
of a centurion is a viiie-rod, which he uses to chastise 
' the soldiers. Each of these officers has two lieutenants 
•under him, called aptiones. 

' ^ The soldiers are of several kinds. The hastati, so 
called because they fight with long spears, (hastee,) 
form the first line in battle. They are a set of cou. 
rageous young men, who make up in valour what they 
want in experience. When repulsed, they fall back 
upon the principes, who form the second line. These 
are a chosen band of middle-aged men, in the vigour of 
life, and accustomed to war, and they generally restore 
the order of the battle. Should their line, however, 

' bfe broken, they are supported by the triariiy or troops 
of the third rank. This body is entirely composed of 
soldiers who have grown old in the service, and are 
inured to military hardships. They form, as it were, 
Ihe reserve of the legion, and their oft-tried valour is 
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generally foond to be irrensiiUe.. If they are de* 
featedy no resource remains ; and, unless it rec^ve a 
reinforcement^ the whole legion must be destroyed. 
This case has sometimes occiured, though; very rarely; 
but the national energy has iqpeedily repsnred the loss. 
The body of the triarii, also called pilanif from lim 
pilum or jarelin which they use^ holds the most dis. 
tbguished rank in the Roman army, and its oSkxn 
enjoy important privileges. The ciapiuiin of the fint 
century of the first maniple of the triarii> is called 
Centurio Primipili, or chief of the pilanw lie assii^ 
in the councils of war, where he has a. seat next to the 
tribunes ; he is by right a member of the Equartrtaa 
Order, and takes precedence of ^ the ^met cen- 
turions* 

The captain of the second ^sentuiy of- the triarii 
has also some privileges^ he is called PHmi^pUus 
posterior* 

The other centurions are designated. by: the niiiiber 
of the maniple to which they bdkmg; and the words 
prior^ or posterior,, are used tO) notify tbat> tiie^ -eomi- 
mand the first or second ocntuiy of which ^ach maniple 
Is composed. 

In tiie principes and hastatt, the same order is 
observed; and, in each of these lines, the command of 
the third maniple is considered as the least h6nouia- 
ble ; so that, between the first centurion of Uie triarii, 
tind the last of the hastati, there exist sixty degrees of 
rank, through which each officer must pass, unless he 
have sufficient interest to procure < a. more rapid 
promotion. 

The cavalry of each legion is composed of three hun- 
dred horsemen. These troops are called aleg^ from 
their being stationed on the wings* Thefy are divide 
into ten turm(B, or companies, CBLch of which is sub£- 
vided into three decuricsj or bands of ten men, cofti- 
manded by an officer called decurio, who has an cptio 
or lieutenant under him. The decurio, who was first 
elected, commands the whole troop, and is styled JDitf 
TumuB. The general of the cavalry of a. legion has 
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the title of Prefectus Alarum ; he is subordinate to the 
tribune who commands that legion. 

The legion was composed thus during several centu- 
ries. At the beginning of the second Punic war, the 
Romans discovered the inferiority of their cayalry com- 
pared to that of the Carthaginians. To remedy this, 
they formed of the younger soldiers a body of light 
troops, called, from their agility, velites. These fight 
b^ore the ranks; they clear the way for the pest of the 
ftrmy^ and are supported in their different morements 
l»j^ ^lingers and ar<chers. The veliteshave no par- 
ticular leaders, but are equally distributed between 
the three orders of soldiers. Independent of the 
fighting ihen, each legion has in its train a band of 
itrasicians, artificers to construct or repair the armd 
and military engines, and men to conduct the baggage, 
Ac« I should obserre thatthe tents, mills, and equ^-^ 
ments of all kinds, are carried by beasts of burden, 
which are preferred to wagons, as being less tedious 
and cumbeirsome. 

These troops of different kinds march under the 
siune' standard, which is carried by the ^st centurion 
of the triarii. It is a silver eagle with expanded wings^ 
on t^e top of a spear, holding a thunder-bolt in its 
claws. I am tola that, in former times, the first 
legion s^one had the eagle ; the others had a horse, d 
wolf, or the minotaur, for their ensign. It was Marius 
who first rallied the Roman army under a common 
standard. 

Besides the eagle, which beloiigs to the whole le- 
gion^ each maniple has its proper ensign, which is the 
figure of a hand above, in allusion to the word, 
itum^lus; and, below, a small silver shield, bearing 
^e image of the god Mars. On the helmets of the 
centurions is a particular mark, which serves as a ral-^ 
lying-point to the soldiers of the century. 

The cavalry march under a banner called Vetnlltmty 
from velum, a veil; because it is made of a square 
piece of cloth fixed on the end of a spear. The Ro- 
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mans attach extreme importance to these different 
standards, and to lose them is a capital crime. 

The military instruments are of brass^ called <Bnea 
in Latin, from whence the musicians are named anea'- 
tores. They make use chiefly of the trumpet {tuba), 
said to have been invented by the Tyrrhenians. It is 
straight, and is thus distinguished from the buccina 
and horn, which are nearly circular. The litMus or 
clavion is bent only at the end, which gives it some 
resemblance to the Augur*s staff, or lituus, from which 
it borrows its name. The trumpet sounds the charge 
or retreat. The buccina is chiefly used to give Uie 
signal for changing the watches. It is sounded before 
the general when any of the soldiers are punished with 
death, to testify that the sentence, was executed by his 
order, and is also used to acquaint the nien with their 
hourly duties, for in the camp every action is per- 
formed at the sound of the buccina. As the horn is 
heard at a great distance, it is employed to capry or- 
ders to the distant posts. The lituus is appropriated 
to the cavalry. 

The troops composing each legion have a particular 
armour, corresponding admirably to the nature of 
their respective services. The Velites have a small 
round buckler called parmay and^a helmet covered 
with the skin of some wild beast, which gives them a 
formidable appearance. They are armed with jave- 
lins two cubits long, and of the thickness of a finger, 
the points of which are so fine that they are bent at 
the first blow, and cannot be returned by the enemy. 
This armour, being light in all its parts, does not im- 
pede the motions of the Velites ; it allows them to 
hover before the enemy, and when repulsed to retreat 
through .the intervals between the files, and rally in 
the rear. 

The soldiers of the three lines are more heavily 
armed. They have a strong buckler as defensive ar- 
mour, on which is written the number of -the cohort 
and century to which they belong ; it is four feet long. 
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:and two and a half wide, and is proof against every 
* kind of dart. Their helmet, which is of brass, comes 
^own to their shoulders, and they have a large breast- 
plate of the same metal. Nor is this enough ; a^ the 
Roman soldiers fight generally with the sword, and 
the right leg is then advanced, it is defended with a 
greave of brass, called ocrea. 

The offensive weapons are very simple, but, com- 
bine all that can render them terrible in their effects. 
They consist of two pikes or javelins, six feet in 
length, and tipped with iron, and of the formidable 
Rcmian sword. The latter is short and broad, and 
is used both to thrust with the point and to strike with 
the edge. The soldier wears it on tlie right side; he 
first hurls his javelins at the foe, and then, rushing 
forward, attacks him sword in hand, with a vigour 
and dexterity which are generally irresistible. The 
Hastati, Principes, and Triarii, are armed^ nearly 
alike; the only difference being in their pi/z, or jave- 
lins. 

Such is the cotastitution of the legion as to the 
number and nature of the troops of which it is com* 
posed. In common wars two legions form a consular 
army. If both the consuls are in the field, they con« 
duct four legions. The celebrated Fabius had alone 
the command of that number in the second Punic 
war in which he acquired so much glory. 

At the time of the famous battle, of Cannee, the 
Romans levied, for the first time, eight legions of five 
thousand men each, which were al^ destroyed. After 
this extraordinary effort they reverted to the old sys- 
tem, and have adhered to it down to the present 
times. 

It is with these apparently limited means, that the 
Republic has made the most difiScult conquests : but 
we must add to her forces those of the allies, who have 
always furnished rather more infantry than the Ho^ 
mans, and double the number of cavalry : so that an 
army of two Roman legions contained in all about 
twenty thousand men. Whilst in every war the 

q3 
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other people \r€we ytx^agtH of tkek forces^ Rome was 
eparing of hen. It it to this eongtant reserve of bar 
troops that she is indebted for mach of her late sue* 
cessy which has decided the fate of nations. It Is 0|i 
the same principle that Rome has attached a political 
importance to tbe dm and obsidional crowns. To 
form soldiers, and to preserve ^em» is tbe basts of 
her military institotions. She has stadied to supply 
the want of numbers by choice, discipline, and a sys- 
tem of tactics which belong to her alone. The right 
of admission into the legions has been hitherto entirely 
confined to Roman citizens. Nor are these received 
indiscriminately, as the word legion intimates : they 
are a select body. The persons of greatest eminence 
have all served in the army, where their children also 
distinguish themselves in their turn, and nothing can 
free them from this obligation. Whereas, elsewhere, 
the greater part of the army is formed from the lower 
ranks of society, here, it is composed of the flower of 
tbe citizens. Every soldier must enjoy a certain for- 
tune; those who possess nothing ckn serve only in the 
marine, and a slai« who should cause his name to 
be inscribed on the muster-roll of a legion would be 
punished with death. 

I have lately seen the levying of the legions des- 
tined to repair the losses in Sylla*s army. The consul 
had given notice of it beforehand, at the time of his 
promotion. On the day appointed, be Came in state 
to the Forum, where all who were fit for military ser- 
vice were assembled. Every Roman is liable to be 
enlisted from the age of seventeen to forty-six, and is 
not exempt till he has served sixteen years in the,xii- 
fantry, or ten in the cavalry. In extreme cases *the 
infantry serve twenty years. 

When the consul had taken his place in the curuk 
chair, surrounded by the four-and^twenty ^litary tri- 
bunes who were already a^^ointed, thesie officers were 
divided according to the seniority of their rank between 
the four legions which were about to be formed. This 
division made, they .drew lots for thetribes, and choos- 
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ing from tbem such citizens as they pleased, who an* 
swer^d to their names, the legions were filled with sol* 
diers of the same age and stature. 

Here, as in eyery thing else, the superstition of the 
Romans is manifest. They are careful to choose 
those first who have, what they think, lucky names'; 
on this occasion, a common citizen, named ScUvius, was 
first selected, and the others followed. 

I am told that the citizens do not always evince the 
same alacrity to enlist : if the general be not beloved^ 
or if the war be displeasing to the people, they some<» 
times refuse to appear. Recourse is then had to pu- 
nishments, such as fines and imprisonment, and, in 
cases of obstinate refusal, the rebels to authority are 
sold as slaves out of the Roman territory, and there 
have even been instances of their being condemned to 
death. In the levy at which I was present, the respect 
entertained for the consul and the high reputation of 
the general, made the task an ^^sy one. 

When the number was complete, the several legions 
were formed* The veteran soldiers and those most 
distinguished for their bravery were selected for the 
Triahi, to the number of six hundred. From the 
remainder, twelve hundred men were chosen for the 
Principes, a like number for the Hastati ; and the rest^ 
eonsistii^g of the youngest and least opulent, formed 
the Velites. 

The three hundred horsemen attached to each 
legion^ had been already marked out by the censors. 
These ought properly to be all chosen from the Eques- 
trian Order^ but this regulation is not now strictly 
adhered to. 

Until of late, whilst these transactions were per- 
formed in Rome, the Allies, by order of the consuls, 
9iade levies in their own countries. Now that they 
have become citizens, their troops are classed with 
those of Rome, and it is since this union, which is yet 
recent,, that the legions are become so numerous. . 

As^ soon as the legions were organized, and the trir 
bunetf ba4 chosen the centurions, a veteran soldier 
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advanced from the ranks, and repeated the form of 
the military oath, which was confirmed by all the 
others as they filed off in succession ; each saying with 
a loud voice, as he passed before the tribune. Idem in 
me : (I swear the same for myself ) 

From this moment, the soldier is subject to all the 
rigour of military discipline. The effect of the title of 
citizen, at other times so powerful, seems to be sus- 
pended ; and a general may condemn to death, one 
whom a lictor could not have had the power to arrest 
while in Rome. 

Their early education and this severity of discipline, 
combine to give the men a strength and activity which 
are almost incredible. They are trained to observe 
the military pace, to leap, swim, run, and carry the 
heaviest burdens. During a campaign, a Roman sol- 
dier will carry victuals for fifteen days, besides a mat- 
tock, a saw, a basket, an axe, and three or four 
stakes ; the whole amounting to upwards of sixty 
pounds' weight, and with this they travel as much as 
twenty miles a-day, sometimes in the space of 6ve 
hours. 

But strength alone is not sufficient ; they must also 
learn how to apply it. The young soldiers are taught, 
by constant exercise, how to throw a javelin, to handle 
the Roman sword, to parry, attack, and deal mortal 
blows. In their sham fights, they make use of much 
heavier weapons than those they employ when engaged 
in actual warfare, so that their labour appears light 
and easy, when the day of combat arrives. Fencing 
masters receive a double allowance of provisions for 
instructing the soldiers in their several exercises. Even 
the oldest are not exempt from them, because an old 
soldier who is out of practice is no better than a no- 
vice. Barley is given instead of wheat to those who d#. 
not improve by these lessons, and this punishment is not 
remitted until they have given proof of their address, 
in presence of their officers and of the tribunes. Thus 
the soldier acquires, by degrees, a knowledge of his 
own powerS; and becomes invincible, because he con* 
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6iders himself as such. Very few men are born braye, 
many are made so by the force of education. 

The horsemen learn to vault, and to mount their 
horses either on the right or left side with a sword or 
lance in their hand. Both infantry and cavalry are 
led out three times in a month ; sometimes at a slow, 
sometimes at a quick, pace, to accustom them to-make 
long marches, and to keep their ranks. The most 
rugged places are generally made choice of for this 
purpose. 

When in the field, other severe labours are added 
to these. Every night the legion -pitches its camp in 
such a manner as to render it impregnable. It is sur* 
rounded by a ditch of about nine feet deep and twelve 
broad, within which it is defended by a rampart com* 
posed of the stakes which formed a part of the soldiers' 
burden. All the centuries are employed in turn in 
these labours, under the inspection of their leaders ; 
and, whilst one detachment is thus occupied, the rest 
remain under arms, to protect them. Wherever a 
camp is' pitched, in order to guard against surprise, 
the military evolutions are performed there with as 
much regularity as in a besieged city, and the army 
seems to march but from fortress to fortress. 

Nor are these the labours of a single day ; they are 
continally repeated in some way or other. 

Long experience has convinced the Romans, that 
human strength can be kept up and increased only by 
constant exercise; true to this principle, the troops are 
never allowed to remain inactive, to prevent which, 
they are sometimes employed in works of no utility. 
Worn out with these severe duties, they have more 
than once been known to intreat their generals to lead 
them against the enemy, hoping to free themselves by 
victory from such arduous labours. 

When the wished-for day arrives, and the general 
has determined on making the attack, he consults the 
augurs. Should their reply be favourable, it is pro^ 
claimed in the ranks, and the purple banner is un- 
Airled over his tent^ which is called the Pratorium^ 
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The army is then called together by the sound ofmili* 
tary instruments ; and from some elevated situation 
the general addresses them in a short harangue^ to 
which the soldiers reply by striking their bucklers with 
their swords. The trumpets then sound to the charge, 
and the Roman soldier reaps the fruit of all his toils* 
The enemy is defeated, and brilliant honours axe the 
reward of successful valpur. 

Success, however, cannot always be depended upoD, 
and the best generals are liable to a defeat; but, 
owing to their admirable discipline, the legions give 
way without being broken, and retreat in good order. 
Even when retiring, they have often snatched the vic- 
tory from an imprudent enemy, and their inflexible 
firmness has saved them in the most critical situa- 
tions. 

A soldier who should quit the ranks in presence of 
the enemy would inevitably be punished with death. 
If whole lines, or the legion itself, have taken to flight, 
the general causes the soldiers to be decimated* 

These sentences are executed in presence of the 
whole army. The culprit is brought forward, and the 
Tribune of the legion strikes him gently with a staff, 
on which signal all the soldiers fall upon him, and he 
soon expires beneath their blows. The title of a 
Roman citizen saves him from the ignominy of being 
bound, and it is even possible that he may make bis es- 
cape; but in that case he must banish himself for ever 
from his native country, for none of the Romans would 
receive him into their houses. 

Wherever they go, the soldiers are obliged to submit 
to this iron rod of discipline. If prisoners of war, they 
are not ransomed orexcbanged until it has been clearly 
proved that their captivity was owing to the chance of 
war, and that they had performed in all points their 
military duty. Should a doubt exist on the subject; 
the decision is always unfavourable to them. 

Such is the ground*work of the military system of 
the Romans. It is by fear, honour, and the severity 
of military, diseiplinei that they have succeeded in 
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forming legions which will ever be the wonder ot 
mankind. Contending with a variety of nations in 
succession ; they have not hesitated to adopt customs 
which they considened Superior to Iheir own : present- 
ing thus the singular contrast of a people passionately 
attached to their own institutions without being weddea 
to their own practice. Their arms, both offensive and 
defensive, the art of pitching a camp, and their different 
manoeuvres, have all beenborrowed from their enemies, 
even from the barbarians ; but they have improved 
upon them, and adapted them to their own genius. 
No means have been neglected that could conduce to 
the end which they have always in view. Their vir- 
tues and their vices, religious enthusiasm, a patriotism 
carried nearly to the verge of madness, pride and ava- 
rice, have all contributed to render the Roman soldier 
a being almost super.human. 

Hitherto, that corruption which infects till orders Of 
the state has not reached the camps. There are still 
to be found the same men, the same discipline, and 
the same success : the gods alone can tell what will 
be the endt)fit. Btrt all who are gifted with any pe- 
netration are alarmed at the encroachments of military 
authority. The legions are more devoted to their 
leaders than to the Republic ; and perhaps, when they 
have no more kings to subdue, their generals will wish 
to reign in their turn. By her energetic institutions 
and an unexampled perseverance, Rome has formed 
the best troops that ever existed ; her generals are 
heroic ; they have subdued all that opposed thiem ; the 
future will show if men whom all the world obe^y, can 
long remain submissive citizens^ 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

POLYCLETES TO CRAKTOR. 

Criminal proceeding. — Comitit. —> Advocates. — Condemnation. 

The miDds of people in Rome have for 8ome time been 
occupied with an affair of high importance : a person 
of distinction has been accused of extortion in the ex- 
ercise of a public function. For several months the 
detail of his crimes was the sole topic of conversation; 
and the people, who are always interested in the 
maintenance of the laws, because they look to them 
for support, awaited his punishment with impatience. 
The rank, credit, and fortune, of the delinquent, seemed 
to arrest the course of justice; the proceeding, from 
its weight, was to be carried before the people in the 
great Comitia; but the person attainted could only be 
summoned to appear tnere on the accusation of one 
of the chief magistrates, and they all maintained 
silence. The public dissatisfaction, however, at length 
triumphing over this latent feeling of good-will, the 
Preetor ascended the rostrum, and declared publicly 
that on such a day he should accuse the Proconsul, 
Spurius AquUiuLSy of embezzlement of the public money, 
and summoned him to appear at the time specified. 
From that moment the accused might have been ar- 
rested, and carried to prison ; but, in order to give him 
, full leisure and opportunity for defending himself from 
this charge, it was only required that some person of 
eminence should warrant his appearance : sureties of 
this kind are called Vades, An old military tribune 
came forward as his bail, and he was then at liberty to 
take the steps necessary ifor his justification. 

On the day appointed, the Preetor again ascended 
the rostrum, and there entered upon his charge. What 
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a labyrinth of iniquity! Tiemples spoliated, cities 
ruined by arbitrary contributions, and citizens thrown 
into irons, were the least of the crimes imputed to the 
accused. At a time when Rome was exposed to the 
horrors of want, corn was hastily collected in the pro- 
vince committed to his care, and shipped on-board 
vessels, which were afterwards said to have been lost 
at sea, while, in fact, they were brought in by stealth 
to another port, and their cargoes secretly sold, to the 
profit of the Proconsul. 

At these words the people, who are readily excited 
'whenever'their subsistence is the point in question, 
could no longer restrain their indignation, and loaded 
the criminar with infectives as he stood, in a mean 
garb) under the rostrum. He affected to return a mild 
answer to the insults thus heaped upon him ; and, from 
the calmness of hi^ deportment, one might have sup- 
posed that he was easy as to the issue of the trial, and 
only deplored the blinaness of those who could suppose 
him guilty. 

The accusation was repeated three times, allowing 
the space of a day between each, and every time wit- 
nesses were examined, and writings produced, to prove 
the charge. After this, a decree, published on three 
successive market days, again stated the crime, and 
the penalty incrred by it. When these preliminary 
steps had been taken, the Preetor applied to the Consul 
.to fix a day for the convocation of the Comitia Centu- 
riata, which would decide the fate of the accused. His 
relations and friends employed the period required for 
these formalities in endeavouring to prevail with the 
prosecutor to withdraw the accusation ; for, till the 
people have given their votes, he is at liberty to do 
this, and thus put an end to the business, to whatever 
length it may have been carried. In fact, as the great 
magistrates alone have the right of presenting any 
affair to the people for their decision, should they 
think proper to be silent, every other voice is hushed. 
flo means had been omitted that were likely to induce 
the Preetor to desist from the prosecution ; but, either 
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from justice or policy, he wa$ deaf to all entreatiei, 
and the day for the oomitia was, at lengthy annoaHced. 

On the preceding day Lucius had caused his name 
to be inscribed in the register of a legion, a form he 
was obliged to go through before he acquired the right 
of voting as a Roman citizen. The morning had 
scarcely begun to dawn when the trumpet was heard. 
This instrument is always used to acquaint the people 
with the opening of the comitia, when they are held 
for the trial of a citizen. At the signal, an immense 
crowd from all parts, both of the city and the country, 
thronged the streets andpublic places. I wacs^ inwardly 
lamenting that, as a foreigner, I should not be allowed 
to witness the proceedings on this important occasion, 
when Lucius, reading my thoughts, said to me^ ^' My 
dear Polycletes, I think I can procure you a plaee 
without compromising you ; but, in order to do this, we 
must hasten to the Campus* Martins before the people 
are assembled.'' 

On our arrival there, we saw a great unmyber of 
workmen employed in making the preparations neces- 
sary on such occasions, nnder the superintendance of 
Some inferior ofBicers. Some were raising a platform, 
on which they placed a curule chair, whilst others 
spread over it a large purple canopy, to defend the 
person who was to occupy it from therays of the sun : 
others, again, were stretching ropes across in all parts 
of the Campus Martius, by which they formed com- 
partments for the receptionof a certain number of men. 
Lucius recognized one of his father's freedmen amongst 
the supervisors : " My good Davus," said he, accost- 
ing him, *^ I am delighted to meet you in this place, as 
you can explain to me all these preparations. I come 
here to make my apprenticeship as a citizen, and should 
wish not to appear a stranger to what is passing." 
"I comply with your request most willingly," replied 
the freedman. " To Cneus Octavius I am indebted 
for the post I occupy here ; I glory in having been his 
servant ; and his son may always command me. Let 
us begin with the objects now before you. This plat- 
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form is erected for the magistrate who presides at ttie 
comitia. The consul himself will occupy the seat to- 
day, as the prsetor cannot well pronounce judgment in 
a cause in which he appears as accuser. Fronting you, 
at a little distance, in the small squares formed by 
those extended ropes, will be placed the hundred ana 
ninety centuries, which compose the whole of the 
Rotnan people. The space between them iemd the 
consul is for the accuser, the witnesses, and advocates. 
Th^ accused may also take his place there, andi&even 
at liberty to go about through the assembly, in order 
to work on the compassion of those who are to decide 
bid fate. 

*^ A little farther off, beyond that wide trench, yoti 
perceiye an enclosure forined with boards : it is called 
OviUf from it^ resemblance to a sheep-fold, and eon- 
tains, the urns destined for the reeeption of the vote of 
^very individual composing a century ; they are undier 
the care of certain public officers, named Cv/stode%f 
whose duty is to prevent fraud in voting and casting 
Ic^. ' 

'^ When the affair has been fully stated, and t§i^ 
evidence heard, and when the advocate has performed 
his part, the debates are closed, and the people give 
their suffirages; but, that this may be done with due 
order, the following mode iS' employed. Every one 
being placed in fats own century, they begin by drawing 
lots for the century that is to vote first, which is called 
Centuria Prisrogativa^ the members of which, "With 
their leaders at their head, then move in order fronb 
the place where they stood, and, passing over abridge 
of planks, enter the ovile. At the entrance of thii^ 
bridge iare officers called Diribitores, or distributors^ 
who hold in their hands large baskets full of tablets, 
which they distribute to all the citizens as they pass 
before them. In elections, each citizen receives from 
the distributors as many tablets as there are candidates : 
if a law is to be passed, each voter receives two tablet^, 
on one of which are the letters U. R. that is UH RoffctSy 
or, I am for the law ; and, on the Other, A. for Antiquo^ 
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that is, I reject it, or rather, I am for the ancieDt usage, 
according to the exact signification of the term. In 
criminal cases, like the present, each citizen receives 
three tablets ; on one is the letter A. for absolvo^ I ac- 
auit ; on another C. for condemnor I condemn ; and on 
tne third N. L. for non liquet. It is not clear. 

''When they have entered the ovile, they all approach 
the table on which the urn is placed, and throw in their 
tablets, in presence of the supervisors, who are called 
RogatoreSf because they ask each person for his ballot. 
When the whole century has voted, the custodes take 
the ballots one by one out of the urn, separate them, 
and ascertain the exact number of each, by marking 
the same number of points on a tablet. The opinion 
of the majority is proclaimed aloud by a herald as the 
vote of that century, and one of the rogatores carries 
it to the magistra,te who presides over the comitia. The 
other centuries are called in succession, according to 
the order allotted them ; they proceed in a similar 
manner till the majority of uie centuries are of the 
same opinion ; when their verdict is solemnly announced, 
without taking the votes of the remaining centuries, 
which would then be useless. 

" Such,'' continued the freed-man, " is a brief state- 
ment of the operations that are about to take place. 
I shall say nothing of the efforts and cabals that will 
be employed to save or to ruin the accused. By one 
party, he will be described to you as a wretch, un- 
worthy of the Roman name ; by the other, as the victim 
of envy and calumny. I have no fear as to the recti- 
tude of your decision; the strict probity of your an- 
cestors is a sufficient guarantee for it.'' 

**I accept the omen," cried Lucius : " but," added 
he, '* what function do you exercise here ?" " Sir," 
replied Davus, '* I am one of the diribitores. This 
place is usually filled by persons of higher rank, and 
1 owe this favor solely to the protection of the consul. 
I shall shortly present the tablets to the son of my 
former master." 

** You will greatly oblige me,** said Lucius, " if you 
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will place my friend in some commanding situation^ 
from whence he may see every thing* without being 
perceived. He is a foreigner : . you understand me/' 
" Sir," replied Davus, " however reluctant I may be to 
do what you ask of me, promise but to screen me from 
the resentment of the consul, should it come to his 
knowledge, atid I will obey you/* Lucius assured him 
he would do so ; and I followed the freed-man, without 
considering the irregularity and danger of such a step. 

I had scarcely reached the place he selected for me, 
when Octavius appeared, preceded by his lictors. One 
of the augurs attended him for the purpose of taking 
the auspices as to the will of the gods. Nothing can 
be done in assemblies of this kind if the omens are un- 
favourable ; in that case, the comitia are dissolved, 
and the cause is put off till another day. The consul 
was invested with all the dignity of his office ; he Was 
surrounded by a numerous retinue, and followed by a 
multitude of citizens, who marched in a slow and orderly 
manner, and observed a profound silence, seeming, in 
their temporary exercise of thje magisterial office, to 
have assumed also its dignity and calmness. As soon 
as he had taken his seat, he ordered the augur to. per- 
form his office, on which that interpreter of the will of 
the gods retired to a tent that had been prepared for 
the purpose, and, returning in a few minutes, declared 
that the omens were favourable. The consul then 
ordered the opening of the comitia to be proclaimed by 
a herald. 

I was in such perturbation that 1 scarcely saw what 
was passing around me, and did not recover myself 
till the accused made his appearance. . The firmness 
he before displayed had now completely forsaken him ; 
he was no longer the audacious man who could brave 
the looks of a multitude ; his deportment was humble, 
his eyes were bent to the ground, and he appeared to 
expect his safety only from the pity of his judges. Nd 
means had been peglected that were calculated to ex- 
cite this feeling in the breast of the spectators. He 
wore a tattered robe, his beard was long and soiled. 
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and, as the last sign of wretchedness^ he had poured 
ashes upon his head. His aged father walked by his 
side, clad in moaming^ and he was followed by his chil- 
dren, who still ¥rore the togapretexta^ a symbol of their 
former fortune. They looked at these great prepara- 
tions with a curiosity undisturbed by other feelings, 
and pointed at the objects that appeared to them most 
remarkable. The sight of those unfortunate and in* 
nocent beings excited a general murmur of compassion, 
but the sentiment was transient, tod soon yielded to a 
love of rigid equity. This mournful group passed 
dirough the several ranks, whidi opened at their ap- 

g roach, and took their places i^ the root of the tribunal, 
y the side of the advocate. 

. A scribe then read with a loud voice the articles of 
impeachment. The facts imputed to l^e accused in the 
fonner assemblies were again stated, with fuller details, 
and to these was joined the evidence of the witnesses, 
who were all present. Every thing was clear; the 
proofs were unanswerable ; and it appeared to me im- 
possible that any orator, however great might be his 
skill, could undertake to defend so desperate a cause : 
but I soon perceived that I was mistaken, and that 
eloquence may challenge admiration, though it h\\ to 
persuade. 

As the development of the charges had rekindled the 
indignation of the people, which had been for a moment 
suspended, the advocate waited till this first impression 
had subsided, and then began his reply. I was at so 
great a distance, from him that I at first feared I should 
lose a part of his discourse ; but this anxiety was soon 
removed. His utterance was slow, his articulation 
clear, and his powerful and sonorous voice was dis- 
tinctly heard in the lowest ranks of the assembly. In 
his exordium, he lavished the most extravagant praises 
on the Roman people ; he extolled their greatness, wis- 
dom, and generosity ; and, artfully calling to mind the 
connexion that exists between power and goodness, 
endeavoured to incline them insensibly to the exercise 
of clemency. Then, when he thought he had deadened 
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their first feelings of resentment, he ventured to go 
through the long series of crimes laid to the charge of 
the proconsul. Passing cursorily over the most deli* 
cate points, he seemed fearful of dwelling on them 
only lest he should w^ary a respectable assembly by 
tiresome and useless details. But what art, what ad- 
dress, did he not display, when he came to the exami- 
nation of the proofs I He found, in the di£ferent ie« 
portil, contradictions which, no one else could have 
discovered; the simplest facts became problematical; 
Q&e word employed for another, in a deposition, was 
auffident, as he.mad^ it appear, to impeach the vera- 
city of a witness, and to justify a culprit; he sacrificed 
the reputation of twenty honest citizen s ! Proceeding 
Uien to particulairs respecting the public life of the ac- 
cuseds how complacently did he dwell, on the services 
h6 had rendered to the state, and on his acts of 
courage and generosity ! ** Full of disdain for paltry 
riches/'said he,''he was prodigal x^hisown fortune; ana, 
if he sometimes expended also too lavishly the property 
of the republic, it was because, judging of his fellow- 
citizens by his own generous mind, he did for them 
what he would have done for himself. Behold/' con- 
tinued he, *^ a tender mother who glories in seeing: 
herself surrounded by a numerous family ; if they do 
not all walk alike in the narrow patkof virtue^ her 
gentle hand leads back those that have gone astray, 
and she obtains by kindness what might have been re- 
fused to severity. Rome is this indulgent mother; 
^e forgives the humble penitent; she loves all her 
children alike^ even when they are in error ; their ser?- 
jvices are engraved on the walls of the Capitol; their 
faults are but lightly traced in the^dust of Uie forum. 

*^ In short," added he, ^VmuchJias been said. of the 
crimes imputed to an illustrious Roman; but the 
proofs that have been given you are insufficient. I, 
for my part, will remind you of his services, and here 
are my witnesses." He then drew from under his robe 
two crowns of gold, which had formerly been decreed 
to the proconsuLfor his valour in the field, of combat ; 
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after which, bringing bim forward by a hast> gesture, 
he tore open his tunic, and pointing to his scars, 
'' What ! felloW'Citizens," cried he, with vehemence) 
'' will you shed the last drop of that blood which has 
so often flowed for your safety ?** 

He ceased, and a murmur of applause ran through 
the assembly; but I thought I could perceive that, 
while thev rendered ample justice to the talents of the 
orator, the people were inclined to sbow themselves 
equally just towards the accused ; and, in this case, he 
had every thing to fear. The advocate having finished, 
a herald commanded silence, and the consul spoke in 
these words : *^ Romans I you have heard the charges 
brought against the proconsul, Spurius Aquilius ; he 
has embeazled the public treasure, and endangered the 
existence of a whole people. On the other side, you 
have been reminded of his great actions. Your duty is 
to compare the services he has rendered the republic 
with the injury he has done her, and the dangers to 
which she has been exposed through his means: Be 
just ; remember Rome ; and pass your sentence." 
All the citizens then placed themselves in their respec- 
tive centuries, and lots were cast to regulate the order 
in which thev were to vote. That to which Lucius 
belonged being declared prerogativa^ it filed off, and 
. passed over the bridge into the ovile. 

When the whole century had voted, and the suf- 
frages had been carefully scrutinized, the oldest of the 
custodes declared, with a loud voice, that the majority 
condemned the proconsul to death. One of the friends 
of the accused, justly alarmed at this result, cried out 
that he heard thunder, and that the assembly ought to 
be instantly broken up : in fact, this token of the 
wrath of heaven is sufficient, when certified, to suspend 
every deliberation of the people: but, as the consuls, 
and even the augur himself, affirmed that' the sky was 
serene, the intention of this officious imposture was 
discovered, and the business went on. The opinion of 
the centuria prerogativa was adopted by most of those 
that followed : ninety-seven gave their sufirages for 
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the condemnation of the accused, and five only de- 
clared him innocent. A herald then proclaimed, by 
order of the consul, that the majority of the Roman 
people had given judgment against the prisoner, and 
that the business was over. As soon as the advocate 
heard this declaration, he covered his head with the 
lappet of his toga, and escaped from the assembly. 
At the same instant, all the citizens, breaking through 
.their ranks, approached the tribunal. The consul 
rose ; he made a motion to the people to be silent, 
and then said, with a loud voice, " The Roman peo- 
ple, assembled according to the forms prescribed by 
the laws, and with the consent of the gods, condemn 
Spurius Aquilius to the punishment of death.'' Then, 
turning to the lictors, '^ Go, (said he ;) conduct the 
criminal to prison, and let him undergo the penalty 
which the law has ordained.'* At this terrible sen- 
tence, a profound silence reigned in that numerous 
assembly. All eyes were turned on the wretched vic*- 
tim. I dar^d not venture a look, but availed myself 
of the tumult of the moment to make my escape, and 
rejoin Lucius ; and, after thanking the obliging freed- 
man, we hurried home before the return of the consul. 



LETTER XXXIV. 



POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR, 
life of a rich Roman— Public and Private, Diversions. 

Hitherto, the object of my letters has been to make 
you acquainted with the laws, government, and public 
life, of the Romans ; now that an experience too dearly 
purchased, and a closer intercourse, have aflPorded me 
opportunities for observation, I wish to give you an 
idea of the manner in which they spend the day. You 
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need not to be told, that my portraits are drawn chiefly 
from persons of exalted rank; their manners, how-||j| 
ever, and those of the inferior class, though difleru|| 
in some respects from each other, have many po9t 
of resemblance, and, by lowering the scale, yoyr judg- 
ment will enable you to form an estimate of the whole. 

Sunrise marks the first hour of the day, which is 
always consecrated to devotion. The people flock in 
crowds to the temples, to implore the gods to supply 
their daily wants ; and this humble prayer is always 
accepted. Persons of a higher rank generally per- 
form this duty in their own houses, where domestic 
altars receive their offerings. The morning pray era 
are addressed to the gods of heaven, those of the eve- 
ning to the infernal deities. As soon as this duty is' 
discharged, the doors open, and a crowd of citizens 
appear in the streets ; scune go to their usual labours, 
others to seek an audience of their patron, and the 
greater number to receive the pittance that is daily 
distributed to them in his name.^ The reception they 
meet with depends upon their fortune, or the impor- 
tance they assume. Some are admitted to the apart- 
ment of the master, share in his amusements^ and have 
a place at his table ; but the greater number do not 
pass beyond the vestibule, and, satisfied with having 
shown themselves to the slaves or a freedman, retire to 
employ themselves on their own affairs. 

The third hour calls the judges and pleaders to the 
tribunals. If the cause be important, and the orator 
of great celebrity, the people throng from all parts to 
see and hear ; and, as the same scene is going on at 
several places at once, a person who is listening atten- 
tively to one advocate is often disturbed by the loud 
tones of another, pleading a different cause at a tribu- 
nal but a short distance from him. Here, tjiey are 
disputing the validity of s^ will ; there, a debtor is pro- 
secuted for dishonesty ; and yonder, a citizen is ar- 
raigned for extortion : his accuser unfolds th^ circum- 
stances of his guilt, and presents the proofs of it to the 
praetor and judges. If he be a person of eminence, no 
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Stone is left unturned to procure his conviction or 
acquittal. If he be an obscure plebeian, his patron 
exerts himself strenuously in his behalf, and enters 
into the cause the more warmly, as he has himself 
often reaped the fruits of the crime imputed to his 
client. Add to these private motives, the fondness of 
the Romans for eloquence, and the interest they always 
take in proceedings which bring all their passions into 
exercise, together with the inexplicable desire that all 
men feel to look at a great delinquent, and you will 
then easily conceive the ardour with which all ranks 
of citizens flock to the tribunals. 

To-day there is an assembly of the people ; to-mor- 
row will be a market-day. Sometimes, there are dis- 
tributions of property and public sales ; at others, reli- 
gious or military ceremonies ; and these, together willi 
the amusements of the theatre and circus, and games 
of all kinds, leave scarcely a day at liberty. Should 
these great objects of occupation, or rather of amuse- 
ment, be wanting, the forum is the general resort, and 
subjects of conversation are never wanting amongst 
men whose public or private interests extend to the 
most distant countries. Itls amusing to see the patri- 
cians, who are so vain of their names and titles, sur- 
rounded by a people whom they despise, but are 
obliged to conciliate : their manners present a singular 
mixture of familiar kindness and contemptuous supe- 
riority ; one or other of these sentiments predominates 
according to the rank, credit, or fortune, of the person 
whom they address ; and, whatever might otherwise 
give offence to a fiery and proud spirit, they temper by 
an appearance of affectionate interest. This art of 
allying pride with politeness, of paying to every one 
his due measure of respect, and making their own su- 
periority felt every instant without openly asserting 
thehr claim to it, seems to belong exclusively to the 
ancient families. It is in vain that the opulent ple- 
beian endeavours to acquire the same ease and elegance 
of manner ; he can only produce a coarse imitation of 
it, which is offensive to his equals, and ridiculous in 
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the eyes of the great Even should he arrive at the 
highest dignities, if he have good sense he will seek 
but to distinguish himself by his virtues and talents, 
and will leave the study of the graces to others. This 
difference, however, is not even perceived by people 
in general ; it in no way interferes with the intercourse 
of the parties, and tastes that are common to all con- 
tinually bring them into contact with each other. 
Often, in the midst of a 'serious conversation, I have 
seen patrons and clients throng together round a 
rope-dancer, an African monkey, or a bear brought 
from the mountains of Helvetia. During that time, 
the equites, ever faithful to their god Plutus, hold their 
sittings in the covered galleries that surround the 
forum. They make up their books, balance their 
accounts, and, being constantly surrounded by a mul- 
titude of borrowers or of debtors, engage them in 
transactions which but increase their difficulties, and 
ruin systematically those whom they profess to oblige. 
Entirely devoted to one object, nothing can move or 
divert them from it; and they seem unconscious of the 
amusements in which the surrounding multitude are 
taking so lively an interest. 

After having spent some years thus in making a 
fortune, they change characters, and, becoming lavish 
in their turn of the treasures they have amassed, open 
to themselves the road to honours. 

These views of life and manners, already so varied, 
are constantly changing from some adventitious cir- 
cumstance. Should a great magistrate who has just 
returned home, or one who is on the point of setting 
out for his seat of government, wish to show himself 
to the people, he comes to the forum with a train cor- 
responding to his title : eveiy one runs to meet him ; 
he is surrounded and pressed op all sides ; his friends 
offer their congratulations, they are joined by indiffe- 
rent person^, and all reconduct him with acclamations 
to his own door, or the gates of the city. 

You will perhaps say that this mode of existencei if 
it deserve that name, can only suit persons in easy 
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t^ircumstances, and that the people in general, pressed 
by wants of daily recurrence, must spend their time 
more profitably. This would be the case elsewhere ; 
but in Rome the people of the lower class differ in 
•every respect from those of the same rank in other 
countries. In Greece, all who wish to live must 
work ; starvation would be the certain consequence of 
idleness. Lacedesmon alone forms an exception to this 
rule ; but in that singular republic, properly speaking, 
there is no lower class ; the title of Spartan alone 
carries with it the idea of a dignity ; whoever bears 
that name is on a level with all his fellow-citizens, 
whose number is very limited, whilst in Rome, where 
there is a prodigious inequality of rank and fortune, 
an innumerable multitude, who have no resource in 
themselves, enjoy peacefully the pleasures of the day, 
without troubling themselves about the morrow. The 
distributions of corn, which are frequent and conside- 
rable, and the gifts of their patrons, are sufficient to 
supply the first wants of the indigent citizen ; they pay 
no taxes; and on occasions of great promotions, 
funerals, triumphs, &c. which are continually occur- 
ing, the great are liberal of their largesses. Add to 
these advantages, the too-frequent and disgraceful 
profits arising from the traffic of their suffrages in the 
comitia, and you will be at no loss to conceive the little- 
anxiety they feel to secure to themselves an indepen* 
dent existence by more honorable means. Should 
they, in spite of all these resources, fall into absolute 
poverty, some of the conquered territories are distri. 
buted amongst them, and they who were miserable 
citizens in the morning, are in the evening wealthy 
proprietors. 

Besides the invincible repugnance that a Roman ci- 
tizen feels to every kind of labour, there are several 
trades at which his pride revolts, such as butchers, 
cooks, fishermen, fishmongers, &c. These, and other 
similar employments, are almost always exercised by 
freedmen. The bakers alone enjoy some distinction 
there, apparently founded on the great necessity there 
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is for their trade. .Under the name of Pistares they 
form a corporation which has some important privi- 
leges ; neither they nor their children may leave their 
profession for any other ; their profits are in common; 
and, to preserve tne honor of their society, its members 
are not allowed to form alliances with gladiators, co- 
medians, or any other individuals who exercise pro- 
fessions that are considered degrading. 

This want of necessary occupation gives to the 
Roman citizens a frivolity of character which forms a 
striking contrast with their real imfTortance. Their 
habits are by no means domestic. The great have no 
pursuits that can interest them at home, such as the 
love of study, or a taste for the arts and sciences; and 
the common people, not being incited to industry by 
the pressure of want, spend their days in idle amuse^ 
ments, and become the ready tools of those who mi- 
nister to their pleasures. 

In this respect there is a total difference between 
those who dwell in the city, and the inhabitants of the 
rustic tribes: the latter lead that life of constant acti- 
vity which the gods seem to have prescribed to man 
as his first duty, and their rural occupations are at 
once habitual and agreeable. They are still what their 
ancestors were, soldiers and labourers by turns. This 
was for a long time the case with the inhabitants of the 
city, when corn grew at the gates of Rome, in the 
very places that are now covered with palaces. This 
productive simplicity has been succeeded by sterile 
magnificence, and the people, fallen from their real 
greatness, and wearied with inactivity, are constantly 
endeavouring to fill the void in their minds by multi- 
plying and varying their amusements. Hence arises 
their taste, or rather their unbridled passion, for games 
of all kinds ; but it were happy for them if they con- 
fined their pleasures tO these futile recreations, instead 
of seeking them, as is too frequently the case, in tumults 
and criminal cabals, which are alike fatal to the State, 
and to those who engage in them. 

But the middle of the day approaches, and every 
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one returns home to partake of a slight repast, and 
enjoy an hour's repose. The interval between sleep 
and i^upper is always dedicated to amusements. The 
elderly persons, and those whose imposing titles oblige 
them to assume a grave deportment, seek for some 
tranquil mode of enjoyment ; they direct their steps to 
the public or private walks, and in select society enjoy 
the delights of conversation. If the weather be bad, 
or the season unfavourable to their walks in the open 
air, an agreeable and commodious shelter is afForded 
them in spacious galleries, where taste and magnifi- 
cence are united. They also choose this time for the 
interchange of visits. It is usual to send a servant 
before them, except on the first of January or on 
birth-days, when every person is admitted indiscrimi- 
nately. 

The young people seek out more active amusements. 
They mount their horses, and run races in the Campus 
Martins; throw the javelin, shoot with the bow, and 
divert themselves with a hundred different games, 
which prepare them for more serious exercises. In 
one place, the young soldiers take their first lessons in 
the art of war ; they are trained by the veteran centu- 
rions to the military step, to carry stakes, and form 
entrenchments. In another, those who are further ad- 
vanced practise the more difiBcult manoeuvres, and 
their emulation is excited by the presence of the ge- 
nerals, who do not disdain to assist at these evolutions, 
and occasionally throw in a word of encouragement. 

At a little distance are children under the care of 
their governors, playing at tennis, ball, or top, or 
amusing themselves in the eager chase of a brazen hoop. 
Sometimes they dare each other to the race; the goal 
is fixed, and, standing in a line, they wait till the 
master gives the signal, when they all start at the same 
moment, raising clouds of dust. They often bend their 
rapid course to the Tiber, plunge in, and endeavour to 
swim across it, whilst the old ftien who are seated on 
the opposite bank, under the shade of the lofty poplars, 
smile oh their efforts, encourage the timid with voice 
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and gestures, or applaud the bolder swimmers, and 
secretly enjoy their triumph. On seeing these vene- 
rable old men, in their long flowing robes,, with hwt 
silvered by age, one might be tempted to take them 
for river-gods, who have left their watery beds, and 
are presiding over the sports of the younger deities of 
the stream. 

When the t^nth hour arrives, the Romans resume 
their togas, of which they had divested themselves, 
and hasten to take their places at a feast, or to receive 
their guests. The scene now changes : removed from 
the people, who are both a trouble and a restraint to 
them, the great indulge freely in that pomp which is 
their darling passion. They are Romans in public^ 
but Sybarites in their own dwellings, where their con- 
duct is marked by deference, delicate politeness, and 
the most obliging attentions ; and here it is that the 
urbanity of manner, which so eminently distinguishes 
the noble citizens, shines with all its grace; If they 
entertain a person of distinction, they leave to him the 
choice of the company, and invite them in bis name. 
At the hour appointed all arrive, habited in tbe costume 
of their respective dignities ; they rise respectfully as 
soon as the hero of the feast makes his appearance; 
those who are inferior to him in rank or age kiss his 
hand ; his equals salute him on the mouth or eyes; 
and his more intimate acquaintance, without leaving 
their places, wave their hands to him at a distance. 

When supper is ready, all go into the Canatio;ihe 
master of the house assigns to each person his place, 
and it would be considered a breach of politeness were 
any one tQ take, from affected humility, a lower seat 
than that which is offered him. The guests are crowned 
with flowers, and,when Nature refuses them this brilliant 
decoration, they substitute artificial ones, made of 
flakes of horn, dyed in diflPerent colours. Every thing 
denotes or inspires joy. During the repast, the guests 
pledge each other, and frequently two friends drink 
from the same cup to the health of a third, who is 
absent, and empty the cup as many times as there are 
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letters in his name. Sometimes they play at dice be* 
tween the courses. The women and children are 
sddom present at formal entertainments; and in 
family peetings they merely sit on the outside of the 
couches, and setire after the second course. 

When the repast is over, care is taken that the lamps 
be not immediately put out, nor the tables cleared, lest 
some guest should arrive unexpectedly, and they 
should not be able to entertain him. As the evening 
advances, buffoons, dancers, and flute-players, are in- 
troduced, and sometimes gladiators, who, on these oc- 
casions, confine themselves to a mimic show of their 
cruel sports. 

When the hour of rest arrives, the parting cup is 
drunk ; . the company salute their host ; and each 
person returns to his own house, preceded by a number 
of slaves, carrying torches : his own family then take 
their leave ; the freedn^en and slaves file off in order 
before him ; and he receives the salutations and good 
wishes of each. He then passes on to the Cubiculum, 
or bed -room, that by a sound sleep he may prepare 
himself for the amusements of the morrow. You will 
scarcely believe me when I tell you that the very men 
who are thus immersed in pleasure, pass apparently 
without effort, from the delicacies and refinements of 
a life of luxury to the severe discipline of a camp. 
When a decree of the Senate calls them to the defence 
of their country, their frivolous occupations are, in an 
instant, exchanged for military exercises, and the 
mazes of intrigue for those of learned tactics. Yet 
this prodigious change seems to cost them nothing. 
I must say that, though the^Romans are corrupt, they 
are very far from being debased. When they appear 
lost in dissipation, their vigorous character recovers 
itself all at once by the mere effect of the manly edu* 
cation they had received in their infancy. Though 
abandoned to every vice, they are still great ; and the 
contempt that arises one moment in our minds is in the 
next converted into astonishment at their wonderful 
energy, which is as much displayed in the complete 
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•government they have over Uieir .own passions, as in 
keeping other nations in subjection. A time will, 
doubtless, come, when they will sink beneath the 
weight of their vices ; but, until that time shall arrive, 
the world must obey in silence. 



LETTER XXXV. 

POLTCLETES TO CRANTOR. 
Troubles in Rome — Cinna— Civil War. 

The scene here has completely changed, and my pen 
must now be occupied with frightful details instead of 
those pleasing descriptions which I delighted to trace. 
Whilst I studied to discover in thegovernmentof Rome 
the hidden secret of her destiny, and found, with 
regret, only indications of stability, an unexpected ca- 
tastrophe has convinced me of her weakness. Yes : 
this proud city is now visited with the calamities that 
she has so often inflicted. After reaching the limits of 
the world, the destructive torrent has rolled back upon 
itself, laid waste its own shores, and even troubled its 
source. Rome alone can weaken the power of Rome. 
She carries in her bosom the principle of destruction, 
and perhaps mankind will be indebted to its oppressors 
for deliverance. As a warrior, clad in mail, discovers, 
by some unlucky movement, the only place where he 
is vulnerable, so this colossal power now affords the 
world the distant and consoling hope qf its own 
downfal. 

For some days I had perceived a marked change in 
the conduct and manners of the persons with whom I 
dwell ; the free and sportive gaiety of Lucius had dis- 
appeared, and a deeper shade of severity sat on bis 
fathers brow : even the slaves seemed fearful of in- 
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dulging in their usual sallies of innocent mirth. A 
dead silence prevailed in our repasts, instead of that 
familiar and instructive conversation ^ich had so often 
made me forget that I was in a land of strangers. Left 
to form a thousand idle conjectures, I at first attributed 
this change to the absence of a beloved daughter and 
sister, but I had soon an occasion to perceive that it 
had a more serious cause. Every moment persons of 
the highest rank were coming to hold secret conferences 
with Octavius; Lucius was often admitted to these 
mysterious conversations, which every day became 
longer. The night was employed in receiving messages 
or dispatching orders. Never since my arrival in 
Rome had so much activity been displayed; never 
bad such a profound mystery covered its motives. 
Not daring to hazard enquiries in such a delicate con- 
jecture, I awaited the disclosure with fearful impa- 
tience. One evening, on leaving the table, the consul 
looked at me earnestly, and said, ** Young Greek, you 
may rejoice ; your country will soon be avenged," He 
then <|uitted the apartment, and I was left alone with 
his son. We looked mournfully at each other, with- 
out dating to utter a word, for I dreaded as much to 
hear the fatal secret as he was reluctant to unfold it : 
at length, breaking silence, "Oh Polycletes," cried he, 
" learn our misfortunes ! Rome, this superb city, is 
about to fall a victim to the fatal contentions of her 
misguided children. Cries of war already resound in 
our public places, and that ruin which all our enemies 
united could not effect, will now be the work of our 
own hands. 

" You are aware," continued he, "of the bloody dis- 
putes that have been excited amongst our citizens, by 
the hatred of Marius and Sylla. The one, born in 
the lowest rank of the plebeians, endeavoured to ex- 
tend the rights of the people whom he aspired to 
govern ; the other, sprung from an illustrious family, 
declared himself the defender of the patricians, whose 
privileges he maintained. Being necessarily enemies 
from the nature of the party that each had embraced, 
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the same ambition made them furions rivals. Both 
soueht to obtain the command in the war against 
Mithridates ; their rights were equal ; the Senate made 
choice of Sylla. Marius prepared for vengeance ; but, 
to make it the more sure, he wished to identify his 
cause with that of the people ; the tribune Sulpitius 
gained over the new citizens by promising them the 
same privileges with the ancient Romans ; the decree 
of the Senate was set aside by the people ; and Marius 
was invested with the powers of Sylla. The latter was 
already at the head of his troops^ ready to embark for 
his place of destination^ Wh^n tlie news reached him, 
after making ^ure of his soldiers, he hastened to Rome 
with six legions; the rapidity of his march disconcerted 
his enemies; he entered the city without opposition ; 
restored to the Senate the authority of which Sulpitius 
had deprived it; gave it additional powers; and caused 
Marius and his principal adherents to be declared 
enemies to the public weal. The conqueror of the 
Cimbri was obliged to fly from the country he had 
formerly saved, and that formidable warrior was now 
nothing more than a victim of well-deserved hatred. 
Preserving all the haughtiness of his character in the 
midst of his distress, you have heard how on the plains 
of Minturnee his look alone was sufficient to arrest the 
blow that threatened his existence. 

" Meanwhile Sylla was preparing to set out anew on 
the expedition which had been the cause of so much 
fury and hatred. Before he left Rome, he determined 
to attend the Comitia Consularia, in order to maintain 
the liberty of the suffrages, or rather, to direct them 
according to his own views. It was then that my 
father was appointed Consul. The party of Marius, 
retaining still its secret influence, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the nomination of Cornelius Cinna as his colleague, 
a man who, though himself a patrician, had long been 
iin enemy to the Senate. Never was a worse citizen 
raised to such high honors. Seditious by nature, 
criminal by iuslinct, and capable of every thing but 
good, he would have disturbed the most tranquil state. 
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It was not long before this dangerous man gave proofs 
of what was to be expected from him. At first, in an 
underhand manner, he endeavoured to procure the 
recall of the exiles. Rome and the whole of Italy 
were filled with his emissaries, who reminded the 
people of the great actions of the conqueror of the 
Cimbri, and the unworthy recompense he had received 
for them. Too ambitious himself to serve any one 
sincerely, he covered his own projects with the name 
of Marius, a name long dear to the Romans ; and 
from the friends of that illustrious fugitive he received 
treasures which he scattered with profusion to support 
his own cause. Now, that he sees Sylla engaged in a 
distant war, he acts more openly, and, wishing to ruiii 
a colleague whose firm resistance is the only obstacle 
to his designs, by his insidious discourse he stirs up^ 
the people against him. In order to blind those whom 
he cannot corrupt, he has renewed the promises made 
to the people of Italy by the hot-headed Sulpitius. 
Every hour his party is augmented by a crowd of ob- 
scure citizens, whom he brings together from all parts 
of Italy. The Senate is publicly insulted ; the magis- 
trates are without power ; the rods of the lictors are 
broken in their hands ; and, if the strong arm of force 
do not curb his violence, our most lawful rights will 
soon be torn from us. To-morrow, nay, perhaps this 
very day, the two parties, each with a <;onsul at its 
head, will decide our destiny. Either legitimate au- 
thority will triumph, the projects of the factious be 
confounded, and themselves annihilated, or we shall 
sink beneath their blows," 

Whilst Lucius was giving me this narrative, I looked 
at him attentively ; his every gesture was expressive 
of fiery indignation, and a thirst for signal vengeance. 
He was no longer the volatile youth who knew no 
passions but those natural to his age ; he was a son 
burning with desire to sacrifice the enemies of an in- 
sulted father ; a Roman inflamed with hatred against 
the tyrant of his country ; a young Patrician, wounded 
in his dearest feelings. 
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" If you wisb," said he, " to judge fop yourself of the 
pitch of frenzy to which the people are excited, let us 
go together to the forum ; the darkness of the night 
will prevent our enemies from recognising us/' ^e 
set out together. What a change ! Rome was no 
longer that peaceful city, where masses of people were 
in motion without creating disorder. On all sides, 
tumultuous cries struck on the afirighted ear. By the 
faint light of torches, we perceived a few scattereid ci- 
tizens, wandering like shades, a prey to the furies : 
their hasty steps, their disturbed and threatening looks, 
spoke the restless state of their minds. Farther off, 
collecting into groups, the consciousness of power re- 
lieved them from restraint, and they openly developed 
their plan of attack. The most daring, transformed 
suddenly into an (urator, harangued those by whom he 
was surrounded, and his violent and unstudied dis- 
course infused into the minds of his auditors the passion 
by which it was dictated. It was in vain that some of 
the more moderate endeavoured to check their impe- 
tuosity ; they were soon silenced by the clamour of 
the multitude. The more surely to stifle the voice of 
reason, messengers hired for the purpose were conti- 
nually bringing forged tidings, which added new fuel 
to the flame, when it began to subside. Nothing had 
been omitted by these corrupt leaders that could pro- 
mote a guilty cause, whilst, on the other side, no steps 
had been taken. I observed several persons going 
about from one group to another, listening attentively 
to the whole, without giving any mark of blame or ap- 
probation. I pointed them out to Lucius. ''Those 
base citizens,'^ said he to me, in a low voice, ''by 
the law of Solon would have been punished with death. 
They are endeavouring to collect the general opinion, 
that they may make theirs subservient to it, or, at least, 
regulate their conduct by it. If our enemies triumph, 
they will join them; if we be victorious, they will 
trample their carcases under foot. Feeling neither a 
love of virtue, nor a detestation of vice, they always 
embrace the strongest side ; and being incapable of 
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serving either party, they would have been, according 
to circumstances, either the disciples of Junius Brutus, 
or the courtiers of Tarquin. Yet, would you believe it ? 
these timid, though dangerous men, bear illustrious 
names ! The people, who are often misled, but are 
always energetic, disdain this base circumspection, 
which is the first indignation of a degraded soul." 
We at length reached the forum. There a more 
alarming scene presented itself, on a wider theatre, 
and orators of a higher class pointed out a surer road 
to crime. These men, who are so vain of their elo- 
quence, turned it to an execrable purpose. To render 
its e£Fects more powerful on vulgar minds, they de- 
graded it by low images and expressions ; and, as the 
rewards of these disgraceful efforts, received applauses 
which, at other times, would have been regarded as the 
lowest of humiliations. They were surrounded by 
bodies of workmen, who had converted the implements 
of their different trades into murderous weapons, and 
waited but a signal from their leaders to make a horrible 
use of them. For a moment we were mingled with 
these madmen ; their barbarous clamours rang in our 
ears ; and it was only by dragging Lucius away that 
I could prevent his indignation from bursting forth. 
Never, no never, will this dreadful picture be effaced 
from my memory. I shall always have before my eyes 
this scene of wild confusion, which was to be suc- 
ceeded by others yet more terrible. Is it possible 
that men can be so blind as to make popular fury the 
instrument of their ambition, forgetting that their own 
blood can scarcely extinguish the fire which themselves 
have kindled, and that the frail edifice of their great- 
ness, built on an uncertain basis, will yield to the first 
shock! 

On our return home, we* found the Consul sur- 
rounded by his relations, friends, and numerous clients. 
All swore to die in his defence. This immense family 
thought of nothing but the safety of their leader, and 
never did respect, afiection, and gratitude, shine with 
greater lustre. Being informed by Lucius of what was 
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passing in the city, ** It must then be so,** cried he, 
** arms are now our only resource. ^Romans, who hear 
me, you know that to avoid taking this step I have too 
long repressed my just indignation. The time of for- 
bearance is passed : we must fight. Grant, ye just 
eods, that the precious blood which is soon to flow may 
fall on the heads of the instigators of this guilty war." 
Then, pressing his son to his breast, he added^ *^ Oh 
Lucius, it is then against your fellow-citizens that you 
must first take up arms. I shall detest your triumph ; 
I will not behold your defeat." 

The whole night was passed in this state of agitation : 
at intervals we heard the watch-word of the conspi- 
rators, and the dead silence that prevailed between 
struck the mind with involuntary awe. 

Day at length appeared, and the warlike trumpet 
sounded at the same instant in all quarters of the city. 
At the signal, every person ran to place himself under 
the banner that he had adopted. Senators, knights, 
and a crowd of citizens, distinguished by their names 
and exploits, came in arms to the hoube of Octavius, 
and their number soon increased so as to form an army. 
The Consul then displayed before his house the purple 
flag, which is the fatal signal of combat. He went out, 
put himself at the head of his noble troops, and 
marched straight to the forum, where Cinna was 
ranging his troops in order of battle. On either side, 
the Roman eagle was displayed, and the gods were 
invoked in the name of the public weal. Without 
losing a moment, Octavius attacked the enemies with 
an impetuosity that nothing could resist; he broke 
their line, and dispersed the troops, before they had 
time to rally. Had he been less generous, he would 
infallibly have triumphed; but respecting in Cinna the 
august title with which he was himself invested, and 
fearing to tarnish his victory by the death of a Consul, 
he stopped short in the midst of his success, and di- 
rected his steps towards the temple of Castor. The 
fiery youths who had followed him did not imitate his 
moderation ; thi^y threw themselves on the enemy with 
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fresh ardour, and the desperate resistance they met 
with served but to increase their wrath. Every one 
marked out the victim he was to sacrifice to his hatred, 
and struck him down without pity. The avenues to 
the forum were deluged with blood, but the victory 
still remained doubtful. At length, after ejQTorts 
worthy of a better cause, the factious citizens were 
every where put to the rout ; they left ten thousand 
men on the field of battle, and the rest of their troops 
were driven from the gates of the city. 

At the moment of retiring, Cinna, trembling with 
rage, tried a last effort ; he called the slaves to his suc- 
cour, and offered them freedom if they would fight for 
his cause. This dangerous promise failed of its effect, 
and he was obliged to fiy, leaving an odious name in 
Rome. 

A stranger to such terrible scenes, I was awaiting 
their issue with fearful anxiety, when I saw Octavius 
return, attended merely by a small number of senators. 
My alarm was great, when I perceived that his son 
was not with him : I scarcely dared pronounce his 
name; and he was himself beginning to evince symp- 
toms of the greatest uneasiness, when Lucius returned, 
amidst the acclamations of the Roman youth, carrying 
in his hand his sword, still reeking with the blood of 
the rebels. The consul shuddered at the relation of 
their triumph. " Oh, my children," cried he, ** you 
^have destroyed the only hope that was left me. Tha|: 
peace, which was the dearest wish of my heart has now 
vanished for ever. You have made irreconcileable 
enemies of those whom I wished to re-unite, and while 
I was returning thanks for a guiltless victory, you have 
rendered it barbarous. May the gods avert the evils 
that I apprehend, or, sparing your youth, make them 
fall upon my head alone !" 

On the morrow of this memorable day, Cinna was 
tried by the senate. His crimes, his desertion, his 
offering liberty to the slaves, but too well justified his 
condemnation, and he was publicly declared to have 
forfeited his place as consul, a thing which had not 
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« happened since the origin of the republic. The flamen 
dialiSy Luciits Cornelius MwrtUa^ was appointed in his 
Toonky a man as respectable for his virtnes as for his 
sacred character, Rome is now tranquil : she is enjoy- 
ing a repose too dearly purchased. The future will 
show if men who have conspired openly against their 
country can become peaceable citizens* 



LETTER XXXVI. 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 

Return of Marius— Death of Cneos Octavius. 

Rome has received a mortal blow, of which I myself 
deeply feel the effects : Octavius is no more ! That 
worthy man has found wretches barbarous enough to 
become his executioners. How can I describe to you 
my grief, my despair, at this horrible catastrophe ? Oh 
my father! I had even dared to compare him to you; 
his virtues reminded me of yours, and constantly 
brought your loved image to my mind* In losing him, 
I seem to lose you a second time. Deprived of the 
only support I had in this foreign land, nothing now 
presents itself to my view but objects of terror. Oh 
Rome, odious city! what fate do you reserve for your 
enemies, if even your most worthy citizens are sacrificed 
to your fury? 

After the expulsion of Cinna, Rome enjoyed a short 
but deceitful calm, like that which is often the fore- 
runner of a tempest; for the cruel enemy she had 
driven from her bosom was preparing for her new dis- 
asters. A Roman army was then in Campania. 
Cinna suddenly presented himself in the camp, with 
all the insignia of his former dignity. On his appear- 
ance, the astonished soldiers flocked around him ; he 
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ascended the military tribunal, and said to them, with 
a perturbed voice, " Comrades ! I received from you 
an august title, and the senate has deprived me of it. 
Forgetful of my own disgrace, I deplore the loss of 
your rights, of those sacred privileges, which raised 
your ancestors to so high a pitch of glory, and which 
are about to perish in you. Submit to your fate, as I 
have submitted to mine. I was a Roman consul, and 
I am deprived of my office ; you had power, it is anni- 
hilated. Who would henceforth solicit your suffrages, 
if honours and dignities are no longer at your disposal, 
or if those on whom you have already conferred them 
are deprived of them by an authority superior to your*s ? 
Return to Rome, prostrate yourselves before the 
senate, (they are now your masters,) and tell them that 
Cinna stripped himself in your presence of the badges 
of command." At these words, he tore his purple 
robe, threw to a distance his ivory sceptre, and ordered 
his lictors to retire ; then, quitting the curule chair, he 
came down from the tribunal, his face bathed with hy- 
pocritical tears. The soldiers, moved at the sight, swore 
that he was still their general and their consul ; they 
recalled his dispersed lictors, and pressed him to re- 
ascend the tribunal to receive their oaths. The tri- 
bunes and centurions, after wavering for a moment, 
were led away by the general acclamations of the army;' 
and that hasty multitude, who are ever ready to bring 
the people under the yoke to which they are subjected 
themselves, prepared to fight for a perfidious leader. 

This first success led to others. Cinna hastily tra- 
versed the provinces of Italy, and, by this sudden 
change, the march of an exile became that of a con- 
queror. Wherever he went, he stirred up the people, ' 
by reminding them of what he had suffered in their 
defence, and they armed for one who dared to call him- 
self their deliverer. He then sent deputies to Marius : 
that illustrious fugitive hastened to strengthen by his 
name a party which was already become formidable, 
and these two men, irritated alike by great misfortunes 
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and lone hnmiliation, and both equally implacable, 
united their destinies, and swore a common vengeance. 

At the news, a great number of terrified citizens 
flocked to Rome, seeking their safety in the very spot 
where the tempest was gathering ; they brought with 
them their wives and children, and the greatest part of 
their riches. Whilst the city was thus filled with a 
timid multitude, those who might have defended it 
withdrew themselves secretly, and went over to the 
revolters ; thus, while there remained on one side only 
the friends of peace and order, on the other were to be 
found all those restless and dissatisfied spirits who 
are ever enemies to the laws which restrain them, and 
ardent promoters of a change, which their desperate 
situation has rendered necessary to them. 

Meanwhile the consuls neglected no measure that 
could conduce to the public safety ; they put the city 
in a posture of defence, and urged the generals who 
had the command in Italy to hasten to the relief of 
Rome. But the greater part were led away by the 
promises of the rebels, whilst the rest, intimidated by 
their threats, acted with indecision. In this critical 
situation, it was proposed to Octavius that he should 
nrm the slaves, and make them fight for the common 
safety. " No," replied he, with firmness, " I will 
never, by giving the rank of a citizen to a slave, violate 
those laws, in obedience to which we have deprived 
Marius of that sacred title." 

But this worthy Roman who could steadily and 
calmly behold the approaching calamity, was moved 
by the situation of his son. He sent for him, and we 
both entered his presence together. " Lucius," said 
the Consul, ''our enemies approach; they are nume- 
rous ; nothing but speedy succour can save the Re- 
public. Cross the sea, hasten, fiy to Sylla, describe 
to him the unfortunate state of affairs in Rome, and 
return to deliver your father and your country." 
" What," cried Lucius, sorrowfully, " in the moment 
of greatest danger would you force me to leave you ? 
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Suffer me to fight by your side, and to defend a life 
more precious than my own." " No," replied the old 
Roman, '^your diligence alone can save us. Go: 
front greater dangers than those which await us here ; 
I urge you as a father; as consul, I command you." 
He then sent for a trusty servant, directed him to take 
the by-ways, and, suppressing his emotion, embraced 
his son, and himself hastened his departure. The un- 
fortunate young man, deceived by this apparent com- 
posure, and dazzled by the prospect of a dangerous 
enterprise, mistook the last efforts of courage for the 
effect of security; he shed a few tears on parting, and 
then tore himself from the arms of a father whom he 
was never to behold again. 

We soon learned that four armies were advancing 
from different parts to invest Rome, commanded by 
Marius, Cinna, Carbo, and Sertorius; the latter was 
a man illustrious for bis virtues, and was attached to 
Marius as much by the ties of gratitude as by his 
hatred for Sylla. It was in vain that two bodies of 
V troops under the orders of Pompeius and Metellus 
-declared themselves in favor of legitimate authority ; 
those timid or dispirited leaders could not arrest the 
progress of their more audacious opponent. Marius, 
who was become the soul of the party that had re. 
ceived him, approached at the head of his united 
forces, to fight a decisive battle beneath the walls of 
Rome. Octavius still kept the field with a feeble body 
of troops, the last resource of the Republic. It seemed, 
at first, as if fortune, contrary to her usual practice, 
had declared herself on the side of equity. The Con- 
sul obtained some success, and was even able to drive 
the enemy from the fortress of Janiculum, which had 
been given up to them by treachery. But want soon 
created dissention in his army, and served as a pre- 
text for revolt ; the greater part of his soldiers went 
over to Marius, and he was obliged to return into the 
city, and confine himself to the defence of its walls. 
The people, soured by their sufferings, and excited by 
the emissaries of Marius, from discontent proceeded 
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to murmurs, from murmurs to threats, and the city 
was on the point of being carried by force, or lost by 
sedition, when the Senate resolved to send deputies to 
Cinna to try an accommodation. His first demand 
was that he should be restored to his office, to effect 
which it was necessary that Meerula should be de- 
prived of it ; that virtuous citizen did not hesitate to 
sacrifice himself for the public safety, and solemnly 
abdicated his authority before the people. This* diffi- 
culty being removed, the senate required that Cinna 
should engage by oadi to respect the lives of the citi- 
zens ; this he haughtily refused, and in a dark reply, 
let them know, when it was too late, what was to be 
expected from him. He already advanced at the head 
of his troops, preceded by his lictors, in all the pomp 
of consular state. By his side was Marius, whose dark 
and ferocious countenance betrayed his sanguinary 
projects. When they had reached the gates, the cruel 
old man stopped suddenly^ and said with bitter irony, 
that an unfortunate exile had no right to enter Rome. 
Carrying this odious dissimulation still further, he 
required that the Comitia should immediately assemble 
to abrogate the law by which he had been condemned. 
The people tumultuously fiocked together, and were 
already giving their suffrages, when Marius, throwing 
off the mask, gave the preconcerted signal. Instantly 
the gates of the city were shut, and the soldiers, whose 
rage had been but suspended, fell upon the citizens. 
Every one joined private animosity to party fury. 
Anger, hatred, and all the baneful passions seemed to 
be communicated from the leaders to the multitude that 
followed them, and Rome was but one vast circus, 
glutted with blood and carnage. Almost all the ene- 
mies of Marius and Cinna were massacred ; their in- 
genious cruelty discovered their victims even in the 
most hidden retreats. 

Octavius, surrounded by a few friends who were de- 
voted to his fortunes, had retired to the Janiculum: 
they all conjured him to.fly while it was yet time; but 
he had resolved to die before the walls he was unable to 
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defend, and to die like a Roman consul. He seated 
himself in the curule chair, holding in his hand the 
emblem of ^ommand ; his lictors stood before him, in 
the same order as at a public feast, and when ready to 
fall beneath the sword of the assassins, he seemed still 
to be presiding in the senate. The soldiers of Cinna 
advanced towards him without meeting any opposition : 
he looked at them with majesty. At the sight of those 
badges of authority" which they were accustomed to 
respect, they hesitated for a moment ; then, as if in- 
dignant at finding themselves accessible to pity, they 
fell upon him, and dispatched him in the curule chair, 
which he had not quitted. Thus did the Romans lay^ 
criminal hands on the most virtuous of men, whilst a' 
Cimbrian, a barbarian, had spared the life of Marius. 

. At the first rumour of a crime unprecedented in the 
annals of Rome, terror was diffused on all sides. The 
Consul has been assassinated! the Consul is dead ! was 
the general cry. Those who had been attached to his 
party knew but too well that in this dreadful sacrifice 
there would be more than one illustrious victim ; the 
others were disnmyed at the enormity of their crime ; 
they saw all its consequences, all its horror,^ and, 
to escape from the punishment that threatened them, 
they mingled with his blood the blood of numbers. 

The abdication of Meeruladid not ensure his safety. 
His having filled the place of Cinna was a capital offence. 
When informed of the intention of his enemies, he re- 
paired to the capitol, and there, opening his veins 
before the statue of Jupiter, he fell dead at the feet of 
the god to whom he h^d so often offered sacrifices, and 
called upon him to avenge his fate. Catulus Lutatius, 
who had been the colleague of Marius in his fourth 
consulship, and the partner of his . victories over the 
Cimbri, was of the number of the condemned. His 
friends interceded for him in vain. "He must die," 
replied the inflexible tyrant. The wretched man anti- 
cipated the work of the executioner, and stifled him- 
self with the; fumes of charcoal . 

For five days and nights these execrable scjSnes were 

1 
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repeated in Rome. The heads of the most illustrioas 
citizens were exhibited on the tribunals, and their bo- 
dies trodden under foot in the public places, whilst the 
relations and friends of the deceased dared not so much 
as collect their miserable remains for interment. This 
dreadful shock was also felt in the provinces, where 
bodies of soldiers massacred without pity those who 
had fled from Rome ; and, in this triumph of guilt, no 
refuge remained for the wretched. The rage of 
Marius seemed to increase in proportion to tlje num- 
ber of his victims; it was only to be extinguished by 
the blood of the last of his enemies^ and his crimes 
had armed every virtuous mind against him. He was 
constantly surrounded by a crowd of armed slaves, 
who executed his orders, and sacrificed before his eyes 
all whom he did not reprieve; his very silence was 
considered as a death-warrant. His most devoted 
1 partisans could not speak to him without trembling, 

and they now thought, when it was too late, of putting 
a period to such monstrous atrocities. 

Sertorius, with the approbation of Cinna, surrounded 
with his troops the satellites of Marius, in the place 
where they assembled for the night, and killed them 
to the number of four thousand, not suffering a single 
man to escape. Marius had exhausted vengeance, he 
only smiled at the deed, and deemed the recompense 
worthy of their services. Thus, by a concatenation of 
calamities, violence arrested the progress of disorder, 
and murder put a stop to crime. 

Must I add further melancholy details to these 
already gloomy pictures ? In this general disaster the 
ties of nature and of blood were alike forgotten ; the 
sacred bonds of friendship and gratitude were loosened, 
and the desire of self-preservation extinguished every 
better feeling. The benefactor was repulsed by the 
man whom he had served, brother abandoned brother, 
friend was betrayed by friend ; weakness every where 
produced ingratitude, fear led to perfidy; there was 
no courage but in the cause of guilt, no zeal but for 
the tyrant. 
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In this general delinquency, there were, however, 
some striking instances of compassion and heroic de- 
votion, but it is painful to own that it was only in the 
lowest classes of society that these virtues seemed t^ 
have taken refuge. Men of an obscure condition dis- 
tinguished themselves by sublime actions. Slaves, 
who had long been kept in a state of humiliation, dis- 
played a courage of which they would not have been 
suspected in happier times. Metelia, the wife of Sylla, 
owed het safety, and that of her children, to the fide- 
lity of her servant. 

Cornutus, a man of illustrious birth^ was on the list 
of the condemned ; his slaves devised a means to save 
him. They sacrificed one of their number, put on him 
his master s robe, and a gold ring on his finger, and 
hung him in the house. The emissaries of Marius 
came to seek their victim ; this disfigured carcase was 
shown to them, and they retired, persuaded that the 
person of whom they were in search had anticipated 
his doom by a voluntary death. 

These efforts of generous courage had not i^ll equal 
success. Mark Anthony, the greatest orator that 
Rome ever saw, and the most noble-minded of her 
citizens, on hearing that Marius had devoted him to 
death, escaped from his house, and took refuge in that 
of a common citizen, to whom he was scarcely known. 
This man, who was poor and virtuous, swore that he 
would sooner perish himself than deliver him up to his 
enemies. The better to (entertain a guest of such im- 
portance, he ordered the only slave he had, to go and 
purchase some of the best wine. He immediately 
obeyed ; the wine-merchant was astonished at his ap- 
plication : " How is this?" said he; ^' what can induce 
you to ask for cfhoice wine to-day ? you are accustomed 
to purchase only the most ordinary sort." '* It is,*' 
replied the slave^ ^* because my master has to entertain 
a person of distinction.'' '' Who is that person V* The 
slave appeared embarrassed; the question was re- 
peated, and, in his confusion, the fatal secret at length 
escaped his lips. The perfidious merchant immcdi^ 

8 
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ately satisBed his demand, and then hastened to Ma- 
rius, whom he found at table in the midst of his friends, 
and acquainted him with the discovery he had made. 
At this intelligence, the cruel old man could not con- 
ceal his joy; te rose, and would have gone himself to 
sacrifice his enemy» if he had not been prevented by his 
guests, one of whom, named Annius, undertook to 
execute the hateful office. Taking with him a few 
soldiers, -he repaired to the house which had been 
pointed out to him, and stood at the door while they 
ascended a small staircase in quest of their prey. 
They entered, and found on a sorry bed the man who 
so lately had been surrounded with every luxury that 
wealth could purchase. On their approach, Mark Au- 
thony held out his band to them, and addressed them in 
a strain of eloquencewhich was rendered more animated 
by the prospect of death. They looked at each other 
in confusion : these brutal men were astonished to Had 
themselves softened, and would have spared his life. 
In the mean while Annius, growing uneasy at the 
delay, came up, and found that Anthony had, by his 
eloquence, disarmed his executioners; he threw him- 
self on the unfortunate man, cut off hts head, and car- 
ried to Marius the horrible trophy. The next day, it 
was affixed to the tribunal from which Anthony had 
been accustomed to harangue the people, and became 
an object of terror to those whom he had often charmtd 
with his eluqutuce. 

There is yet another circumstance which I must 
not omit; it will paint better than 1 can describe it the 
character of the Romans, — at once contemptible and 
generous, sanguinary and magnanimous. , I have seen 
this people, poor and by nature covetous, respect, as 
if they had been temples of the gods, the rich houses 
that had been abandoned to pillage by the conquerors, 
and fear to sully themselves by such disgraceful spoils. 
These very men were brothers of thie ferocious soldiers 
who were making such cruel havoc in their native 
country, and would have acted in like manner with 
them had they been under the same leaders. 
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Ohy Nature ! it is in vain that thy beneficent hand 
implants in our breasts the germ of virtue, if we take 
no pains to protect and foster it. It withers and dies 
without cultivation, and he to whom it was entrusted, 
loses, through his own neglect, the precious boon be- 
stowed on him by the gods. The sport of circum-^ 
stances, and led away by the influence of example, his 
actions are no longer his own, he is overruled by the 
passions of those by whom he is surrounded, and be** 
comes their ready and passive instrument. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

POLYCLETES TO CUANTOR. 
Marius — His Excesses — His Illness and Death. 

"Since my last letter, fresh events rapidly succeeding 
each other have continually changed the face df things 
in Rome. The nature of its government can now 
only be recognised by the vain denominations of its 
magistrates, who, deprived of every kind of authority, 
are but exposed to danger by those empty titles. 
Vengeance every-where holds on its bloody course; 
and the fear or caprice of an implacable old roan de- 
cides the fate of the most illustrious families. Many 
are already extinct; others, without support or asylum, 
await the moment of their destruction with terror. 

Marius issues his cruel orders, and they are executed 
without delay or hesitation, and are sometimes ex- 
ceeded, whereas the virtuous Octavius could not even 
enforce obedience. Wretched and guilty city ; accuse 
thyself alone for the woes that overwhelm thee ; the 
rod of iron with which thou hast crushed so many 
nations, now weighs heavily on thy own citizens. 
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Those masters of the world are becomes the i^aved of 
a plebeian soldiery, and they who have often wrung 
tears from others, must now weep bitter teara for tb^r 
own fate. Those ancient and sacred laws, of which 
they were so justly proud, are openly despised. To 
set them at defiance was not enough ; Ms^ius has de- 
stroyed them ; he has snatched from the Roman peo- 
ple even that shadow of authority whidi tyrants liiem- 
selves affect to respect. 

The year of the consulship was nearly expired ; and 
without assembling the Comitia, without asking for the 
suffrages which the people would have feared to refuse 
him, Marius, by his own authority, declared himself 
consul, and made Cinna his colleague; an associate 
worthy of such a chief. As he had insulted men, so 
did he make a mock of the Divinity, and was not 
afraid to go to the Capitol, to ask the gods for the 
peaceful enjoyment of the fruit of so many crimes : but 
they had fixed his destiny ; they had permitted the ex- 
cess of his prosperity in order to show its nothingness; 
their decree was pronounced. It was on his return 
from the temple that 1 (ojf the first time saw this auda- 
cious man ; though bent with age, he still retained the 
vigour of youth; his features, strongly marked, gave 
his countenance a forbidding expression, and his deep 
and piercing eyes seemed to shoot a deadly glance on 
those around him. Cinna walked by his side, they 
were followed by a number of magistrates and sena- 
tors, whose countenances, overshadowed by fear, gave 
this usually brilliant scene the appearance of a funeral 
train. The multitude,' who form so striking a part of 
every public show, were wanting here ; and all whose 
duty did not compel them to take a share in the pro- 
cession, kept aloof, and saw it pass in profound silence. 

Mingled amongst the crowd of spectators, I indulged 
that eager curiosity which leads us in spite of ourseh^s 
to endeavour to catch a sight of those formidable 
mortals, whose passions spread terror and desolation 
around them. 

I was far from supposing that I could be remarked 
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by one who, at that moment, seemed to have the world 
at his feet, but I was mistaken ; nothing escaped the 
restless curiosity of Marius. My foreign costume 
struck him, and his terrible eyes were immediately 
fixed upon me. He said a few words to one of his 
lictors, who, piercing the crowd, ordered me to advance, 
and speak with the consul. I approached with a con* 
fidence inspired by suppressed indignation. *< Who 
are you ?" said he. " I am a Greek.*' — " And what has 
a Greek to do at Rome at this time?*' "Since the 
taking of Aihens I have been Jiere as a hosliage ; aiid I 
wait till the return of Sylla decides my fate.'* At the 
name of Sylla, his eyes sparkled with fury, his lips ap* 
peared to quiver with a convulsive movement, sihd h^ 
said, casting on me a furious glance, '^ It is enc^ugh, 
retire !" I will own, I felt a secret joy at having 
for a moment created trouble in the breast of that 
barbarian, and poisoned by one threatening idea the 
dreams of his prosperity. Thus, said I to myself^ he, 
wholi6 crimes have placed him at the sumtnitof ^wer, 
tt^embles before the weakest of beings ; the satellites 
that are abotit him cannot defend him against feillr a^d 
remorse, and a single word is sufficient to infuse into 
his owti mind the terror that he inspires in all around 
him. 

Evien the day of the installation of the new consuls 
was noiafked by fresh atrocities. The son of Mariurit 
killed with his own hand a tribune of the people, aiid 
&e^t the head to his father. Prcetors were exiled ; 
the senator Sextus Lucius was thrown publicly from 
the Tarpeian rock. Every evening, Wifetched families 
assembled round their domestic hearth, enumerated the 
long series of woes which that day had witnessed, 
and the following night added others yet more cruel 
to the number. In these terrible oit'cumstances, friends 
avoided each other, relations were afraid to meet, and, 
ia^gnation being stifled by terror, this fatal circum^ 
speption gave to a pimple faction a force of which it 
otherwise would have been incapable. 
. For a long time, the delusive hope was entertained 
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that Marius, after having attained his end, fvould rc« 
linquish the means which had led him to it : but the 
roan who has once transjjpressed the limits of his du- 
ties, is rarely brought back to them. Ever uneasy and 
suspicious, he was daily hurried into more violent 
measures, and the crime of one day necessarily led to 
fresh atrocities on the morrow. He lost almost all 
his friends ; accomplices alone remained to him, and, 
unfortunately, their number was immense. 

But the public voice already announced the near 
return of Sylla ; it was whispered that, having con- 
quered Mithridates, and subdued the east, he was 
now returning at the head of his legions, to ayensre his 
own injury ; and, as fame generally outstrips the pro- 
gpress of events, it was reported on all sides that he had 
landed in Italy, and was advancing upon Rome at the 
head of an army devoted to their leader. 

In this critical situation, Marius did not display the 
energy of character that had so often distinguished 
him m still more perilous circumstances. He was no 
loneer the intrepid warrior, whose mind seemed to 
gather new strength in adversity, and who sat with 
calmness amidst the ruins of Carthage. It seemed 
as if, overwhelmed by the ascendancy of a superior 
power, he despaired of his fate. Instead of securing, 
by formidable and well-concerted schemes, the power 
of which Sylla threatened to deprive him, he appeared 
anxious to drink the dregs of the cup of crime before 
his term was expired. All at once he plunged into 
dissipation, was surrounded by dancers and musi- 
cians, and drowned in riot and intoxication the warn- 
ing voice of reason. 

One night, when, crowned with flowers like a victim, 
he was indulging in these excesses, suddenly recalling 
reflections which had been too long banished from his 
mind, he gave his guests the history of his life. No- 
thing was forgotten ; all listened with avidity to this 
long and varied detail of disastrous adventures, unpre. 
cedented success, and imminent perils. Sometimes, he 
was seen at the head of the Roman armies, extermi- 
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nating the barbarous children of the northern regions ; 
at others, barely attended with a few followers, he 
wandered through the vast deserts of Africa, exciting 
by turns, admiration, terror, and pity. After having 
given this narration with all the fire of his early years, 
his head sunk on his breast; he was silent, and ap- 
peared lost in deep meditation, which his dearest friends 
would have been fearful to disturb ; then, suddenly 
breaking silence. ** Yes," cried he with vehemence, 
** after having experienced in their extremes all the 
vicissitudes of fortune, it would be madness to expose 
one's seH to its insults.*' A late and useless reflection, 
which he soon stifled in fresh excesses. This sudden 
change in the manners of a man who had been hi- 
therto sober and temperate, had all the consequences 
that were to be expected from it, and which perhaps 
he himself desired. He was seized with a devouring 
fever ; the fire that circulated in his veins, rekindled 
the ardour of his mind, which for a brief space had 
been extinguished by luxury and pleasure. In his 
ravings, going back to his days of glory and greatness, 
he sometimes defied Sylla in furious language; at 
others he imagined himself commanding the Roman 
legions in the war with Mithridates; he then harangued 
the soldiers, and urged them to the fight ; and, being 
agitated with frenzy, his violent and rapid gestures 
^ave a frightful image of the tumult of war. If na- 
ture, exhausted by so many efforts, afforded him some 
lucid intervals, his horrid blasphemies obliged those 
to leave him, whom a remnant of pity had still detained 
near his couch, and like Hercules on Mount (Eta, he 
was ready to tear himself with his own hands. Until 
his last hour, he seemed to be contending with the 
Furies, who were eager to seize their prey ; and that 
fatal moment in which the good man, escaping from 
the storms of life, seems to enjoy a foretaste of the 
blessedness that awaits him, presented to Marius only 
a frightful struggle between crime and dissolution. 

Such was the end of this execrable man, whose 
whole existence was a scourge to mankind. Born 
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with keroic coarage and inflexible firmness, he made 
a perverse use of those rare qualities. Being fit only 
to contend with barbarians, he treated the Romans as 
he had treated the Cimbri, and his exterminating 
#word would have drained the springs of life in the 
universe itself. Brought up amongst the herdsmen of 
Campania, he always retained their rudeness of man- 
ners; and, as the excess of misfortune did not humble 
him, so the most astonishing prosperity could not 
soften his natural ferocity. His voice was rough; 
his look fierce; his manners were blunt and impe- 
rious, yet, in sprte of this forbidding exterior, no man 
better understood the windings of intrigue and perfidy. 
Though he had neither good faith, honour, nor hu- 
manity, the whole nation designated him as the roost 
fkmous of the Romans. Odious and senseless judg- 
ment ! which, as it ranks warlike virtures above aJl 
others, is disgraceful to those who have pronounced it 
without adding any lustre to him who was its object 

The death of Marius did not appease the troubles 
that he had created ; his murderous genius seemed to 
hover even over his funeral pomp. During the cere- 
mony, Fimbria, the most violent of his partisans, or- 
dered the assassination of the Pontifex Sceevola, 
a man as -much distinguished for his virtues as for his 
extensive attainments. The blow not being mortal, 
Fimbria had the audacity to summon him before the 
people. Sceevola asked in a calm tone, what crime 
he had committed. ** I accuse you,'* replied he with 
fury, "of not having received in your heart the poignard 
which should have taken away your life." Thus the 
monstrous power of Marius being divided amongst the 
leaders of his faction, became but the more fatal to the 
Romans, and tyranny seemed even to increase by the 
<!eath of the tyrant. In this extremity, the most il. 
lustrious citizens determined to fly from their unhappy 
country. Most of the senators, repaired by stealth to 
the camp of Sylla, who thus saw himself surrounded by 
a senate sufficiently numerous to counterbalance that of 
Home, and to justify by a respectable authority the 
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enterprises of an audacious general. Others retired 
with their families to country houses at some distahce, 
endeavouring to bury in oblivion aames whose lustre 
jni^t have proved fatid to them. There are now only 
left in Rome the partisans, or rather the abettorg of the 
new government ; some ^d men whose devotion to 
their country raises them above the fear of danger, and 
that multitude of obscure individuals in whom necessity 
s^iplies the place of courage. 

A great number of the conquerors have also chosen 
a life of retirement ; indignant at the fury of their 
leaders, they refuse to be any longer associated with 
executioners, and made ttie partners of their criminal 
enterprises. In proportion as this guilty city loses 
her most worthy citizens, she seems to call within her 
walls those covetous and sanguinary men who are al- 
ways hoping to improve their fortunes by a change. 
They flock here from all parts of the republic. Every 
day offers the dismayed (Abservef, the sight of a multi- 
tude of strangers, whose features, dress, and language, 
attest their foreign origin, and whose perfidious looks 
reveal their sinister projects. Even the people forsake 
their usual labours, business is suspended, the shops 
are closed, and all seem to expect their subsistence 
•from those to whose passions they arel subservient. 

Thus after a long period of virtues, glory, and real 
greatness, Rome has become again what she was 
originally^ the asylum of audacity and crime. 



LETTER XXXVIII. 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 
Funeral Ceremonies, &c. 

Jkdifferent to my own fate, I wandered in Rome 
during these bloody convulsions, without an aim, and 
vitbout an asylum ; astonished only that I still lived 

s2 
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in the midst of such scenes of destruction. Bending 
my steps involuntarily to the spot which I had so long 
inhabited, I beheld with feelings of borror those de- 
serted porticoes, where I had so often seen a crowd of 
clients offering up vows for cine who is now no more. 
Even the slaves had fled, the bond that kept them to- 
gether was broken, and every one, intent on his own 
preservation, had quitted a desolate dwelling. On all 
sides were traces of the search that had been made 
even into the most secret places, to discover those who 
might have taken refuge there ; and yet nothing had 
been plundered by those ferocious men, who were 
more thirsty for blood than treasure. I beheld again the 
images of the family of the Octavii in the very places 
that they had formerly occupied. " Sacred images," 
cried I, ''happier times will place amongst you him 
whose poor remains now lie on an ungrateful soil ! 
The Romans will shudder at the sight of that august, 
head which they have themselves so unworthily sacri- 
ficed, and their remorse will even exceed their fury." 
As I was about to quit this spot, now the abode of si- 
lence and of death, I felt myself suddenly seized by 
the arm ; shuddering, I turned round : but how great 
was my relief, when I recognised in the being who had 
caused me this alarm, one of the slaves of Octavius. 
** Is it indeed you, sir V* said he : " I have long been 
seeking you, and the hope of finding you in this house 
at length induced me to bend my steps hither. Fol- 
low me." I obeyed the command ; and my guide pre- 
sently introduced me by a secret door into a spacious 
mansion, which I knew to be that of Dolabella. His 
generous compassion had not suffered him to behold 
with indifference my , cruel situation, and, in spite of 
the anxious cares with which he was occupied, he had 
not neglected to take measures for my safety. " Oh I 
Polycletes," cried he, mournfully, as soon as he per- 
ceived me, ** but a few days have elapsed since, in- 
toxicated with joy and prosperity, I brought here my 
young bride. The "flowers that crowned her head are 
scarcely faded, and their place has been supplied by 
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the funeral veil. Yet, in the depth of her affliction, 
the unhappy Octavia has not forgotten the adopted 
brother of Lucius; under that title you are invited to 
remain iK^ith us. Do not refuse to inhabit a house of 
mourning, and to share in the sorrows of those who 
made you tlie partner of their pleasures." 

"Whatr cried I, pressing him in my arms, *'dp 
you then still live ? By what miracle have you excaped 
the barbarity of those who were on so many accounts, 
your mortal enemie's?'* 

<* We owe out lives to the illustrious Sertorius," re- 
plied he. ** My father was once so happy as to render 
him a signal service, and this generous enemy has not 
forgotten it. He dared to oppose the vengeance of 
Marius ; and extorted from him, probably by a painful 
effort, permission that the last duties should be paid to 
the remains of the ill-fated Octavius. To-morrow 
these rites are to be performed ; if they do not afford 
you a view of that imposing ceremony which would 
have astonished you under other circumstances, they 
will at least solace the affliction of a wretched family. 
Would that they might appease the manes of an illus- 
trious victim^ and satisfy the just anger of the gods ! 
But dismiss for a moment these painful ideas ; compose 
your mind, and take a short repose between the terri- 
ble scenes that you have witnessed, and the mournful 
ceremony that is now in preparation.'' ^ 

When left alone in the apartment allotted me, it is 
then in vain, thought I, that I strive to hate these Ro- 
mans, who are at once so barbarous and so magnani- 
mous. When on the point of looking up to them as 
superior beings, their raging passions suddenly excited 
my detestation, and, when yielding to the indignation 
that was thus aroused, they appeared to me as mon- 
sters thirsting for crimes and blood, their generous 
kindness brings back my grateful feelings. Strange 
men ! you who unite to the virtues that the gods have 
created, all the vices which they have suffered to exist; 
— either cease from such inconsistent conduct, and de- 
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tenre the homage of mankind, or be the eternal objects 
of theii* contempt and hatred. 

After a night troubled by the frightful images that 
continually haunted my imagination , Dolabella pre- 
lented himself before me, " Let us hasten (said ne,) 
to the dwelling of the unfortunate O^tavius, whither hb 
sad remains have already been removed by my orders. 
His freed men and slaves, who had taken refuge here, 
are at this moment engaged in regulating the funeral 
pomp of their late master. I must supply the place 
of his son, and perhaps you will not refuse to bear a 
part in this mournful office.'* 

" What you are about to see, (continued he,) will 
give you but an imperfect idea of the manner in which 
we honour the ashes of our parents. The catastrophe 
&at ended the days of Octavius did not permit his 
children to surround his dying bed, and catch his 
latest sigh ; they had not the mournful task of watch- 
ing the progress of slow deqay, or the more rapid 
strides of disease, against which all human art is vain; 
they felt not the cruel suspence of that agonizing mo- 
ment when the spirit appears hovering on the confines 
of life and death. It is then that children approach 
their father's bed, give him the last kiss, and receive, 
with his breath, his departing spirit. They themselves 
close his eyes, endeavouring to give the appearance 
of a calm sleep to that repose which is to be eternal. 
To assure themselves also that he has ceased to exist, 
the attendants call the deceased by name in a loud 
voice, and this cry is repeated four times. Sometimes 
the apartment echoes with the sound of buccina and 
trumpets. When no doubt remains that the fatal 
event has taken place, application is made to the 
libitinarii, or ministers of the goddess Libitina, who 
presides over funerals. They keep in her temple every- 
thing necessary for these sad ceremonies, besides fur- 
nishing the bearers, watchers, mourning women, &c. 
according to the rank of the deceased, or the wealth 
of the family. An agreement is made to pay them 
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for the whole a certain sum, which we call Arhiiin- 
um : to this a piece of money is always added, to 
be placed on the altar of the goddess, and these coins, 
being afterwards deposited in an urn, become a sort 
of register of mortality. 

" When everything is settled, slaves called Pollmc- 
torfiSy employed by the Libitinarii, wash the body with 
warm water, anoint it with rich perfumes, and place 
it on a couch of state, crowned with flowers, and 
dressed in a robe indicative of the dignity of the de- 
ceased. It is then laid in the vestibule, with the feet 
out of the lid, and turned towards the door of the 
house, as if about to take its departure. They are 
careful to place a branch of cypress at the threshold, 
as this sign of mourning prevents the Pontifex Max- 
imus from entering, and thereby being polluted, for it 
is unlawful for him even to look at a dead body. As 
at this time it is kept uncovered, watchers constantly 
attend near the corpse to drive away the insects with 
long branches of cypress, whilst others walk to and 
fro in the apartment to preserve quiet. When the 
body has been exposed thus for seven days, the period 
fq;r the obsequies arrives. Early in the morning a 
herald goes through the public streets, crying out : 
* Those who wish to be present at the funeral oj N, son of 
M. are informed that the ceremony is about to begin ; 
the body is now going to he carried^ out of the house* 

''Such are in substance the preliminaries of the so- 
lemnity you are about to witness. In the present sad 
case, they could be but imperfectly executed ; every- 
thing has been hurried, for we were eager to take ad- 
vantage of a permission which a single word might have 
revoked, ana were obliged to content ourselves with 
sending private notices to the members of the Octa- 
vian family, from the fear of exciting an useless and 
dangerous commotion in the people." 

As he concluded these word!s we arrived at that 
house, which, on the preceding day, had seemed to 
me but a frightful solitude. It wore now the same 
appearance as in former times; the clients and ser. 
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vants had resumed their accustomed places, and every 
one, as he deplored, in a low tone of voice, the loss of 
his patron, seemed fearful of alluding to the events that 
had occasioned it. 

How can I describe to you the grief that seized me, 
on beholding the sad remains of one so dear to me? 
He was laid on a magnificent couch, bis hand still 
holding the sceptre of command, and a large purple 
veil spread over his face, concealed the bloody traces 
left tnere by the hands of barbarians. Yielding to 
my grief, I took his icy hand, and, pressing it to my 
lips, " Oh ! my worthy, ray generous benefactor, 
(cried I,) you were my second father; may your sacred 
shade deign to receive with benignity the last marks 
of my tenderness, and may the tears of gratitude be a 
sacrifice agreeable to your beloved manes !'' 

Meanwhile, the person who regulated the funeral, 
here called Designator^ arranged every thing for the 
procession ; and when he had assigned to each person 
his place, according to his rank or functions, he gave 
the signal for departure, and the immense train began 
to move slowly towards the place of interment. A 
band of flute -players, preceded by a trumpeter, went 
first; their eyes were bent on the ground, and they 
drew from their instruments deep and plaintive sounds. 
They were followed by a numerous group of those 
Pntfiaef or hired mourners, who have always tears 
at command, and disturb, by their loud groans, the 
deep silence of real grief. While some of these women 
sobbed and beat their breasts with all the marks of 
despair, the rest sang hymns in honor ofOctavius; and 
this they did alternately. 

Behind these women were a multitude of clients, 
with lighted torches ; at some distance followed the 
body, lying on a purple couch, called octophoros, 
because it is borne by eight of the nearest relations. 

The twelve lictors, who characterise the consular 
dignity, went before, clad in mourning, with their faces 
inverted; on each side of the coach were several men, 
in niilitary vestments, bearing, the crowns which the 
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t^onsul had obtained, or the spoils and standards he 
had taken from the enemy ; others* carried on long 
poles the images of his ancestors, together with his own 
bust,which had been hastily made. I saw with astonish- 
ment, in the midst of a troop of buffoons who followed 
the funeral couch, that one of them, called Archimimus, 
personated the deceased ; clothed in the usual robe 
of Octavius, he endeavoured to counterfeit his familiar 
gestures, and to remind the spectators of his habits. 
Sometimes he even dared to address those who were 
near him in his most common phrases, affecting to imi- 
tate the tone of his voice, and to use his very expres- 
sions. However seriously this imitation may be given, 
it appears to me out of place pn so solemn an occa- 
sion. 

Then followed the freedmen, wearing the cap of 
liberty^ Although their number was considerable, 
it would have been much greater, if a sudden death 
had not deprived the most generous of men of the 
power of giving his servants this last mark of his 
kindness. Magnificent even to the tomb, at the very 
moment when life is fleeting from themselves, the 
Romans love to bestow its sweets on those who as yet 
have experienced only its hardships'. 

After the freedmen, came the children, relations, 
and friends. All wore mourning robes, but, contrary 
to the usual custom of both, the young Octavia walked 
barefooted in a white robe, with her head uncovered, 
and her hair dishevelled, whilst her husband had 
his head veiled. None of those who attended the 
funeral, whatever might be their rank or functions, 
wore the badges of their dignities, and their gold rings 
were exchanged for iron ones. The procession was 
closed by the Designator, preceded by the PoUinctores, 
Vespillones, and a multituide of assistants who serve, 
under different titles, the altar of Venus Libitina. An 
immense crowd of slaves followed in the rear.* 

They crossed the Forum, without making any halt ; 
under other circumstances, they would have stopped 
before the Rostrum, where an orator, chosen, by the 
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senate, or the nearest relative of the deceased, would 
hare deli? ered his faheral oration. This faooour is 
decreed by the people to those who have distinguished 
themselves in the highest offices of the state ; and has 
even been allowed to their wives, since thegioiions sa- 
crifice that the Roman women made of their jewels, on 
a critical occasion, A. U. 360. 

From the Forum, they proceeded to the Ca»pu$ 
Martius, where the body was to be buried ; the law of 
the Twelve Tables not permitting this rite to be per- 
formed within the city. In the middle of a large en*' 
closure, rose the funeral pile, built in the form of an 
altar. It was made of cleft oak, pine, and ash-wood, 
all very dry ; and, that it might kindle the mote rea- 
dily, the interstices were filled with rolls of papyrus, 
pitch, and other combustible materials. The wood 
must neither be carved nor polished, and it would be 
considered a crime to make use of any that had pre- 
viously served for any purpose whatsoever. They 
then watered the pile with precious essences, and 
placed the body upon it, after cutting ofiT one finger, 
which was to be interred separately. The eyes of the 
deceased were opened, it being considered as a last 
homage to the divinity to direct them again towards 
heaven ; and a piece of money was put in his mouth, 
to purchase of the covetous Charon his passage to the 
shades below. Dolabella and the young Octavia then 
gave their father the last kiss ; after which the young 
man, as the nearest relative of 4he deceased, set fire 
to the pile, turning away his face to express the re- 
luctance he felt to destroy the remains that were still 
dear to him. lu a moment, wrealhs of flame and 
smoke ascended into the air, and a high wind, which 
rose at the same instant, gave them additional acti- 
vity ; this circumstance was considered a happy omen 
for the repose of the manes of Octavius. His rela- 
tions and dearest friends then threw dieirowD robes into 
the fire, together with the arms and usual garments 
of the deceased ; and the blood of a multitude of vic- 
tims that had been slaughtered round the pile, was 

6 
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also poured upon it. Gladiators were hired to fight 
in a circus that had been hastily prepared nea.r the 
spot, as if death could not be satisfied with one 
victim. By a strange inconsistency, this mournful 
ceremony is often accompanied by chariot races and 
scenic representations; sometimes even sumptuoufe 
feasts are given to those who attended the funeral j 
but, to banish from them all appearance of cheerful- 
ness, women are excluded from these entertainments, 
where their presence would be considered as sacnlege. 
Publius Sempronius put away his wife merely because 
she had attended some funeral games. 

When the body was entirely consumed, the flames 
were extinguished with sweet essences, and the chil^ 
dren of Octavius then collected his ashes, which they 
had no difficulty in doing, as the precaution had been 
taken to wrap the body in a species of incombustible 
^loth made of asbestos. The bones and ashes, after 
being washed with wine and milk, were placed in a 
golden urn, which was afterwards deposited in the 
sepulchre of the Octavian fkmily. 

The priest who had sacrificed the victims sprinkled 
those present three times with an olive-branch dipped 
in pure water, and the Prefica, or chief of the mourn -^ 
ing women, then dismissed them, by pronouncing, in 
a solemn tone, the words /, licet: that is. You may 
depart. Then, after calling Marcus Cneius Octavius 
three times by name, they all repeated several times ; 
" Farewell, farewell, farewell; we shall follow thee, 
when our appointed time arrives /" 

This ceremony ended, the greater number returned 
to. their respective homes, leaving only the relations, 
friends, clients, and freedmen, of Octavius, who now 
proceeded to the tomb, the last depository of his earthly 
greatness. AH walked slowly, with their eyes bent to 
the earth, and observing a profound silence. This 
feeble band, composed merely of a small number of 
friends and devoted servants, had a touching character 
which was wanting in the pompous ceremony that had 
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just taken place, and it excited in me an emotion 
more painful than any I had yet experienced. 

Having crossed the Campus Martins, we followed 
the shores of the Tiber for several stadia, till we came 
m view of the monument where our journey was to end. 
The preetor Cneus Octavius, grandfather to the consul, 
built it on his return from Greece, as a sepulchre for 
himself and his posterity. This edifice resembled a 
small temple ; its form was quadrangular, surmounted 
]i)y a dome, and in front was a peristyle, supported by 
four columns of a noble and simple structure. A cir- 
cular iron railing guarded its entrance, beyond which 
the slaves who attended us were not allowed to pass. 
We entered the interior of the mausoleum ; in its centre 
was a small altar, on which myrrh and frankincense 
were burning. Each person kissed for the last time 
the sacred urn, and it was then deposited in a vault 
prepared for the purpose, which also contained a lighted 
lamp, the flame of which, according to vulgar belief, 
will never be extinguiaked. As he was on the point 
of quitting the tomb, Dolabella exclaimed *^ Precious 
remains of a Father and a Friend, may the earth that 
covers your ashes lie lightly on you /" This • wish was 
repeated by all present, and we then returned in the 
same order to the city. 

The day was closed by a solemn repast, which nine 
days afterwards is to be followed by a second, called 
novendiale. The interval between the two is spent in 
religious observances; no stranger is admitted, and 
the family are at liberty to indulge their grief without 
interruption. During that space of tinxe, it is not 
lawful to summon any of its members before a court 
of justice, either on a public or private account. On 
the tenth day, the house is purified, by being swept with 
a particular kind of broom ; its inhabitants also purify 
themselves by stepping over a fire, after which they 
resume their usual habits. These ceremonies of puri- 
fication are called Feria Denicales: at their conclusion 
it is usual to make presents to the people. 

Such is the striking manner in which the most dis- 
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tinguished Romans show their attachmeDt to their re- 
lations, and the respect they bear their ashes. Never 
did any people surpass them in the solemnity with 
which they fulfil these sacred duties; but in their 
funeral ceremonies it is easy to distinguish true filial 
affection from that ostentatious display which is but its 
counterfeit. Here the unbridled love of luxury shows 
itself even to that fatal moment which ought to remind 
man of his misery and frailty; and he who requires only 
a simple urn, is covered with gold and purple. I am 
told that the custom of burning the dead is not very 
ancient. The spot is still shown, near Janiculum, 
"where the body of the virtuous Numa was interred : 
the Cornelii, and some other illustrious families still 
adhere to the ancient practice, and it is retained in the 
case of children who die young. 

The obsequies of the cominon citizens are performed 
with less display. Their heads are uncovered, and 
crowned with simple flowers, and they are carried on a 
plain bier by four bearers, called Sandapilariu No 
gladiator's blood flows to appease their manes ; and 
their bodies are not burned, but are merely enclosed 
in a long coffin made of stone, or of a species of earth- 
enware. ^ose of a higher order are placed in marble 
tombs, on which their names and titles are inscribed : 
these inscriptions also record their principal actions, 
and even their private virtues ; nothing is omitted that 
can leave durable traces of the fleeting existence 
granted us by the gods. Near to their mortal remains 
is placed a small glass vessel, called a lacrymatoryy 
because it contains some of the tears she^ by their 
children — a pure and humble tribute, which, with all 
its efforts, pomp can never obtain, and which seems to 
be the portion of that happy mediocrity which all men 
praise, but with which few are contented. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

POLYCLETES TO CEAKTOR. 

Mouroiag — Its Duratioii — ^Dirorce. 

What a strange fate is mine ! Torn by an implacable 
conqueror from my country, my family, and the dear- 
est objects of my aJPections, I arrived at Rome full of 
resentment against a barbarous people. Their man- 
ners, customs, and even their pleasures, were the 
very opposite to those of the rest of mankind ; their 
bloody dissensions soon awakened my detestation ; yet, 
by an inexplicable contradiction, I have found a 
generous protector in every Roman with whoin cir- 
cumstances have connected me. Compassion hai 
accomplished what justice could never have effected, 
and when I fain would hate, I feel myself compelled 
to be grateful. 

How unjust are they who do not scruple to involve 
a whole nation in their unquali6ed censures: who 
suppose that whenever great crimes have been com- 
mitted, all must be guilty, and devote to the contempt 
of future ages, men entitled to respect for their solid 
virtues ! No : the gods have not permitted such a 
general corruption to prievail throughout a whole 
people ; wherever the greatest vices exist, they have 
planted also the most noble qualities $ they have 
placed side by side, compassion and injustice, genero- 
sity and meanness, humanity and fury, and have for- 
bidden rational beings to make these general accusa- 
tions, which are continually contradicted by numerous 
exceptions. 

They do not allow a virtuous man to be accountable 
for the faults of his fellow citizens, nor for those of 
his government. Precious stones are every where 
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confounded with baser matter, but it is the part of the 
wise man to separate them. 

After the death of the consul, I had reason to fear 
that I should be left without support, and without an 
asylum, in a city which was a prey to every species 
of disorder. * You have been told how a beneficent 
hand came to my succour in this cruel situation. I 
have found a new support, I would even venture to 
say, new friends, could I apply that sacred title to 
any other than Octavius and his son. Generous 
shade! it is you who have inspired with your own 
sentiments those to whom I should otherwise have 
been an object of aversion; they have received me 
because you did so, they love me because you loved 
me, and I should find in them every thing to console 
me, could I lose the memory of my grief. 

You must not however suppose, that the senator 
Dolabella, with whom I now dwell, can be compared 
to Cneus Octavius. The latter knew how to ally 
- republican severity with that urbanity of manner which 
eminently distinguishes the illustrious citizens ; and, 
being sufficiently well informed to appreciate the arts 
and sciences, he paid them due homage, and respected 
their source. Dolabella, on the contrary, shows an 
aversion to Greece ; he disdains its productions ; he 
even hates its language ; in short, the severity of an 
old Roman is visible in his own character : but I have 
touched the threshold of his door, I have sat by his 
hearth, and am become a sacred being in his eyes ; he 
would sooner die than suffer any attempt to be made 
upon my safety. His son would have resembled my 
dear Lucius, had his happy disposition for learning 
been developed by a more liberal education ; he feels 
and regrets his own deficiencies, and this sentiment 
leads him to seek my society. The young Octavia is 
the principal tie that attaches me to this family ; she 
seems to make it her duty to follow the intentions of 
ber adored father with regard to me ; she has inspired 
those about her with the same feelings, &nd I have 
ceased to be a stranger amongst them. 
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Eight days have elapsed since the funeral ceremony, 
during which time in ordinary circumstances, the 
young wife, her husband and father, shut up in the 
interior of their house, would hare adipitted no stran- 
ger : but gpreat calamities always break tbrougK/vaia 
customs, and the afflicted naturally seek out each 
other, to mingle their woes together. I have passed 
this time eutirely with them; and in spite of the acute- 
ness of their sorrow, in which I myself deeply shared^ 
these moments have not been without their gratifications. 

Disdaining that close attention to outward appear- 
ances, which, under circumstances like the present, 
only bespeaks indifference, I ventured to become a 
partner in the sufierings of the tender Octavia. She 
was continually dwelling on the unhappy fate of her 
beloved father. I spoke to her of his virtues, and in 
this painful interchange of sentiments we both found 
the only consolation that we could hope for. The 
gentle Octavia, without either art or eloquence, as- 
tonished me by reflections which she owed to nature 
alone. Oh, woman ! you have little reason to com- 
plain of the injustice of the laws. Heaven has been 
more bounteous to you than man could have been ; 
it has bestowed freely on you what we scarcely attain 
by the most diligent education, and that exquisite tact 
which is so peculiarly your own gives you an in- 
tuitive perception of what we cannot discover without 
effort ! Yesterday, we were all assembled after the 
evening repast, discussing of the public calamities, and 
deploring the losses in so many families, when, turning 
to Octavia, *' Allow, at least, (I said,) that the cir- 
cumstances in which you are placed contribute to 
your safely ; tell me sincerely, .is it not a satisfaction 
to you that Dolabella is confined to his house, by the 
strict rules of mourning, when so many dangers threaten 
him without.'* She looked at me mournfully. ** Alas, 
(said she,) I have not even this consolation in ity 
misfortunes. The long seclusion which a sacred duty 
imposes upon me will not be shared by my husband; 
the obligation is binding upon me alone. For a year 
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or ten months at the least, I must be enveloped in this 
mourning gsirb, and must conceal myself from every 
eye, whilst Dolabella in a very few days will appear 
again in the place where so many bloody scenes have 
passed. Far from me be the thought of grieving at 
the duration of a mourning which will end too soon 
for my own feelings ; but how painful is the idea, that 
the only being that now remains to me is about to run 
new hazards, perhaps to be separated from his af- 
flicted partner." ** You know, (replied her husband,) 
that my grief is as deep as yours ; but, whatever pain 
he may feel, a man possessed of eners:y ought not to 
indulge fruitless sorrow; his country has a claim upon 
him, and his own affections must yield to interest^of a 
higher order. After the celebration of the Ferics 
DenicaleSy I must appear again in the forum, in order 
to show the people that the son has given place to the 
citizen." " You hear him, (resumed the dejected 
Octayia;) ten days is the usual time allotted for 
the outward demonstration of grief in men, whereas 
ours has no limits. Such is our fate in all the ca^ 
lamities that happen in a family. Men have the 
means of consolation, — -we are left to suffer. But why 
should I blame customs which result from our nature 
itself? the elevated sentiments by which you are 
animated, render you less sensible to the blows by 
which we are overwhelmed. A Roman father glories 
in the death of a son who has fallen for his country, 
whilst the wretched mother never ceases to deplore 
bis loss. Your fortitude appears to us almost unin- 
telligible, and our weakness is equally astonishing 
to you.'* Dolabella took her hand, "No, Octavia, 
(said he,) my feelings are not different from yours, I 
enter into your sufferings^ but can I be indifferent to 
interests with which your fate isconnected ? In that ex- 
ecrable struggle to ^which our father has fallen a victim 
1 should be criminal, were I only a calm spectator/' 

He had scarcely finished these words, when a 
young woman rushed into the apartment, and ran 
eagerly towards Octavia; she was pale, her dress 
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wat in disorder, her long black hair fell loosely on her 
shoulders, and her whole appearance bespoke the 
deepest distress. I recognised her as a relation of the 
family whom I had seen atOctavia*s nnptialsywhen I hsd 
been as much struck by her beauty, as by her dejectioii 
of manner. Octavia hastened to meet her, ** What is 
the matter with you my dear Fabia, (said she, pressing 
her tenderly in her arms;) has any thing befaikn 
your children ?•* " No, they are well.'* " Are you in- 
Tolved in our calamity? Your husband — ^ "Ah, 
what a name have you pronounced ! (cried she, burst- 
ing into a flood of tears,) I have no longer a husband, 
and my children have no longer a mother/' "Pear 
Fabia, I do not comprehend you; grief must have 
disordered your understanding ; what has happened to 
you?" The poor young woman endeavoured to reply, 
but tears choked her utterance. Young Dolabella ap- 
proached her ; " Fabia, (said he, tenderly pressing her 
hand,) dear Fabia, be more composed, and confide 
vour grief to friends and relations who only wish to 
know the cause, that they may share it with you: 
beware, above all, of being misled by false reports. 
Davus, my father's freedman, is constantly going about 
through all parts of the city, that he may acquaint us 
with what is passing there. Every evening he brings 
us a list of the crimes of the day, but up to this mo- 
ment your husband's name has not been included in it.'' 
" Alas, (said she,) my sufferings are not caused by the 
misfortunes you speak of; and in this time of public 
calamity, my tears flow from a source less pure than 
yours. 

" You know, that it is nearly three years since I was 
united to Domitius, and I found in him a husband 
worthy of all my tenderness. In Rome I passed for 
the happiest of wives and mothers, and in truth I was 
such, but this happiness, alas, was of short duration. 
You knew the young Calphurnia : left a widow at the 
age of twenty by a husband who adored her, she 
appeared inconsolable for her loss, and was every 
where spoken of as a model of conjugal tenderness. I 
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saw, and pitied her, sbe inspired me with friendship, 
and we became inseparable. It was not long before 
$he sought the society of Domitius; at first he ap- 
peared insensibleto het attractions, but, by degrees, 
she awakened a more lively interest. I then broke off 
all intercourse with Calphurnia ; but this perfidious 
friend ^ad already attained her end. Domitius left 
me ; I ventured to complain,-— he would not listen to me ; 
my tears were despised, my reproaches received with 
haughty disdain ; and in this once tender husband I now 
found only an ofiended master. In short, judge of my 
terror, when this mornings Domitius suddenly .entered 
my apartment, followed by three men, who were stran- 
gers to me. I was with my children, striving to divert 
my sad thoughts by witnessing their little sports. 
Domitius advanced towards me ; he looked at me 
earnestly, and said in a voice which still thrills in my 
earSj — *^ Depart from this house,and take every thing that 
belcfngs to you /" I looked at him with amazement : I 
knew not then that these fatal words are the form of a 
divorce ; they were heard by the witnesses he brought 
with him, and my misfortune is without a remedy." 

At this sad recital, Octavia looked mournfully at 
Dolabella ; the possibility of a calamity even greater 
than that from which she was suffering, suddenly 
struck on her imagination ; she said not a word, but 
her silence expressed too plainly the cruel ideas that 
were passing in her mind. Dolabella read her 
thoughts, and strove to cheer her by looks full of ten- 
derness, which Octavia understood, and became more 
composed. The old senator, who had hitherto kept 
silence, now addressed the unhappy young woman : 
" Fabia," said he, ** the misfortune from which you 
are suffering, is the greatest that can befal a woman, 
and what adds to its bitterness, is, that it was brought 
on by yourself. If you had devoted yourself entirely 
to your husband, your children, and the cares of your 
household, if, in short, you had been all that you ought 
to have been, you would not now have to mourn the 
qonsequences of a fatal conoexion. Is this then the 
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example you received from your excellent mother? 
Whilst her husband commanded our armies, or pre- 
sided iu the senate, she governed her household, and 
superintended the education of her children. Like 
the queen bee, by her presence alone, she diffused 
activity and industry around, her. Instead of treading 
in her footsteps, you have strayed from the path ; and 
what have you found?— short- lived pleasures and du- 
rable suffering. You have kept within the boundaries 
of virtue, it is true ; but was that your only duty ? 
What has been your mode of existence! You were 
to be seen at all places of amusement,— at the public 
shows, the circus, the amphitheatre; you would have 
attended the funeral games, had not the laws denied 
you admission to them. To complete your im- 
prudence, you invited to your house a woman as 
frivolous as yourself; and the consequences that 
have followed, might have been expected. Lastly, 
I reproach you for having forced the entrance of 
a house of mourning, to offer to a young woman 
who is already weighed down with sorrow, the dis- 
tressing picture of a situation which will never be hers. 
Octavia does not resemble you, and her fate will be 
different. She will grow old, honoured by her 
husband, beloVcd by her children, and respected by all 
who know her, whilst you will only be looked upon as 
a discarded wife." 

Here he ceased speaking. Poor Fabia, confused 
and humbled, let down her veil to hide her tears ; and 
Octavia, moved with compassion, led her away to her 
own apartment. 

'' This young woman is to blame, no doubt, (said 
young Dolabella, as soon as they had retired,) but 
her husband appears to me the roost culpable of the 
two." — " In these sad domestic dissensions, (replied 
his father,) the fault is generally mutual, and both 
parties are condemned by public opinion. Divorce, 
(continued he,) was permitted by the law of Romulus, 
which was confirmed by the twelve tables ; but it was 
cnly to be had recourse to on extraordinary occasions, 
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The right of divorce belonged to the husband alone : 
if he separated from his wife without just grounds, he 
lost all his effects, of which one-half fell to her, and 
the other was consecrated to Ceres. If she was guilty, 
she forfeited her dowry. During those happy ages in 
which purity of manners triumphed over the rigour of 
the laws, divorce was unknown in Rome. Vice, how- 
ever, has since perverted to its own purposes a power 
which was granted only for the prevention of crime, 
and the sacred bond of marriage has been loosened on 
the most frivolous pretences. 

" If a marriage has been contracted by confarreatioj 
according to the custom of the priests, it is dissolved 
by a contrary ceremony, called disfarreatio; if it 
took place by coemptioy or mutual purchase, the act of 
release is named remancvpatio. But the Romans are 
already beginning to break through these forms, which 
are irksome to beings who reject every idea of restraint, 
and the tearing the contract of marriage in the presence 
ojf seven witnesses, is sufficient to set the two parties 
at liberty. This mode of divorce is generally practised 
when the separation is by mutual consent ; the wife 
then retains her own property, and sometimes the pre- 
sents that were made her on her marriage." 

As he ended these words, Octavia re-entered the 
apartment. We enquired where she had left Fabia; 
** She is returned to the house of her father, (replied 
Octavia,) I gave her a slave to attend her, but I fear 
you will blame me, (added she, timidly ;) she conjured 
me to go to see her as soon as I am permitted to leave 
the house, and I promised her that I would do so.V 
** I approve of your conduct, my child, (said the ol4 
senator;) Fabia is in need of consolation, and it is 
your duty to afford it ; you are worthy too of restoring 
her to that place in the public opinion which is now 
most necessary to her. You shall visit her ; I take on 
myself the office of conducting you --but she shall not 
come to this house." 
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LETTER XL, 



POLTCLETES TO CRANTOR. 

Keligious Ceremonies — Sacrifices — Interior of a Temple — 

Victims, &c. 

Foil nearly three months the country around Rome 
iias suffered from a parching drought. The corn has 
turned yellow and withered before it is ripe, the trees 
are stripped of their foliage, the panting flocks expire 
on the banks where they have been accustomed to 
quench their thirst, and the Tiber itself scarcely affords 
its Naiad a refuge against the burning heat of the day. 

In this calamity, the senate ordered the Qtundecem- 
viri, who are the guardians of the Sybilline books, to 
consult that sacred deposit, alid make known the T?ill 
of the gods: the interpreters of those mysterioas 
oracles, obedient to the voice of authority, nave de- 
clared that the wrath of heaven can only be appeased 
by a solemn expiation, and the performance of -the rites 
here called obsecrationes has consequently been en- 
joined. 

Religious as well in adversity as in prosperity, the 
Roman people are never unmindful of their duty to the 
gods ; they look to the same source for pardon and for 
recompence. For benefits received, they address to the 
deity supplicatmies or thanksgivings. When a general 
has obtained a signal victory, taken a considerable 
town, or put an end to an arduous contest, he sends 
letters, encircled with laurel, to the senate, to acquaint 
them with his success, and to request that public thanks- 
givings may be decreed in his name to the tutelar 
divinities of Rome. The senate take his statement 
into consideration ; and, if they think the advantage he 
has obtained of sufficient importance to be made the 
object of a religious festival, they pass a decree, which 
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is confirmed by the tribunes, and the feast is proclaimed. 
In the early times of the republic, it lasted but a single 
day; at the taking of Veii, by Camillus, four days of 
thanksgiving were appointed ; and now, the duration 
of these feasts varies according to the importance of 
the event that gives rise to them, or the reputation of 
the general who makes the demand. This pompous 
ceremony took place on the taking of Athens by Sylla, 
but I avoided witnessing it; it was, however, soon re- 
newed on another occasion, when I had not the same 
motive for absenting myself. Brought up at the foot 
of the altars, admitted from childhood into the temples, 
where I have so many times presented the barley and 
salt to the priests, I had formed an idea that the wor- 
ship of Athens surpassed that of all other nations in 
magnificence ; but I have been undeceived. Rome is, 
in her religious festivals, as much superior to Greece 
in grandeur, solemnity, and perhaps in true piety, as 
Greece is superior to the barbarians. The brilliancy 
of a sacred ceremony does not, certainly, form its es- 
sential character; the gods require more; but even 
this splendour is a primary homage, and has a natu- 
ral tendency to awaken religious feelings. 

In those solemn feasts in which the whole people 
«re actuated by the same sentiment, the procession 
begins by a troop of young and beautiful children of 
both sexes, whose fathers and' mothers are living, from 
which circumstance they are called patrimiei matrtmu 
They are crowned with flowers, and march in order, 
singing the sacred hymns. The pontifices, the priests 
of all the colleges, the magistrates, the senate, the 
knights, and a multitude of citizens, all clothed in white, 
follow at a slow pace; the women, in their richest 
attire, also bear a part in these rites ; but they are se- 
parated from the men, for the sake of preserving that 
decorum and solemnity of appearance which ought to 
characterise a sacred ceremony. This immense train 
proceeds first to the temples of the great gods, to whom 
they offer pompous sacrifices ; they then pass onto those' 
of the deities of the second order, and afterwards in: 
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succession to the temple of all the inferior divinities 
whose worship is admitted in Rome, Invoking them 
according to their different rites. 

On the present occasiop, the same ceremonies took 
place, but the songs of joy were exchanged for accents of 
grief. Instead of the glad sound ofa multitude of mingled 
voices rising towards heaven to return thanks for favours 
received, the gods were invoked with sighs and groans to 
spare the Roman people^and toavertthe woes that threat- 
ened them. The citizens were clad in the mourning 
toga, they walked bare-footed with their eyes bent to 
the earth ; the instruments send forth none but low 
and melancholy sounds, whilst choirs of boys and girls, 
crowned with cypress, sang in plaintive tones the hymn 
of grief. Being fearful of attracting attention , I placed 
myself in the midst of the freedmen of Cneus Octavius, 
who had assembled on that day of public mourning to 
give their tears to the memory of their patron, without 
the danger of awakening suspicion or censure. There, 
mingled amongst the people, I was able to watch their 
motions without fear or impediment. The procession 
crossed the Forum, and bent its course towards the 
Capitol, where the first homage was to be paid to the 
sovereign of the gods. The men, after having pro- 
strated themselves before the gates of the temple, kissed 
them respectfully. The women, evermpre tender and 
impassioned in their grief, threw themselves on the 
steps, bathed them v«rith their tears, and afterwards 
wiped them with their long tresses. All raised their 
hands towards heaven, all supplicated the god to take 
pity on his people and receive their fervent prayers. 
Oh ! how many families in this fatal conjuncture called 
to mind the losses they had sustained, and secretly 
implored the gods to spare the remnant, and to put an 
end to misfortunes not less terrible than those from 
which the whole population were then suffering ! Their 
pallid countenances, and the expression of terror spread 
over every feature, showed but too plainly the inward 
thoughts of those unfortunate persons. Others shed 
tears, which, thoiigh imputed to fear, were extorted 
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from them by remorse ; and all seemed to seize eagerly 
this opportunity of unburdening their minds, and look- 
ing to heaven for that consolation which it was not in 
the power of man to afford them. 

The multitude stopped before the temple, the priests, 
magistrates, and a certain number of distinguished 
persons being alone permitted to enter it. I was wait- 
ing at a short distance with the other citizens, when a 
senator, whom I had often seen at the house of the 
consul, as he passed, observed me, a/id desired me to 
follow amongst his children, and I thus gained admit- 
tance into the sanctuary of the religion of Rome. 
There was offered to the supreme Jupiter a great sa- 
crifice called AquUiciaf because its object is to obtain 
from heaven those beneficent waters which refresh the 
^arth. The priests who perform the ceremonies are 
styled Aquilices ; they prescribe the forms, which are 
followed with a scrupulous exactness. I will own that 
the preparations, the pomp, the religious silence, in- 
terrupted only by some mysterious words, or by the 
lowing of the victims, disturbed my senses ; I felt my- 
self seized with a profound emotion, and, though a 
stranger in Rome, my vows were mingled with hers. 

The whole day was employed in visiting successively 
all the temples in the city, and in offering sacrifices 
agreeably to the nature of the divinity that presided 
in each ; after which, as a final effort, the fatal stone 
was rolled through the streets. This is an unshapen 
mass, which was found near the temple of Mars, be- 
yond the Porta Capeena ; its removal is said infallibly 
to draw from heaven that rain which on this occasion 
was so ardently desired. Embracing the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the worship of Rome at 
a time when so fulla display was made of it, I observed 
attentively all the ceremonies, and remarked the es- 
sential differences that characterise the principal divi^ 
nities ; these may be traced as well in the form and 
position of their temples, as in the victims that are of- 
fered to them, and the rites that follow. 

The appearance of a temple of the first order inspires 
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respect and fear: such is the Capitol, which stands on 
the Tarpeian Rock, whose height, added to that of 
the building, renders it the highest point in the whole 
city. The ascent to it is by an hundred steps, inclu^ 
ding those which are on the declivity of the Tarpeian 
Hill. When you have^ined this height, you perceive 
first a large space surrounded by covered galleries and 
high colonnades, at the extremity of which the temple 
rises majestically. Its form is square ; it is divided 
into four parts : the vestibule, which forms the front, 
faces the west, so that the people assembled there na- 
turally turn their eyes towards that point of the heavens 
where the sun begins his course; the second partis the 
body of the temple, opposite the vestibule, and* on the 
two sides are wings, each formed of a gallery stipp(»rted 
by rows of pillars : one of them is consecrated to Juno, 
and the other to Minerva. The middle, or body of the 
temple, is properly called cella ; inthe farthest part of 
it, fronting the vestibule, stands the statue of Jupiter. 
This recess^ which is styled penc^ra/e or sacrariitm, the 
people are not permitted toenteryand a solemn dark- 
ness prevails there : few^ indeed, of the temples have 
any other light than that which is admitted through 
the door. 

There are three altars. The first, which is at the foot 
of the statue, is very high, from whence comes the 
word altare (alta ara), which expresses in the Roman 
language its elevated situation ; it serves for libations, 
and the burning of incense and perfumes. The second 
is used for the sacrifices ; when the libations have been 
made, the blood of the victims^is poured upon it, and 
is burnt with the first fruits. The third is a portable 
altar, on which are placed the sacred vases, offerings, 
&c. I shall not undertake to describe all the orna- 
ments that decorate the interior of this celebrated 
temple ; it contains the most exquisite sculptures and 
paintings; and the thunderbolt, crown, and sceptre, of 
the statue of Jupiter, are of gold. I saw also a figure 
of Victory sent by Hiero, king of Syracuse, which is 
of pure gold; and weighs three hun<lred pounds, and a 
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great number of statues presented by the allied kings, 
which are as valuable for the beiauty of the workman- 
ship as for the costliness of the material. 

The most magnificent gifts are suspended from all 
parts of the arched roof. To each column are affixed 
rich spoih, votive pictures^ images of all kinds, the arms 
of those who have obtained triumphs, instruments of 
the artSy made of gold or silver, crowns without num- 
ber, and, above all, a multitude of votive bucklers, made* 
of precious metals, and engraved with difierent figures, 
representing the actions for which they were decreed. 
The tripods, pateree, vases, sacred couches, ^c. are 
carefully kept in a kind of treasury called Doiiarium; 
because most of its contents were the gifts of citizens or 
of foreign kings. Here also are preserved the Sybilline 
Books, the Ancilia, or sacred bucklers, and all the re- 
ligious deposits. 

You will observe that the name of Capitol^ by which 
this temple of Jupiter is more especially designated, is' 
applied also to all the religious edifices, taken collec-^ 
tively, that cover the Tarpeian Mount, and form there- 
a fiort of sacred city. There are to be seen the temples 
of Jupiter Feretrius^nd of Juno Moneta, and on the 
declivity of the hill is the Temple of Concord : in short, 
more than fifty sacred buildings may be enumerated 
in this spot. 

The other templed of this immense city, though less 
magnificent than the Capitol, are still extremely 
splendid. On seeing such a number of statues of gold 
and silver, vases, cups enriched with precious stones, 
and a great variety of other articles eveti more re* 
markable for their workmanship than for the richness 
of the substances of which they are composed, one can 
scarcely help imagining that the piety of the Romans 
must have been no less ruinous to other nations than 
their ambition. 

The Roman temples differ in their construction ac- 
cording to the attributes of the deity to whom they arer 
dedicated. Those of Jupitery Juno, and Minerva, are' 
always built on an eminence^ because those divinitieft) 

t2 
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are supposed to tiLke in with a single glance all who 
pay them homage. On the same principle the temples 
of Jupiter Tonans, of the Sun» the Moon, and of 
Heaven, are open at the top, that the presiding deities 
may look down upon their worshippers. In like 
manner, the architecture of a sacred huilding usually 
corresponds in some degree to the character of the 
divinity to whom it is dedicated. Thus, the Doric 
order, which is grave and serene, is employed in the 
temples of Mars, Bellona, and Castor and ^ollux ; the 
simple and elegant Ionic in those of Juno, Diana, and 
Bacchus; whilst the Corinthian, which is the roost 
graceful and ornamented, is particularly reserved for 
Venus, Flora, and Proserpine. It is also worthy of re- 
mark, that all the gods who are the authors of real be- 
nefits have their temples within the walls of Rome ; 
whilst those of Venus, Bellona, and even of Mars, (the 
favourite deity of the Romans,) are without the city. 
The worship that is paid them is rather the ofFspring^ 
of fear than of affection ; it seems as if, by removing 
them to a distance, the people sought to banish from 
their habitations those passions which are enemies 4o 
the repose of man. 

On the day of which I have been speaking, which was 
entirely consecrated to religious exercises, I observed 
attentively the different ceremonies, and traced a close 
resemblance between them and those of the Greeks. 
For instance, the victims must be without spot or ble- 
mish, and must never have borne the yoke. Priests 
of an inferior order are constantly* travelling through 
the country to make choice of the animals that they 
judge worthy of being offered to the gods, which they 
mark with chalk, and none but such as have been thus 
selected ought to be used, either for public or private 
sacrifices. The victims most agreeable to Jupiter are 
those oxen of a dazzling whiteness, which feed on the 
banks of the ClitumnuHy in the country of the Falisci, 
whose colour is said to be owing to the waters of that 
nver* Heifers are likewise offered to him, and some: 
times merely a calf ; but^ if carried on the shoulders, it 
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would be rejected by the priests. The victims must 
not seem to be brought by force, which would be 
reckoned a bad omen : they are led by a slack rope, 
and it is taken off when they are before the altar. To 
the other gods, rams« hogs, and goats, are offered ; 
the latter, however, are not accepted as a sacrifice by 
Miperva, because those animals destroy the olive-tree, 
by browsing on its foliage. I have seen men, whose: 
poverty did not permit them to sacrifice real victims, 
offer, in their place, models of them in wax or paste, 
and this humble homage was benignantly received. 

The sacrifice is performed in the same manner as 
with us, except that the priests cover their heads at the. 
moment of making the invocation, which is not the 
custom in Greece. Indeed, the religious ceremonies 
of the Romans generally resemble ours so closely, as 
to leave no doubt of their origin. Those which are 
peculiar to them were brought from Etruria to Rome^. 
where the priests modified them so as to suit the 
nature of the government and the circumstances that 
gave rise to their adoption. The ministers of religion 
have, in this respect, all the latitude they can desire, 
as every thing that relates to the rites, prayers, and 
sacred mysteries, is transmitted only from priest to 
priest. The rules observed in these holy ceremonies 
have never been committed to writing, which would be 
considered a profanation of such profound mysteries* 
They are handed down by oral tradition to those who 
are to be entrusted with them, and the changes they 
think proper to introduce depend on their will alone. 
Thus they are the arbiters of the public opinion in all that 
concerns religion, and they artfully direct it according 
to their own designs, or to the views of the govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding this resemblance betweeti th^ 
worship of the two nations, the Romans have over- 
loaded their ceremonies with a multit;ude of minute 
observances, which, though they imy impose on the 
vulgar, have a tendency to lessen the majesty of reli- 
gion in the eyes of the enlightened. A single word 
misplaced destroys the effect of a sacrifice, smd it i§ 
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necessary to begm afresU. None but indirect expres-' 
sions may be made use of, even when speaking of an 
action that is on the veiy point of being performed. 
For instance, the vtchmartuf does not say to the priest 
Sfiall I strike 1 but Agame, Shall 1 do. it f to which the 
priest answers Hoe age, Do it, instead of Strike. la 
like manner, the words cadere and jugulare, which 
signify to kill or strangle, would be equivalent to a 
blaspnemy : instead of these, they use the ternr tmnto- 
larCf to sacrifice^ derived from mola, which is the name 
given to the sacred cake, made of meal and salt, that 
is placed on the head of the victim. The squeaking of 
a mouse heard during a religious ceremony entirely 
destroys its effect ; but, should a white mouse make its 
appearance at that time, this unusual sight is conslr 
dered as the happiest of omens. 

We must not include in the nnmber of these obscure 
customs those ingenious emblems which are more 
within the comprehension of man, and remind him of 
his most important duties. Thus, no sacrifice can be 
made without meal ; no libation can be offered of wine 
made from a vine that has never been pruned. It is 
easy to perceive that this sacred law has a tendency to 
promote an attention to agriculture by connecting it 
with religion. 

Without violating the respect that is always due to 
the religious institutions of any nation whatsoever, I 
will venture to assert my opinion, that an extreme love 
of the marvellous, united to sincere piety, has often 
produced the most glaring absurdities. Here one 
hears continually of prodigies and. miraculous signs 
by which the gods are said to have manifested their 
will, but which may fairly be imputed to human agency: 
amongst others, they tell you that mice foretold the 
war of the Marsi, by devouring the silver bucklers at 
Lavinium ; if the assertion of numbers can prove the 
truth of a fact, nothing is better certified ; if we .are to 
judge at the tribunal of reason, nothing can be more 
incredible. But how can the people of Rome doubt 
it; when the gOds have so often been pleased to confirm 
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the oracles which have been pronounced in their name ? 
They have jUst given a new proof of their inexhaustible 
beneficence ; scarcely was the ceremony of obsecra" 
tioftesover^ when the sky was covered with thick clouds, 
thiiiKier was heard to roll, the flood-gates of heaven 
were opened j and the long-expected rain was poured 
upon the thirsty earth. No doubt this event might 
have proceeded from natural causes ; but can blessings 
that have been so often repeated be attributed entirely 
to chance ? Fortune may favour us for a few days ; it 
is in the power of the gods alone to give ages of pro*: 
sperity. 



LETTER XLI. 

POLYCLETES TO CRAHTOR. 
Birth of a Child— Names— Education. 

In the midst of those calamities which have carried 
distress into the bosom of every family. Nature, pur- 
suing her eternal course, brings them all the consola* 
tion they are capable of receiving, by endeavouring to 
repair their losses, and to fill up the void in their aflfec- 
tions. The young Octavia has just presented her hus- 
band with a son. I was ignorant of this event, when, 
one morning, I remarked an unusual degree of activity 
amongst the women who are employed in her service ; 
some were hastily raising an altar to the goddess Natio, 
which others adorned with garlands of poppies. 

Some months before, a nurse had been sent for from 
the country of the Samnites. These people, whose 
valour was so long fatal to the Romans, preserve their 
former reputation amongst them ; and it is thought, 
not without reason, that children who have received 
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their first nourishment from such couriageous women, 
cannot become timid men. You will, dotibtless, say^ 
that upon this principle the Roman matrons, who have 
distinguished themselves by so many traits of heroism, 
would have a surer means of attaining their end if they 
themselves fulfilled the duties imposed on them by 
their maternal character; but here, as well as in Greece, 
the great are always endeavouring, in their habits, to 
dfaw a line of distinction between themselves and the 
lower classes of society, and, on this consideration, a 
mother is tempted to relinquish to another the tender 
and endearing office of a nurse. 

It must be owned, however, that in Rome a nurse is 
very far from being looked upon as a mercenary being: 
esteemed by the master, beloved by the mistress, and 
respected by the servants, she becomes almost an es- 
sential member of the family that have confided to her 
the dearest object of their affections. If it be a son, 
she presides with ever-watchful care over his early 
years, and, rivalling his own parent in her fondness, 
shares with her the tender name of mother. When her 
adopted child is no longer under female care, she still 
knows how to soften, by indirect means, the severity 
of his education; her lively tenderness developes in 
his breast the germ of gratitude, and she reaps its 
certain fruit. This feeling has prevailed amongst the 
Romans from the most ancient times. It is related 
that the nurse of ^neas shared in his misfortunes, and 
followed him in all his wanderings : she died on their 
landing in Italy, and that hero, as the last testimony of 
his aJOfection, gave her name to the city of Caieta. 

If it be a daughter that is confided to the nurse, she 
discharges her duties with a warmth and vigilance of 
attachment that can scarcely be equalled by that of the 
most tender mother. Even the marriage of her foster 
child does not separate them ; she accompanies her to 
her new dwelling, and becomes the superintend ant pf 
her household. 

Dolabella had anxiously wished for a son, and his 
vows were accepted. When his infant child was pre- 
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sented to him, and, according to custom, laid at bis 
feet, he hastily raised it, invoking, with a loud voice, 
the goddess Levana; then, pressing it softly to his 
bosom, '* Oh, my son, (cried he,) at what a calamitous 
period hast thou entered upon life ! The storm has 
purst over thy cradle. Heaven grant that its fury may 
have been all spent upon the head of thy father, and 
that thou mayest know only days of sunshine !*' He 
then returned him to the arms of his nurse, saying, 
*' Present this child to my clients and servants, and 
then carry him back to his mother : to-morrow, to re- 
gister his birth, a piece of money shall be placed on 
the altar of Juno Lucina/* 

*' You will scarcely believe me, my dear Polycletes, 
(said he, addressing himself to me,) when I tell you 
tliat paternal love— that powerful and energetic senti- 
ment — has not always sufficed with us to ensure the 
existence of new-born infants, and it has been found 
necessary to make laws for their protection. Wb«l 
idea will you entertain of our ancestors, when you hear 
that their will, or rather their caprice, decided the fate 
of their offspring. It was Romulus who obHged the 
Romails to bring up all their male children, and the 
eldest of their daughters ; he did not allow them the 
power of life and death over them ttfltil they had at- 
tained the age of three years, by which regulation he 
ensured their lives. This protection did not extend tO: 
children who were born with any deformity ; in that 
case, the father was to assemble five of his neighbours, 
with whose concurrence he was authorised to sacrifice, 
the innocent victim. Severe penalties were decreed 
against those who should infringe those laws. ^ 

" I have ventured, (added he) to make to you an 
humiliating and painful confession ; let me hope that 
your candour will equal mine. An old Roman, who 
long dwelt in your country, has frequently toid me, 
that the custom I have mentioned as having been for- 
merly in use here, is still practised in Greece, where 
the new-born babe . is laid at his father's feet, and, if 
tb^ latter do not lift him from the ground^ or if he turn, 
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away his head, the helpless being is condemned to lose 
that sacred g^ft of life which the gods had so lately 
bestowed on him. I have always been unwilling to 
believe it ; the most enlightened of nations must also 
be the most humane." 

As he spoke thus, Dolabella looked at me earnestly, 
and my confusion betrayed the truth. ** How ! (said 
lie,) have you retained such customs, and do you call 
us barbarians ? Are these your boasted Greeks, who 
glory in their legislators, while they outrage the most 
sacred laws of nature, who talk of their philosophers, 
and neglect the plainest duties !*' 

** If one bad law (replied I,) could be any excuse 
for another, your own code might be pleaded in de- 
fence of ours. At Athens, a father may condemn to 
death his new-born infant ; in Rome, he may sell his 
son publicly, and reduce him to a condition which he 
himself esteems worse than death ; these laws are 
equally cruel, and their very severity prevents their 
being carried into execution. Let us both agree that 
the laws of the most civilized nations preserve some 
traces of their ancient barbarism, without affecting the 
mildness of their existing manners, because manners 
and customs are more powerful than the laws them- 
selves. No institution can be lasting, that offends 
against the feelings of nature. It would be difficult 
now to find a citizen in Greece who has sacrificed his 
own children ; and I do not believe that there exist 
many fathers in Rome who have exposed their sons to 
sale." 

" I know not, (answered he,) what our ancestors 
may have done in this respect, but I can scarcely be^ 
lieve that men who bestowed liberty on their slaves 
could have deprived their own children of such a 
blessing. You see that the birth of a son is considered 
by the Romans as a solemn epoch ; scarcely is it an- 
nounced, when the clients hasten to congratulate their 
patron, and to salute by acclamations, him who is one 
day to become their protector. On every anniversary 
their homage is renewed, and this day, which is re« 

1 
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llgiously observed, is the most alFecting festival tfcat 
a family can celebrate. The birth of a daughter is an 
event of equal joy, but the expression of it is confined 
to the domestic circle ; and the clients content them- 
selves with mere congratulations, for a being who is 
destined to become a member of another family cannot 
awaken in them a very lively interest/' 

"What names, (enquired I,) have you given to 
your son]*' "He has none, at present, (replied 
Dolabella.) The life of a new-born bube is so pre- 
carious, that we always wait till the ninth day before 
we inscribe his birth in the register of his tribe, and 
give him his first name." 

" At the time of the foundation of Rome, (continued 
he,) the first citizens, — who were the heads of those 
families which afterwards became so celebrated, — and 
even Romulus, their sovereign, had but one name. 
The succeeding kings had two, as Numa Pompilius ; 
Ancus Martins. As the family increased by degrees, 
it was found necessary to employ new denominations 
to designate their several members, especially in the 
higher ranks ; and it is now a long.established custom 
to give three names to every person above the lower 
class< 

" The name that is put first, prcvnomen, serves to 
distinguish the different individuals of the same family 
as Quintus, Marcus, Cneus, &c. these names are to be 
found in most of the great families in Rome. 

" The nonien marks the getis or clan, and belongs 
to all its different branches ; we often use it collec- 
tively, and say, the Trabii, the Comelii, &c. especially 
when speaking of families of distinction. 

" The surname, cognomen, is derived from some 
quality or defect of mind or body, or from some good 
or bad action ; sometimes, it conveys an eulogium ; 
at others, a keen satire. These names are handed 
down to posterity; and, as they are given to every 
member of the same branch or familia, they often de- 
signate men who bear no resemblance to their ancestors^ 
dod to whom they are consequently ill applicable» 
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'^ Some Romans have a fourth name, called the 
agnomen. If a citizen, who has already three names, 
distinguish himself by some striking action, if he gain 
a great victory, or subdue a considerable province, the 
public voice adds to those names that of the place in 
which his valour was displayed. Publius Cornelius 
Scipio is said to have been the first to whom the 
people granted this recompense ; for his conquest of 
Carthage, he obtained the additional name q( Africanus. 
This custom likewise obtains in cases of adoption, 
where the party adopted, in addition to his own names, 
takes the cognomen of the family of which he has be- 
come a member. 

^^Thas the agnomen and cognomen are necessarily 
significant. The nomen frequently bears an allusion 
to the simple occupations of our forefathers; thus, the 
Porcii were descended from a keeper of pigs ; the 
Bubulei from a herdsman, &c. The prcenomen gene- 
rally indicates the order of birth, as QuintuSy Sextus, 
and Decius, a contraction of Decimus; it also expresses 
courage, as Marais, Mamercus, MarQ^Uus^ which are 
all derived from Mars. . Sometimes, the order is in- 
verted, and that which is generally used as a preeno- 
men, becomes the family name, as the Octavii, Mar- 
celltf &c. 

" The names of our vomen are more simple. The 
eldest daughter always bears the family name with a 
feminine termination, as Cornelia, Octavia ; and, 
though the others have the same general designation, 
yet in their domestic circle, they are familiarly dis- 
tinguished by the titles of Secundilla, Tertilluy Quar* 
tilla^ Quintilla, Sextilla, &c." 

When he had given me this information, Dolabella 
asked what were the customs of the Greeks in this re- 
spect. After satisfying his enquiries, I added, "Though 
we can enumerate a great many illustrious families, 
some of which do not scruple to reckon gods among 
their ancestors, the extreme importance we attach to 
talent of every kind is the cause that names which have 
long remained in obscurity, frequently come all at 
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once into notice, and eclipse those which, though once 
illustrious, are no longer ennobled by the individuals 
\i\iO bear them. 

*' Here, names are the exclusive property of families, 
which may all be traced down, in a direct line, from 
the founders of the city to those who bear the same 
designation at the present day, whilst in Greece, where 
there are strictly speaking no family-names, the man 
Avho wishes to prove his descent, must enumerate his 
ancestors. With us, the most celebrated names are 
often to be met with in the lowest classes of society, 
and there are few cities which do not contain an 
Aristides, an Agamemnon, or a Socrates. He who 
would not be confounded with the general mass, must 
therefore do something worthy of distinction." 

"The nature of the government in the two nations, 
(resumed Dolabella,) accounts for this difference. 
Most of your citizens are independent of each other ; 
here the mutual obligations of patrons and clients re- 
quire that the descent of families should be clearly as- 
certained. I shall give to my son the prsenomen of 
Publius : he is a Cornelius by right of birth ; some 
years hence, he will receive his third name; and, when 
he is old enough to appear in public, there is not a 
Roman who, on hearing him named, will not instantly 
know his origin and the branch to which he belongs.'* 
** Doubtless, (said I,) you have already formed a 
plan of education for the young Cornelius ?" • 

" Although the time is yet distant when it will be 
necessary to put it in practice, (replied he,) it has 
frequently been the subject of my thoughts. I shall 
adopt the plan which my father pursued with me. When 
removed from female care, the superintendance of my 
childhood was given to a worthy and vigilant man, 
who had orders never to leave me. A learned gram- 
marian showed me the riches of the Latin language, 
and the use that I ought to make of them. Our 
history and laws were explained to me by other mas- 
ters ; and a veteran centurion instructed me in the ele- 
ments of the art of war, and disciplined me early to 
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bear its hardships. In addition to these various 
branches of instruction, parents enforce an exact ob- 
servance of the duties prescribed by religion ; they are 
also scrupulous never to use any expression in presence 
of a young man that may anect the purity of his 
manners ; to their excellent precepts, if you join the 
influence of high examples, you will form a correct 
idea of the education given to our Roman youths. By 
means like these, were formed those great men who 
make so distinguished a figure in our annals, and it is 
the duty of every parent to endeavour to make the 
rising generation worthy of their progenitors ; but, 
though I was brought up by a father warmly attached 
to the maxims of ancient Rome, I am sensible that 
there are other conquests than those of which we make 
our boast. My intercourse with you, and with some 
of your countrymen of my own age, has made me blush 
for my deficiencies ; and, if I am condemned to pass my 
life within a narrow circle, I am desirous, at least, 
that by a more liberal education, my son should be 
fitted for those high attainments ^lich are now beyond 
my reach. Yet, though the human mind is capable 
of being considerably enlarged, it cannot embrace every 
branch of knowledge, I honour alike literature and the 
sciences, although a stranger to both, and I rely on 
your friendship for advice as to the choice I must make 
between them." 

•* My dear Dolabella, (said I, smiling,) allow me to 
tell you that such a request could never have been 
made to me in Greece. Sciences and letters have al- 
ways been held there in equal estimation ; they were 
cultivated together by the same men, and it is to this 
happy association that our authors owe that superiority 
which will distinguish them in all ages. Homer is 
as remarkable for his learning as for his genius; 
Plato joined the most extensive information to all that 
is fascinating in the art of rhetoric ; and Aristotle 
established, at the same time, the principles of all the 
sciences, and the rules for every species of eloquence. 

''Without letters, the sciences would remain in 
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obscurity, they could not be imparted to either, and 
would perish with their fouaders ; so, on the other 
hand, without the aid of science, there would be no 
truth in history, no precision in logic ; poetry would 
be without rules, and criticism would degenerate into 
satire. 

**The Muses go always hand in hand; the incense 
that is burned upon their altars must be shared by 
them all. It was to express this perpetual union, 
that Pythagoras, offered to them collectively, a philo- 
sophical hecatomb, to testify his gratitude for the dis- 
covery of an important truth in mathematics. On the 
same principle also, the nine books that compose the 
history of Herodotus, were dedicated to the nine muses. 
It is then in vain," added I, ** that you endeavour 
to disunite things that are in their nature inseparable. 
Lay open to your son every branch of knowledge, 
they are all in connexion, and will tend to the same 
end, to make him wise and happy; for learning, like 
the fruit of the lotos, is a powerful charm, that renders. 
us insensible to the cares and the sorrows of life." 



LETTER XLII. 

POLYCLETES TO GRANTOR. 

Secret causes of the Civil War— Mutual Accusations. 

In the deep stillness of the night, whilst every one 
else is retired to rest, I am seated near a solitary lamp, 
endeavouring to call to mind the most minute circum- 
stances of an evening, which had afforded me a clearer 
insight into the actual state of Rome than I could have 
gained by the closest observation. A conversation ^t 
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which I was present, has enlightened me as to tlie 
causes of those dreadful commotions which have de- 
solated this proud city, and even shaken the world. 
I shall add no remarks of my own to w^at I have 
heard, but shall state with scrupulous fidelity the ar- 
guments employed by the two parties, and endeavour 
to use the very expressions of the speakers. You will 
decide between them ; yours is the office of a judge ; 
mine, that of a narrator. ' 

Yesterday evening, as I was with the senator Dola- 
bella and his son, they were discoursing of those rapid 
and bloody events which have carried affliction into 
the bosom of so many families, and still threaten the 
rest, and were summing up the number of illustrious 
victims that had fallen in the struggle. As my fate is 
closely connected with theirs, I scrupled not to take a 
part in the conversation, and being always anxious to* 
trace effects to their causes, I vainly urged them to 
make known the real or pretended motives of this 
commotion among a whole people, and deplored the 
extraordinary facility with whicli they are led into the 
greatest excesses in defence of interests not their owo. 

We then went into the Triclinium^ and had just 
taken our places, when a man, dressed in the sagum, 
or military habit, suddenly entered the apartment. 
The senator and his son rose hastily, and received him 
with evident marks of pleasure. " My old friend, 
(said he, stretching out his hand with dignity to Dola- 
bella,) before I set out on a long journey, I was 
willing to see you once more, and to sit again at that 
table where I have so often been kindly welcomed.'* 
As he said this, he seated himself on the same couch 
with the senator, declining the place of honour, which 
they urged him to take. 

Astonished at these tokens of respect paid to a man 
whose exterior and manners were remarkably plain, I 
looked at him with attention. His stature was lofty; 
his countenance noble and martial, and the mingled 
expression of sadness and calm superiority that sat on 
his open but deeply furrowed brow, excited at once in- 
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terest and confidence. His expressions were unstu- 
died, for he seemed to disdain ibe arts of eloquence, 
as if conscious that he possessed surer methods of 
persuasion. He enquired if the house of the senator 
had always been respected in the late troubles, and on 
being answered in the afRrmative, appeared satisfied, 
and expressed himself in the tone of a chief who sees 
with pleasure that his orders have been obeyed. Every 
thing in this man struck me as extraordinary, and 1 
kept my eyes constantly fixed upon him, not doubting 
that I beheld one of those illustrious leaders who are 
called to decide the fate of nations, and whose names 
are always resounding in my ears. I listened eagerly 
for the mention of his name, and was continually 
disappointed ; young Dolabella read my thoughts, 
and seemed to take a pleasure in prolonging my sus- 
pense. My fixed gaze, at length, attracted the notice 
of its object. " Young man, (said he,) you appear 
to be a foreigner." " I am so ; (replied I :) adverse 
Fortune brought me to Rome, and though I have found 
friends where I had no reason to expect them, I am 
unhappy, because condemned to live far from my' 
country." " Ah ! (resumed he,) if you still retain 
the hope of beholding her again, there are beings more 
wretched than yourself.*' As he pronounced these 
words, a painful emotion was expressed- in every fea- 
ture; for some minutes, he was silent; then, making 
an effort to overcome his agitation, he enquired who I 
wasy and what events had brought me to Rome. 
Young Dolabella answered his questions in a few 
words, kindly adding that, as I had for some time 
made a part of their family, and was initiated in all their 
secrets, the conversation might be carried on before 
xne without restraint. 

On hearing this, ** Young Greek, (said the stranger, 
addressing me,) have confidence in the gods, and 
hope every thing from the Roman people, from that ' 
great and generous nation of whom it was once ray 
glory to form a part :" — then, lifting up his hands to 
beaven ; '' O ye just gods ! (added he^) gods of Rome I 
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on whose altars I have so many times offered incense, 
give me courage to fly my country for ever. Never 
again shall I behold her sacred walls, her noble monu- 
ments, or that river whose name alone awakens a 
thousand glorious recollections! Proud and guilty 
city ! I tear myself with regret from your bosom, but 
the place where so many crimes have been committed, 
and which is likely to be the theatre of others still 
more atrocious, must no longer be the habitation of 
Quintus Sertorius/' 

Filled with respect at the name ; ^^ What ! (said I,) 
is this then the general who has distinguished him- 
self by so many victories, the citizen renowned for so 
many generous actions? The world itself admires his 
illustrious virtues, and he is obliged to fly, by the in- 
gratitude of his country !" 

'< Oh ! (cried the old senator,) if you must abandon 
this unfortunate city, why did you not take that cruel 
resolution before you joined those ferocious men who 
returned to Elorac only to defy her most sacred laws. 
I know that your presence alone prevented many great 
crimes. Long inscribed on the list of the implacable 
Marius, I might myself have been his first victim; hut, 
through your mediation, a few days have been added 
to my wretched existence. A thousand others owe 
their safety to you. Can you now leave to the mercy 
of their enemies, the many unfortunate beings who 
have been rendered thus miserable through the crimes 
of the party you have embraced. Ah ! stay to appease 
the fury of your barbarous companions, I am not igno- 
rant that a counter-revolution may soon take place, 
which will once more change the face of affairs. A 
new career of vengeance will then begin, of which you 
may be a victim. He who has so often braved death 
in the ranks, need not be ashamed to dread meeting it 
from the hands of an assassin. Let me discharge a 
debt of gratitude by preserving a life of greater value 
than that which I owe to you ; and as you pleaded for 
me with Marius, so allow rae to intercede with Sylla 
in your behalf.'* 
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** What ! (interrupted Sertorius,) do you know 
him, and yet think it possible to bend him from his 
purpose ? The love of justice, which silences in you 
every other passion, has no power over his iron heart. 
Detestable and 'perfidious tyrant! he would sacrifice 
the w.eakest of his own enemies, and say that it was to 
avenge his country. What others have done in the 
heat of passion, he will do on calculation ; their frenzy 
has abated ; nothing can ever lessen the cool ferocity 
of Sylla. Yet, think not that it is for the purpose of 
-escaping his vengeance that I am about to leave this 
place. A more noble care occupies me at this mo- 
ment. Rome, such as I have known and served her, 
is about to perish on the banks of the Tiber ; she will 
rise again on the shores of the Tagus, where, under a 
happier sky, our institutions will again flourish in their 
former purity. No citizen will there be seen bowed 
beneath the lictor*s axe, no noble senator will degrade 
himself in the vain hope of escaping impending death. 
Assisted by some illustrious friends, who are attached 
to my fortunes by a like horror of tyranny, we will 
found on that spot a new Rome. The gods, who 
read the hearts of men, will smile upon our wcrk. In 
those distant regions, solid piety, moderation, ardent 
patriotism, and all the virtues which heaven bestowed 
on our ancestors, and which their descendants have 
neglected to cultivate, will shine forth with new lustre. 
A purer fire shall burn there on new altars. Another 
Capitol shall rival that which these monsters have 
polluted, and perhaps the thunderer himself will not 
refuse the homage offered him by free and generous 
hands. You have heard me. — To-morrow, in all pro- 
bability, I shall quit Rome never to behold her again, 
and shall embark on this great enterprise.'' 

^< May the gods (exclaimed young Dolabella) grant 
you the success due to your noble designs, and may a 
happy concurrence of events recall to their mother 
country virtues which have been too long neglected by 
her !" 

Struck by his discourse, '* Oh, noble Romani (said 

V 
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1 to Sertoiiiia^ with enthasiasm,) how lawful would 
be the yoke which Rome imposes on so many nations, 
did all her sons resemble yon I''—*' Young man, (said be, 
deeply coloaring,) bestow not on me praise of which 
I am unworthy, and which I cannot receive. Could 
yon read my heart, you would see it harassed with 
regret, I might say with remorse ; perhaps, it is but 
to escape from these feeliligs that I am so impatiait 
to fly from a country which reminds me too forcibly of 
the errors into which I have been betrayed, and for 
which I can never forgive myself/' 

We looked at each other in silence. The old senator 
then took up the discourse. *^ I understand you too 
well, (said he :) he who has all his life trodden the 
path of honour, and has served his country faithfally, 
is astonished at finding himself the companion of her 
mortal enemies ; the good that he has done, the crimes 
that he has prevented, cannot justify him in his own 
eyes, and he judges himself with a severity which he 
would not meet with in others. Why should I dis- 
semble with you? no, I will never believe that the 
great, the noble Sentorius, can have trodden in the 
same path with men I dare not name. What mutual 
intelligence could there be between minds so different, 
and what common interest can have united them V* 

** U any other than an old friend had put such a 
question to me, (replied Sertorius,) I should have 
scorned to answer it : we may accuse ourselves, but 
the task of justification is always painful ; now, however, 
that I am about to leave you for ever, I will give you 
the strongest proof of my sincerity. Yes : I acknow- 
ledge my error, and my punishment is self-inflicted. 
Would that every one would in like manner confess his 
fault, and deplore the woes it has occasioned. Your 
Patricians, your Senators, have sown insults, and are 
astonished that tbey should have produced vengeance. 
This language seems to surprise you. What ! is the 
real cause of this bloody struggle indeed unknown to 
you ? Did you then imagine that the multitude who 
ranged themselves under our standards wished to 
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serve Marius, Carbo, Cinna, orSertorius? All were 
defending their own cause, and avenging their long 
humiliation. As you had no share in the insult, you 
can scarcely conceive the resentment it excited. How 
far are those men from resembling you whose fatal 
pride has been the ruin of our once happy country !" 

The old senator smiled at this spirited apostrophe; 
*^ My dear Quintus, (said he calmly,) is not this party- 
spirit deploring the effects of party-spirit, violence 
mourning over the consequences of violence, pride ac- 
cusing pride? Far be it from me to attempt tajustify, 
by false arguments, the absurd conduct of our young 
patricians towards men who often surpass theta in 
merit. I can well conceive the indignation that this 
contempt may excite in a fiery spirit. Old as I am, 
I feel that my blood would boil were I to experience 
such treatment. But the wrongs of which you com- 
plain so bitterly are not crimes. It is the nature of 
the human mind never to obtain any thing without 
wishing for more, and those whom you consider as 
oppressed, would, if they had the power, be the op- 
pressors to-morrow. What do I say ? are they not so 
at this very moment? the cause of the people triumphs, 
and the consul has fallen their victim. The pontifices 
have been massacred at the very foot of the altars, our 
magistrates were nlurdered in their curule chairs, and 
the senate, whose power you talk of, was daily thinned 
of its ranks. The sword of the assassin next sought 
-out less illustrious victims, and but to lament the 
public calamities was a capital crime. . No, Quintus ! 
in spite of all their excesses, I nray say, of their crimes, 
I do not hate the people. I have spent a long life in 
their service, and my chief desire is still to be useful 
to them ; but I abhor their power, and would wish to 
live to see its expiration/' 

'* My noble friend, ([replied Sertorius,) I share in 
your just resentment kgaihst those sanguinary men 
-who dishonour a cause which I shall always glory in 
having served ; they alone could separate me from it. 
But is not the excessive vengeance a proof of the 
greatness of the injury? What $tn abuse of authority 
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was there in that senate which I am reluctant to accuse 
biefbre the most respectable of its members! Have 
not the whole body of the senators been seen to lay 
aside their gold rings because a )>lebeian had been al- 
lowed to share in that distinction as a recompense for 
a signal service ? And they were Romans who were 
treated thus, a people who had been respected even by 
their kings. Call to mind our early history : for nearly 
two centuries, the sovereign, the nobles, and the 
people, had equal power, though their privileges were 
distinct ; then Rome was truly great, and her citizens 
were virtuous. Under Servius Tullius, the institution 
of the Comitia Centuriata, insidiously proposed, and 
adopted too inconsiderately, by simple-minded men, 
destroyed this happy harmony. The patricians, though 
few in number, possessed more votes than all the rest 
of the Roman people : they shamelessly abused them. 
All places of dignity were bestowed upon themselves, 
all the laws were to their advantage. Irritated at the 
state of insignificance to which they were reduced, the 
people retired to Mons Sacer, and threatened to aban- 
don for ever an ungrateful city ; the grant of tribunes 
induced them to return, and for the election of these 
magistrates, the Comitia Tributa were instituted. In 
those assemblies, nominations were made to all the 
secondary offices of the republic, but the highest dig- 
nities were bestowed only in the great comkia ; in con- 
sequence of which, none but patricians were invested 
with them. These men, valuing themselves on their 
liigh birth, have long refused to obey the plebiscite, 
and, when compelled to do so, they constantly contrived 
to elude the regulations. It was in vain that our 
tribunes showed a courage worthy of the cause which 
they defended : they obtained only slight concessions, 
more calculated to flatter the people, than to amelio- 
rate their condition. With all their efforts, they could 
never deprive the patricians of the lands.that* they bad 
unjustly seized, which, being the glorious fruits of con- 
quest, ought to have been the property of the whole 
Roman people, and now served but to enrich a few. 
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It was in this- great enterprise that the Gracchi failed; 
they perished, and with them perished also the sacred 
cause of the people." 

. '* Quintus, (said the old man,) I will be sincere ; 
much injustice has been committed by those whom 
you accuse; the senate, big with their own importance, 
may, on some occasions, have shown too much haugh* 
tiness : in short, our patricians have usurped the 
public patrimony, and" — " Oh ! (interrupted Sertorius, 
warmly,) let them keep those possessions which cost 
them so little ; there are interests of a higher order, 
and it is to those that the people aspire." *' You are 
right, (said the old senator, calmly,) and they are 
mote worthy of true Romans. But be as just as I 
have becQ. Have nbt the people, whose hard fate you 
lament, the same privileges that we have? They are 
admitted into the senate, they occupy many of our 
curule chairs, and every office is open to them. There 
are an hundred plebeian families, which equal our 
inost illustrious houses in credit, fortune, and real 
power. One Roman only has been seven times consul, 
and that Roman is a plebeian. You talk of the power 
of the great, but they have been stripped by degrees 
of all their prerogatives ; your tribunes are more pow- 
erful than our senators." Then, holding up the lappet 
of his toga, "a vain title, (added be,) and this poor 
border of purple are all that now remain to distin- 
guish us." - 

" If these things were so, (replied Sertorius,) you 
would indeed have reason to complain : but how many 
• common citi7ens, I ask, have attained to the consular 
dignity since its institution ?" 

Young Dolabella here took up the discourse ; 
^* General, (said he,) allow me to answer that question. 
Though myself undistinguished, I dare to claim the 
glory of'my father and of my ancestors, and consider 
it the best portion of my inheritance. It is true that 
candidates of an illustrious family have often prevailed 
in the comitia over worthy citizens of an obscure origin ; 
but is not ^his preference just ? The descendant of a 
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hero can nerer be an ordinary man in the eyes of his 
fellow-citiient. This law of natnre influences the 
whole human race ; itis felt, though unconsciously, even 
by yourself. Young Marine is said to be without me* 
rity and already he is at the head of the Roman le- 
gions ; this honour was due to him ; he has inherited 
the glory of his father, as our patricians have inherited 
that of their ancestors ; both parties are honored on 
the same principle. Thus, the iM>n of the illuaftriotts 
Sertorius might not resemble his father, but Rome 
would still respect him." ** If he cannot himself earn 
distinction, (replied Sertorius, warmly,) let obscurity 
be his merited portion. The present generation is too 
enlightened to prefer a barren remembrance to solid 
senrices ; let a deseendant of the Fabii declare to me 
with honest pride that three hundred of his ^iittiiiy 
perished in one day for the safety of Rome, I honour 
their memory, and am disposed to augur well of him; 
but if he inherit not their yirtues, I pr^T to him, with* 
•ut hesitation, the brave soldier who can count his 
scars.'' 

^* The Roman people, trriftated by long oppreesiOB, 
have now broken down the barriers that publiciopinioa 
had placed between them and public honours. They 
have owned as leaders, men taken from their e^vn bedj, 
and party*spirit has granted to them what was refused 
to their merit. By a progpession too i^ataral to ardent 
minds, many of them, instead of being the prelectors 
of the people, have declared themselves their avengers; 
and, becoming intoxicated with those-pasaions of which 
they had been the victims, have inflicted fresh wounds 
on their already bleeding country. Bom a plebeian, 
I naturally attached myself to that party ; and, having 
lived from my earliest years in the midst of onr sol- 
diers, I have witnessed their heroic actions, which 
remained too long unnoticed and unrewarded. A 
complete change, at length, happily took place, and I 
beheld with joy the exaltation of so many citizens who 
had been too long despised. Soon after, coming into 
closer connexion with Marius, his military- talents at. 
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latched me to his fortunes, and a frank and solid friend^ 
ship was established between ns. If this did not 
blind me to his faults, it at least rendered me the more 
sensible of his ^eat qualities. You talk of his cru. 
elties : wait till the return of Syila, and perhaps 
Marius will appear to you less guilty. Thus each 
party will triumph in turn, without long retaining the 
mastery, and Rome will lose her best blood in this al** 
ter nation of success. 

'^ Marius is no more ; his associates are not mine ; I 
will neyer be reckoned amongst those of Sylla ; I am 
forced to despise the party 1 wished to serve, I abhor 
that against which I contended. It is for roe to fly 
Rome, it is for you to dwell in it. Perhaps you may 
yet find some peaceful days in this desolated city, 
whilst a melancholy death may await me in those dis- 
tant regions where I look for peace. Each of us will 
have followed the path that honour points out to him ; 
the gods must decide the rest 

'* Farewell, my old friend ; farewell thou worthy son 
of an illustrious sire ; farewell young Greek ; surprise 
your fellow-citizens by the relation of what you have 
seen in this much-envied city. They deplore their 
misfortunes, but how different is their fote from ours I 
Athens yielded to a foreign force ; we fall by our own 
hands. The wounds received from an enemy may be 
cured, but a self-inflicted wound is generally mortal." 



LETTER XLIII. 

POLYCLETES TO CRANTOR. 
Return of Sylla— His Cnielties. 

I HAVE long wanted resolution to write to you, yet 
never in any age or country have more memorable 
evenU suoeeeded each other with greater rapidity than 
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of late. I have seen the triumphant faction suddenly 
overthrowDy eitraordinary success followed by unex- 
pected disasters, and the lictor*s axe has always com- 
J)leted the victory, which ?ra8 deemed incomplete so 
ong as a single enemy remained. Without were mur- 
ders, rapine, and destruction ; in every family were 
tears ana despair : she who aflPorded me an asylum in 
my distress, has escaped in this great calamity. The 
YOung Octavia, Dolabella, and his son, still live. I 
have seen again my beloved Lucius, but what a change 
has taken place ! he was no longer the amiable young 
man who united the solidity of a riper age to the graces 
of youth. Transported with implacable hatred against 
the murderers of his father, he sought only to sacrifice 
the last of his enemies to his manes ; and, having be- 
come the warm partisan of Sylla, he seemed to equal 
him in fury* His vengeance, perhaps, was lawful ; 
but ought not vengeance to have its limits, and when 
the gods vouchsafe to pardon, is it for man to be re- 
lentless ? 

I shall not undertake to give you a connected ac- 
count of every thing that has passed around me since 
m^ last letter, but, without entering into a detail of the 
military operations, shall describe their fatal conse- 
quences ; history will tell the rest. Nations will see 
in her bloody pages, how great is the misery produced 
by civil war, and will learn to tremble at its very name. 
I have seen citizen armed against citizen, brother 
against brother, legions exterminating legions, and 
the best blood of Rome has been spilt in these dread- 
ful struggles. She was less to be pitied when Hannibal 
threatened her walls ; nay, even when the Gauls had 
entered her gates. In that great calamity, beings 
who were involved in one common suffering, consoled 
each other : the love of their country, that bond of ge- 
nerous minds, made the whole nation as one family^ 
and an united family is never totally overwhelmed. 

After the death of Marius, Rome appeared tranquil; 
for a power which was no longer disputed, governed 
the submissive city. The comitia were held at the 
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hsual periods ;' the election, indeed, was dictated^ but 
the public offices were filled ; a gradual reform was 
taking place in the senate, and the titles remained the 
same, the men alone were different. The party of the 
people, as unjust and exclusive as their opponents 
had been, took every branch of authority into their 
own hands ; not one of those who had openly declared 
against them was spared, whilst the rest who were 
dispersed, and reduced to silence, looked to the re- 
turn of Sylla for that support which was now refused 
them by their enslaved country. 

Under these circumstances, young Marius found 
himself at the head of a party, because that party was 
in want of a leader. Inheriting the vices, without the 
talents, of his father, he was carried on by the force of 
events which he had neither the wisdom nor the power 
to withstand. His name alone, which was still dear to 
the Romans, raised him to the first rank. Cinna, 
after having been the deputy of the elder Marius, be* 
came the counsellor of his son ; and, being made 
consul, he now possessed the sole authority. 
\ In this state of affairs, a letter from Sylla to the 
senate^ declared his indignation, and announced that 
he would speedily avenge himself. The senate, 
alarmed at the tidings, sent deputies' to him, and for* 
bade Cinna to continue the enlistment which he had 
begun ; their orders were slighted, and the levies made. 
The deputies reached the camp of Sylla, bearing the 
supplications of this august body ; he replied that the 
Roman people were at liberty to pardon their tyrants, 
but that he, who had sixty thousand men at his com- 
mand, could protect them more effectually than Cinna 
and Corbo. The deputies carried back to Rome this 
threatening message ; but they had scarcely touched 
the soil of Italy, when a fresh incident occurred, h 
mutiny broke out in the army of Cinna : terrified at 
this sudden disaffection, he would have fled, but was 
pursued and overtaken by a centurion. Cinna turned, 
and, offering him a ring of great value,begged his life : 
** Base wretch ! (replied the soldier,) do you think that 

u 2 
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I am here to make a bar^ni V' aad as heaaid this, lie 
planged his sword in his breast. 

Tbs deputies of the senate judged too hastily that 
the death of the bitterest enemy of SyUa would appesse 
his wrath. They retamed to inform him of it, and 
eoii|ured him to spare his country. He smiled at the 
news, and kept silence; theyinststed on a reply; he 
answered that he would bring it Umself at the head of 
his army. 

At this news all Rome was in confusion. The party 
that had been long oppressed, rose again wi^ new 
vigour ; their omponents redoul^ed their energy^ and 
the whole of Italy was under srms. On one side were 
young Marias, the new consuls, C. J. Norbannsvand 
L. C. Scipio ; Carbo, a multitude of illuatrious war- 
nora, and Uie greater part of the-people. Ob ihe other 
wereSylls, Metellus rius, and the son of PompcY; 
a young hero whose high Tirtnes akeadyje&Deedtae 
■lemory of his father's weakness. The army of S3fUa 
had scarcely landed in Italy, when the contest bena: 
the ailack' and defence were made with equal, niry. 
Rdme, the hapless prise in this bloody war, awaited her 
coaq^ueror in silence, and that conqueror was impla- 
eable. The senate was without power, divided be- 
tween two opposite factions ; one half aimed only at 
the destruction of the other,, and, to complete the ruin 
of the country, both triumphed in their tarn. Can 
any thing exceed the wretchedness of that state where 
poller passes incessantly from one party to the ether^ 
where submission and resistance to short-lived autho- 
rity are equally fatal, where none but. £slse steps are 
taken, and the good fortune of to-^day is foUawed by 
despair on the morrow. 

At the time when this agitation was at its. height, 
I was one erenmg with Dolabella and bis family. We 
had but one topic of conversation : it was known that 
Carbo, at the head of a considerable army^ was 
mavching to meet SyHa, and every one awaited anx- 
iously the issue of a battle that was. vainly expected . 
to he decisive. The latest kitelligence lelt iiatiQ : 
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son to doubt that the event had already taken place, 
and nothing had as yet transpired. 

All at once the door opened with violence, atid a 

Soang man suddenly entered, dressed in the mililaty 
abit ; every one was motionless with astonishment ; 
he took off bis helmet, it was Lucius ! His sister flesr 
into his arms, and I embraced him with all the warmth 
of a brother. When the first transports of surprise 
and joy had subsided, ** My friends, (cried he ener* 
getically,) Carbo is defeated; in a short time Sylla 
will bring back our valiant legions to this guilty^ city i 
and then, woe to those who were the perpetrators of 
the greatest of crimes!" ^'Oh! my brother, (said 
Odavia, in a mournful accent,) do not disturb by 
thoughts of vengeance the pure joy that we now expe- 
rience. You are in the midst of your family and friends, 
banish these cruel ideas, and let us think only of the 
happiness of finding ourselves once more united. But 
how hav« you found entrance here? are you in 410 
danger ?*' — ** I left this place as a fugitive, (replied he,) 
I return to it as a deserter, but the son of Cneus 
OctaviuB will soon appear in a manner more Woi^hy 
of him, and will appease those manes which cry to 
him for vengeance/' He pronounced these words m a 
threatening tone, which showed but too plainly that he 
bad mark^ out his victims : he then added, *^ My 
stay here is but fbr a moment ; it waa anxiety for your 
safety that brought me hither. After the victory, our 
soldiers pursued the enemy to the gates of Rome ; 
taking- advantage of the darkness and confusion, 1 
ventured to make my way here ; but, to see you is not 
enough, my intention is to save you. Listen to me 
with attention : our enemies are beaten, but they are 
not destroyed, and the punishment of Rome, though 
impending, is still deferred. Sylla, after this first vio* 
torv, is marching against Norbanus and young Marius; 
while he is in pursuit of them, the remains of Carbo's 
army will rally in Rome, they will avenge their defeat 
by some horrible outrage, and you, perhaps, will be 
among >dieir viotims. Be courageousi and follow «%• 
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Confuiionrcigiuin the city; the gates are not gnajdriv 
oor outpotts are at a sliort diitance, and I pledge my 
life to condact yoa in taiety to the camp of SvUa. 
The mdment is fa^onrabk, seixe it ere it be too late^ 
for the opportunity of escape will soon be at an end." 

He ceased speaking, and eyery one appeared lost in 
reflection. The old senator at length broke silence; 
'' Young man, (said he,) your action is generous. I 
feel all the value of your offer, but I do not accept it 
What ! when our ancestors sat calmly on their curule 
chairs, and awaited the stroke of death from the bauds 
of barbarians, shall L fly before Romans? No! 
faithful to the duties that my title imposes on me, to 
my last day I will assist at the sittings of the senate ; 
I will fill there the same plabe ; I will support the same 
cause; perhaps 1 shall lire to see it triumph. Never, 
for my personal safety, will I abandon Rome in distress ; 
every man ought to .die at the post that the gods have 
assigned him. It is your duty, Lucius, to fight with* 
out our walls ; it is mine to remain here." 

This formal declaration of the head of the family, 
became the rule for all its members ; and paternal 
authority, which is here so powerful, allowed of do 
objection. <<0h! noble Roman, (replied Lucius,) I 
admire you, and am silent.'' Then, turning towards 
me, " And you too* love your country, Polycletes, 
(added he ;) one day you will again behold Athens, 
and I shall again behold Rome. Farewell Octavia ; 
farewell to you, her husband and protector ; think of 
me, and be happy.'' After these few, words, he hastily 
left us, and this short interview appeared almost like 
a dream* 

Meanwhile, the report of the defeat of Carbo had 
spread in the city. At the news, his numerous parti, 
sans armed for vengeance; those of Sylla prepared to 
resist them, and energy was redoubled on both sides. 
In the senate, the tribunals, and in all public places, 
vehement oratorii endeavoured to infuse into the minds 
of their auditors the fury that burned within their own 
breasts ; and all obtained, by turns, the same success. 
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But the victory of Sylla, and the terror that his name 
inspired, gave to his cause a superiority which was no 
longer contested; it already predominated in the 
senate, and had well nigh triumphed, when Carbo was 
introduced into Rome by secret agents. The scene 
then changed ; and, while Pompey, Metellus, and a 
number of others, were marching on to fresh victories, 
he caused their proscription to be proclaimed. This 
excess of audacity revived the courage of a party which 
had been, at first, intimidated ; indignation added to 
its force : with equal means and equal fury the two 
parties attacked and pursued each other from place to 
place, from street to street; the temples no longer 
afforded an asylum, and the vanquished who had takoi 
refuge in them were massacred there without pity. 
For the first time, Roman blood flowed at the foot of 
the altars ; and, in the midst of this frightful disordefi 
the Capitol was discovered to be on fire. 

It was night, but as it were a new and horrid day 
shed abroad its lurid splendours. Cries of grief and of 
despair were heard on all sides ; hatred was for a 
while suspended by the force of a common misfortune ; 
friends and enemies thronged to the spot, they were 
mingled together, and all joined in deploring the fatal 
consequence of their dissensions. In vain, did they 
endeavour to stop the progress of the devouring ele- 
ment ; the angry gods seemed to increase its violence. 
Columns of flame rose high into the air, and by their 
red light presaged the woes with which heaven was 
about to overwhelm mankind* Never did the lava of 
Etna, pouring down the cleft sides of the mountain, 
present a more appalling spectacle than the high wall& 
of the Capitol, now crumbling into dust, or the lighted 
beams which fell with a tremendous crash, and rolled 
down the steps of the temple. 

Thus the Capitol was destroyed, four hundred and 
tliirty years after its foundation ; a building which 
was as much a monument of the greatness as of the 
power of the Romans. The sacred books, the finest 
works of art, and a multitude of treasures that;, had 
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been taken from other nations, were consumed, or 
buried beneath its ruins, ft had withstood the eflPorts 
of the Gauls : they were Romans who now caused its 
destruction. 

The kindly feelings which this great catastrophe had 
awakened, speedily vanished; discord resumed its 
rights, and Carbo.left Rome to raise in his cause all 
the people of Italy, and to repair the losses in his army. 

While the legions of Sylla were following up their 
success, he himself appeared before Rome with a small 
body of troops. The gates were opened to him, and 
he took peaceable possession of the mansion of his fore- 
fathers. At the sight of him, terror seized the minds 
of the citizens ; those who had shown them selves his 
enemies, considered their ruin as certain ; others re- 
proached themselves for acts of weakness which these 
unhappy times but too well justified, and dreaded the 
same fate. Their confidence was soon restored. This 
dreaded chief appeared full of modetation ; he took 
a seat in the senate, and his whole deportment was 
that of a generous conqueror. His friends extolled his 
clemency ; his enemies wondered that they should have 
feared him. He even went so far as to talk of pardon, 
of forgetfulness of the past, at a time when his whole 
heart was, in truth, occupied with the desire of ven- 
geance ; and, while the people applauded this feigned 
generosity, he was counting the number of his victims. ' 

He marched towards Carbo, and was every where 
successful. Young Marius, shut up in Praeneste, and 
driven to extremity, fell by his own hand ; Carbo and 
Norbanus were defeated by Metellus^ and their troops 
went over to Sylla. Carbo fled to Grreece, where he 
was pursued by Pompey and Octavius, and in a final 
battle, his lieutenants Carinus and Marcius were van- 
quished by Sylla at the very gates of the city, and 
were both taken and killed. 

It was now that the victorious Sylla, being rid of all 
his enemies, made a triumphal entry into Rome. 1 he 
citizens saw with horror that, in this brilliant ceremony, 
the treasures taken from young Marius were displayed 
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by the side of thoseof Mithridates,and the Roman spoib 
offered as a spectacle together with those of the East* 
This cpntempt for all that is held sacred amongst men^' 
showed what was to be expected from the coo({ueror^ 
and the event even exceeded the fears that such con- 
duct excited. 

No; I shall not have courage to retrace those 
bloody scenes ; a few instances will suffice to give you 
an idea of their horrors. In a single day, six thousand 
citizens, who had assembled in the Forum, were mur- 
dered in cold blood, by the troops of Sylla. At that 
moment, he was presiding at the senate in the Temple 
of Concord ; the dreadful cries of the victims reached 
that sacred place, and excited trouble and anxiety 
within its walls. Sylla rose, and said in a calm 
tone,—'' Conscript fat her s^ be not uneasy; they are 
only a few wretches whom I have ordered my soldiers to 
chastise'* At this barbarous speech, a death«like si- 
lence reigned in the assembly ; the senators trembled 
on their seats ; each person seemed to hear his own 
sentence pronounced, and that sentence he knew 
would be irrevocable. 

The sword soon extended its ravages. The cruel 
orders of the tyrant were executed by his ferocious 
soldiers, and, too frequently, the same persons werei 
both the judges and executioners. Every morning 
were to be seen on the columns that, surround the 
forum, a long list of the victims of the day, and not 
one escaped his fate ; private feelings seconded public 
vengeance, and oft-times covetousness alone was the 
cause of the crime. A peaceful citizen was reading 
from curiosity, the names of those who were devoted 
to death, and found, with horror* his own amongst the 
number. ''Wretched man, that I am! (exclaim^ he ;) 
it is my Alban Villa that is the cause of my destruc« 
tion :*' he would have fled, but had scarcely left the 
spot, when his head was struck off by a soldier. 

As Ihis fury continued to increase, Rome seemed 
threatened with entire destruction ; at last, a friend 
of Sylla ventured to represent to laxa^ that if he meant 

I 
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to govern the Romans, he must not entirely eitermi- 
nate the race. He took the hint, and drew np a list 
of those who were yet to perish, promising to spare ail 
the rest. It comprehended forty senators and sixteen 
hundred knights; he revised it carefully for some 
days, always adding new names, but never striking 
one off the list, and it was strictly carried into effect. 

Sylla, satiated with vengeance, then left Rome, and 
ordered the senate to appoint an Interrex. The 
choice, as had been preconcerted, fell on Valerius 
Flaccus. The new magistrate represented the necessity 
of giving the whole authority to a skilful chief, wbo 
might restGure the republic to its former greatness; 
they acquiesced, and Sylla was made perpetual -dicta, 
tor. Besides this, an act was made, expressing ap- 
probation of the past, and granting him permission to 
dispose of the public revenues, of provinces, and e?en 
of kingdoms ; to build cities and destroy others, and, 
what is still more strange, the right of life and death 
was left at his sole disposal. 

Being now invested with full powers, Sylla re-estab- 
lishes in Rome the institutions which he can direct 
at pleasure ; he augments the number of the priests, 
being sure that he shall himself dictate their auguries ; 
he forms a senate, entirely subservient to his will ; he 
creates tribunes, without power ; and is lavish of titles, 
while he retains all the authority in hia own hands. 
In his private actions, he is equally inconsistent. In 
Uts youth, lie obtained an obsidional crown, Tind at this 
moment he is causing one to be sculptured over his 
door ; thus he, who has put to death so many of bis 
fellow-citizens, dares to record that he has saved the 
lives of a few. Following the whim of the moment, 
sometimes he is to be seen surrounded by buffoons, 
dancers, and musicians ; at others, affecting the sim- 
plicity of republican manners, he declines lawful Imk 
nours. He takes every opportunity of appearing n 
public ; is affable and easy of access to all, and bis 
conversation is agreeable and even sportive ; but, if anj 
thing is mentioned that awakens thoughts of vengeance, 
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Sylla is iiimself ag^ain. One of his lieutenants, the 
same who obliged young Marius to shut himself up in 
Prseneste, ventured^ contrary to the wishes of Sylla, to 
canvass for some high office : a centurion was ordered 
to go and dispatch him. The assassin was arrested, 
and carried before the dictator, as supreme judge ; he 
was not afraid to declare that the murder had been 
committed by fia orders, and his will alone had the 
efiect of a legal condemnation. 

To be all-powerful is not sufficient ; he wished to be 
considered happy. He has added to his other names, 
the surname of Ffi/ix; and this epithet, which would have 
inspired another with feelings of benevolence, has 
suggested to him only ideas of cruelty. He divorced 
his wife, the virtuous Metella, when on her death -bed, 
and would not allow her to breathe her last sigh in his 
house, lest the appearance of mourning should contra? 
diet these pretensions to happiness. 
■ I have myself been the object of his rigour. On0 
evening, as I was conversing with the old senator and 
his children on the miseries of Rome, Sylla was sud* 
denly announced. On hearing that odious name, I 
would have escaped, but it was too late. He ent^red^ 
and said^ addressing Octavia : *' Worthy daughter of 
Octavius; I bring you good tidings: your brother 
Lucius will soon return to Rome ; he has nobly se-* 
conded Pompey in the expedition with which I charged 
him ; Carbo is no more ; the republic will know how 
to recompense such an important service/' Whilst all 
the family were returning him their warmest thanks, 
bis «yes: turned on me. ^ " Who is that young man ?" 
asked he, in a severe tone. '/ It is (said old Dolabella) 
the young. Greek whom you yourself sent to Rome 
after the taking of Athens : now, that your victories 
have restored peace to the world, he hopes for per* 
mission to return to his country, and we join our 
prayers to his." He was silent. The generous 
Octavia alone ventured to persist in the request. 
*' What! sir, (said she,) have not the Athenians been 
yet sufficiently punished ?'* . «* Not all of them ;•' re- 
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pUed he, in a tiBiBter tooe : ai he pronomced theie 
wordsy he fixed hit ejet upon me; rage, Tengeenoe, and 
threats, were all expressed in that terrible look. After 
a silence of a few minutes, he conversed with perfect 
ease on indifferent topics, and then retired, withoat 
taking further notice of me. 

I was deeply afflicted at these proofs of ill-will in 
the arbiter of my fate : my excelleht friends strove in 
Tain to cheer me. ** Hope every thing from the return 
of Lucius, (said they.) The dictator cannot refase 
him his first request, and this request will be in your 
ihvour.'' Alas! they do not, the^ cannot entertain 
the hope which they endeavour to inspire. Ck>uld he 
show mercy to a stranger, who has always refused it to 
the Romans? He hates the Greeks; he cannot do 
otherwise than hate them ; the^ are compassionate,— 
he is barbarous; the soft milk of human Idndiiess 
flows in their veins, ^his contain only deadly poison. 
In short, they are men, and Sylla is a monster, born 
to be the curse of the age in which he lives* Yet* 
would you believe it ? that heart of steel is susceptible 
•f tender impressions. Bat a few days ago, I was at 
the theatre : the dictator sat in the front row, and a 
larg^ space was left vacant around him, owipg rather 
to the terror than to the respect that he ins{ures, AU 
eyes were turned upon him ; when suddenly, a young 
woman who was seated in the upper tier, left her place, 
passed lightly over several rows of seats, and, approach* 
ing Sylla, touched softly the fringe of his robe. 
Alarmed at the action, he turned suddenly round, and, 
instead of beholding the hand of an assassin, of which 
he is in continual dread, he saw before him a young • 
woman, full of grace and beauty. *^Who are you, * 
(said he, with surprise and emotion ;) and what is 
your request?" "Sir, (replied she, timidly;) my • 
name is Valeria ; I am a widow ; hitherto, fortune has 
been adverse to me ; I have been overwhelmed with 
every species of calamity, but I thought that if I could 
bat touch the garment of the happy Sylla» my woe9 
would be M an end." He smiled; seated her bj bit 
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side, conrersed with her daring the remainder of the 
entertainment, and, in a few days, Valeria became the 
wife of Sylla. , 



LETTER XLIV. 

POLYCLETES TO CRAKTOR. 
CODClttsioo. 

Oh i my father, a complete change has taken place 
in my situation. Two days have scarcely elapsed since 
I wrote my last letter to you, and those two days have 
wrought wonders. What, unexpected events; what 
jttSt cause have I had for fear, for terror; nay, even 
for desp«nr; and with what trsmsports of delight 
have they been succeeded ! Seldom does the most 
prokmged existence produce the many and varied sen- 
sations that have crowded into my mind in this short, 
interval. At diis very moment, I am sinking beneath 
their weight, and am forced for a few minutes to pause 
in my narration, and to lay down the style which my 
trembling hand refiises to guide. 

Yesterday, being weary of sojourning in a city 
which brought to my mind only painful recollections^, 
and aiibrded me a prospect of endless captivity, I 
strove to find peace without its walls. I passed through 
the Porta Esquilina, and, diverging from the beaten 
track, directed my steps to the part that appeared least 
frequented. The approach of vrinter had tinged all 
nature with a sober hue, which harmonised with my 
saddened spirits. All was calm and silent around, 
whilst the withered grass, the leafless trees, and fading 
flowers, seemed to offer me an image of my own mind. 
Indulging the mournful ideas they suggested, I ad^ 
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vaDced unconsciously towards a narrow valley, where, 
to all appearance, no human foot had ever trodden. 
Having reached the spot, I paused for some minutes 
to gaze on the wild beauty of the scene, and then, as 
the day was drawing to a close, I was about to return to 
the city, when I perceived, at some distance, a monu- 
ment of elegant architecture. I approached it to ex- 
amine its exterior; it was a tomb of white marble, 
built in the Grecian style, the entrance was guarded 
by a peristyle formed of light pillars. I was regretting 
that I could not see the 'interior, when I discovered 
that the door was half open. This circumstance sur- 
prised me a little, but I imputed it only to the negli- 
gence of some one who had the care of the tomb, and 
led on by curiosity, or rather, yielding to a secret im- 
pulse, I leapt o?er the fence that enclosed it. On the 
front of the monument was a beautiful piece of sculp- 
ture, representing a young women of singular beauty; 
by her side was Hymen, trampling his torch under foot, 
and at a little distance, Venus weeping, and tearing 
her girdle. I entered the tomb ; its form was square, 
a sipall altar rose in the middle, in front of which, op« 
posite to the door, was this inscription in letters of 
gold : 

Here rests the young Claudia, 

The Ornament 

and 

The Model of her Sex. 

Her beloved husband perished 

By a fatal blow. 

The same day, rendered Claudia a mother and a widow, 

and that day was her last. 
Affected by this mournful record, I shed tears over 
the fate of this unfortunate young woman. Alas! 
said I; cannot even virtue, youth, and innocence, 
disarm the hand of fate? Is it crime only that is 
spared 1 Overwhelmed by these painful ideas, I sat 
down on the steps of the altar, and, yielding to the 
feelings that oppressed me. So it is ! cried I : on all 
sides human misery presents itself; every where are 
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tears and lamentations. Here is a young wife, the 
victim of her conjugal affection ; there, a father de- 
plores the loss of a son, the friend that of a friend, and 
he, who has been more fortunate, gives to the woes of 
others those tears which may shortly flow for his own. 
Sometimes, the evil is owing to the wrath of the gods; 
at others, to the injustice of man. What then is lifel 
a troubled dream ; chequered indeed with good and ill, 
but in which, the evil is predominant. 

Absorbed by these sad reflections, I fell into a deep 
reverie. The events of my life passed rapidly before 
my mind, and a thousand dear and painful remem- 
brances rose to view in all the vivid colouring of truth : 
my native land, my family, my beloved friends, and 
shall I never again behold you ! Immortal gods ! 
cried I, raising my hands to heaven, I submit to your 
Mecrees ; but, in mercy, strike the last blow, and let 
me, on this spot, fmd a period to all my sufferings. 

Scarcely had I finished this mournful invocation, 
when I heard tumultuous voices at the outer door, and 
was struck by the appearance t>f a light. I shud* 
dered at the idea of being associated for a single in- 
stant with those odious wretches who violate the 
sanctity of the tomb. The temple had but one en- 
trance, and escape was impossible, I was on the 
point of being discovered, when I bethought myself of 
taking refuge behind an image placed in one of the 
angles of this little edifice* That very instant, several 
men entered the tomb. One of them cried in a 
loud voice, which re-echoed through the vault, *^Well '. 
comrades : you are men of your word ; we have all 
arrived at the same point by different roads, and not 
one of us have been perceived. Be but as punctual 
to-morrow, and the work will be accomplished."— 
'' Yes, yes, (cried they all at once ;) he ahall die, nor 
shall he dre alone." 

• Terrified at this disclosure, I felt all the horror 
of my situation, and resigning myself to my fate, 
whatever it might be, 1 listened with the deepest at- 
tention, wishing to gain further information respecting^ 
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a plot the conieqaencei of wUch were to be to 
dreadiiil. 

** It is comey (tM the first speaker ;) the day of 
ven^ance is at length arrived, and that vengmice 
shall be worthy of us. The recompense will qoicklY 
follow ; it will surpass your eipectations ; nay, it will 
even exceed your wishes, but let every man now listen 
attentirely, and learn the part he has to perform." 

Then was unfolded aie most horrible of plots. 
The time and place were marked out with the gpreatest 
accuracy ; every circumstance was foreseen. Never 
was so atrocious an enterprise concerted with greater 
coolness. Sylla was to be the first victim ; and his 
head, placed on the rostrum, was to be the signal for 
carnage. His relations, friends, and followers, were 
all doomed to death ; and the senate, already thinned 
by so many losses, was to be entirely destroyed. 

When each person had made his observations, and 
the plan was finally decided on, they all advanced to- 
wards the altar, and, binding themselves by dreadful 
oaths, pronounced horrible imprecations against him 
who should hesitate when the time arrived for the exe- 
cution of the deed. I ventured to look at them for a 
moment ; they were five in number, one of them held 
in his hand a torch, which cast a dim light through the 
vault. Their fierce looks, their horrid countenances, 
their garments still soiled with blood and dust, and 
their outstretched arms, which seemed ready to deal 
the blows they threatened, thrilled me with horror, 
and this sentiment subduing my fears, I wished to live, 
were it only to prevent the crime they meditated. 

As they left the tomb, they all passed before their 
leader, who pointed out to each the way by which he 
was to retu,in to the city. The place in which it was 
agreed that' they should meet, proved to me that they 
were gladiators ; men naturally ferocious, vile by pro* 
fession, and who, knowing themselves to be held in 
general detestation, are ever ready to arm against the 
lives of others, and to repay contempt witli bloodshed. 

When left alone, I reflected maturely on what I had 
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heard. Yes ; said I, there have been generous citizens 
who have heroically resolved to sacrifice their own 
lives in order to rid the world of tyrants. Thus 
perished Harmodius and Aristogiton , and thus it was 
that Scsevola here tried to destroy the enemy of Rome. 
Their country was at stake, and, though the remedy 
was barbarous, their own blood washed out the x;rtme, 
and the memory of the benefit alone remained. But 
base murderers are not, they cannot be, the deliverers 
of their country. Heaven refuses to make use of such 
unwor,thy instruments, and has only permitted me to 
be informed of their plot, that I might prevent its 
fsxecution. 

Then, taking up the torch they had left, which 
was still burning, I hastily wrote these words on my 
tablets: 

" To-morrow, at break of day, Sylla is to offer a sa» 
crifice to Jupiter : at the moment that he sets foot on 
the first step of the temple, a blow will be aimed at 
his life.- All who are dear to him, will be the next 
victims. 

'' Sylla! another perhaps would have permitted the 
accomplishment, of the deed. I avert from thy head 
the stroke of the assassin ; I might have applauded 
that of the executioner. 

" Art thou happy, Sylla ! Thy friends labour for thy 
glory ; even thy enemies watch over thy safety. Live, 
live at least to repair thy crimes, and remember that 1 
shall be answerable for those thou mayest yet commit, 
tn vain wilt thou seek to discover me ; 1 expect no 
favours at thy hand ; I save and detest thee.'' 

I then left the spot, and with hasty steps bent my 
way towards the city, and proceeded directly to the 
bouse of the dictator ; a slave was stationed at the 
door. '^ My friend, (said I, giving him my tablets,) 
carry these in all haste to your master ; do not lose 
an instant ; his life it at stake.'' He had no sooner 
entered the house, than I made my escape, resolving 
never to divulge the part I had taken in this important 
affs^ir. 
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I returned to the house of Dolahella* My long ab- 
sence had alarmed that generous family^ and several* 
servants had alreadj been dispatched in different di- 
rections in search of me. After making some plausi- 
ble excuse, I took my place at the family board. 
What pure joy did I feel on seeing myself surrounded 
by beings so dear to me, whose lives were preserved 
through my means ! All were marked out for death, 
and I had saved them. A single day, a single mo- 
ment, enabled me to discharge my debt of gratitude ; 
and my satisfaction was enhanced by their being un- 
conscious of the service I had rendered them« 

After an agreeable conversation, which, by degrees, 
restored tranquillity to my agitated spirits, the hour 
for separation arrived. ** Go ; dear Polycletes, (said 
Octavia,) to take that repose of which you must be in 
need, and do not another time alarm those to whom 
Habits of intimacy have rendered you dear. Alas! 
(added she, with a mournful look,) in tlvese disastrous 
times, death hovers over the head of every one of us, 
and the most guiltless is, perhaps, in the greatest 
peril." 

f retired, but not to rest ; in the shades of night, the 
dreadful images I had before my eyes, took deeper 
hold of my imagination,' and when, towards morning, 
my exhausted frame sank insensibly into a slumber, 
the same frightful scenes still haunted me in my dreams. 

All at once, I was awakened by an unusual noise. 
Young Dolabella burst into my room. *' What ! (said 
he,) you are sleeping, and all is commotion around 
you ! We thought ouifselves secure, and Rome was 
on the very verge of destruction. The gods have saved 
her ; they have saved us all. Do you hear those cries, 
those tumultuous clamours that resound on all sides?*' 
I listened to him with deep emotion, which he at- 
tributed solely to surprise. *' You are astonished, 
(continued he:) who indeed could be otherwise? 
Marius, Carbo, and Cinna, are no naore, but their 
cause had well nigh triumphed I The remains of a 
party that had been so often overcome, were still at 

6 
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work in the dark ; some audacious wretches were 
about to change the whole face of the republic, and the 
poigniard was to have performed what could not be 
eff(ft(*ted by the si/frord.** I asked for some particulars. . 

'* Yesterddy evening (said he)Syllia was informed by 
an unknown hand of a horrible conspiracy. When 
oiice it was known to him, the danger ceased. This 
morning he left his house, and, followed merely by a 
few friends, walked with firm steps towards the Capitol, 
where every preparation had been made for a pompous 
sacrifice to the sovereign of the gods. The avenues 
to the temple were crowded with citizens, all eager to 
catch a glimpse of the dictator. His lictors stopped ; 
he advan<ied confidently. Oh seeing him, the crowd 
respectfully made way, when suddenly, several men 
threw off their robes, and rushed towards Sylla, sword 
in hand, but were all arrested at the same instant, by 
soldiers who had been secretly placed to watch their 
motions. They were examined separately, and a con- 
fession of their intentions and of the names of their ac- 
complices was at length extorted from ihera. On their 
persons was found the dreadful list of all those who 
were to be involved in this great catastrophe. I 
shudder to relate it; my father, myself, all who bear 
the name of Octavius, our most illustrious patriciaqs, 
even our senators, were marked for destruction. This 
blow would have been felt throughout Italy, for these 
dreadful scenes were to have been repeated in our 
cities, and fields, and even in our legions. 

" It is in vain, (continued he,) that enquiries are 
made as to the generous being who with a single word 
has prevented so maiiy calamities. Public gratitude 
would display itself in his favour ; there is no recom- 
pense that he would not have a rjght to expect from 
the Roman people." " Ahl (re\)lied f , with deep 
feeling ;) he has done good ; he is rewarded." 

At this moment, the old senator entered, leading in 
a stranger, "There (said he, pointing to me,) is 
the young Greek of whom you are in search,*' The 
other then advanced towards me. " Stranger, (said 

X 
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he, in a loud voice,) SylU desires to speak with you \ 
he commands you to attend him immediately." At 
these words, I felt myself change countenance : Do- 
labella and his son looked at me with anxiety: and the 
latter coming up to me, said in a low voice, " Polycletes ; 
you terrify me ; what can this mean ? is it possible 
that what has just occurred can in any way affect 
YOU ?" '' Be not alarmed, (replied I, pressing his 
nand :) an interview with Sylla is a severe trial ; but, 
whatever my be its issue, you shall not have to blush 
for your friend. I fear the gods ; I have no fear of 
man.*' Then, turning to the messenger, ^' Go on, 
(said I ;) I will follow you." 

On the way, all that had happened on the preceding 
day, passed rapidly before my mind. One moment, 1 
conjectured that I had been perceived, as I approached 
the dwelling of Sylla ; the next minute, I dreaded some 
false report, as dangerous in these times of trouble a^ 
a fatal truth. Then again, rejecting all apprehension, 
I was indignant at being thus obliged to appesbr before 
the man on whose gratitude I felt I had so strong a 
claim. 

We reached the house, and I was ushered into the 
presence of Sylla. He was alone, and walking to and 
fro in the apartment with hasty strides, like one whose 
mind is deeply occupied. I looked at him atten- 
tively ; his face, usually inflamed, was now pale with 
anger; his look was fixed, his motions were rapid, 
and, every now and then, a sudden shudder evinced 
the excess of his mental agitation. At length, stop* 
ping suddenly before me ; ** Stranger, (said he, in a 
faultering voice;) your letter has been delivered to 
me ;— you know the rest." — "Sir, (replied I, with assu- 
rance ;) one in my situation can hold no correspon- 
dence with Sylla ; he can have nothing to communi- 
cate to him.'* — " This letter, however, is from you.'*— 
** That I shall never admit.*' — " Is it necessary, then, 
(said he, raising his voice,) to confoufid you by unan. 
swerable proofs?*' — " I reject them all.*'-—" Since you 
persist in denying the fact, I must then coi^vince yoa;*' 
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SO saying> he took a paper from the table, and, pre- 
sentiDg it to me, '* Take and read this ;*' added he. I 
had scarcely glanced my eye over the first line, when 
an icy sweat stood on my brow. It was a letter that I 
wrote to you yesterday evening, in which I expressed < 
my sentiments without reserve respecting Sylla him- 
self. " Great gods ! (cried I,) I am betrayed : the 
perfidious Cleon has delivered to you my papers !*' 
" Yes, (said he, with a bitter smile ;) a Greek, your 
own countryman^ has sold to me your correspondence 
from the very beginning. This last letter no sooner 
reached his hands, than it was transmitted to mine, 
and I have copies of all the others. What have you to 
answer ? Speak !*' 

** Yes, sir, (said I, in a calm tone ;.) it was I who 
wrote those letters. I could have wished to conceal, 
and am now compelled to own, it. I repent of nothing 
that I have done, and confess the whole. I will even 
acknowledge that I was to blame in speaking with so ' 
much boldness of one so high in power." — •* This 
is a strange justification, (cried he.) What have you 
said of Rome, and of the Romans 1 With what auda- 
city did you not speak of those whose names are not 
to be pronounced without respect! I might have 
punished you; perhaps, I ought to have done so, but 
I wished to see how far you would carry your temerity. 
Its extent has confounded me. What ! a Greek, an 
enemy taken in war, has been received here with a 
kindness which he was far from expecting, and, as the 
reward of this generous hospitality, he devotes the 
Romans to the execration of future ages.'» — ** Stop, 
(said I ;) I have been rash, but I have not been un- 
grateful. I loved Octavius, and gave tears to his 
memory. I honour true Romans, and do justice to the 
others."— "Justice! (cried he, with an indignant ges- 
ture :) what! does a vile caitiff like you dare to make 
himself a judge between Marius and Sylla, in order to 
condemn them both, and boldly pronounce his opinion 
upon the mighty questions that agitate the greatest 
nation in the world I Know you what Marius wa^, 
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and what I am myself 1 Humbled as yon are in the 
duftt, how can yon judge of the lengths to which a 
vigorous mind may be carried by great injustice, odioiis 
rivalsbips, and deep injuries ? what should you know 
of the excesses into which the dread of humiliatioD, 
laudable ambition, and a thirst for glory> may hurry a 
noble and a lofty spirit I 

" Learn, learn, (said he, with increasing vehemence,) 
that Rome, humbled under an odious yoke, has been 
freed from it by my efibrts, and that, now confirmed in 
her ancient institutions, she will advance, without op- 
position, to the summit of glory. I forced liberty 
upon the Romans, others would have led them on 
gently to slavery. But I scorn to give you an account 
of my conduct; it is I who am the judge of yoars. 
Return to your dwelling ; before the day is over, you 
shall know your fate. Go.'' 

I went out, and as I was passing over the threshold 
of the door, a soldier threw at my feet a bloody head, 
which I recognised as that of the perfidious Cleon, and 
averted my eyes with disgust. Great gods \ I men- 
tally exclaimed, how dangerous is it to Serve or to 
offend Sylla I 

When I reached the house, I was told that Dolabella 
was just gone to the temple of Concord, where the se- 
nate was convoked by order of the dictator, and that 
his son was with him. Being thus left alone, cool re- 
flection succeeded to the state of excitement which 
had hitherto kept up my spirits. l contemplated 
the future, and it appeared to me in the blackest co- 
lours. The ferocious and vindictive character of the 
being 1 had braved was ever present to my view ; some- 
times, I pictured myself dragged to the Forum to un- 
dergo an ignominious death ; at others, I imagined 
that on the plea of gratitude for a signal service, iny 
life would be spared, and I should be sent to drag out 
a miserable existence in a desert land. 

After an hour of agonizing suspense, the younger 
Dolabella returned. " Oh ! my dear Polycletes, 
(said he, and he shuddered as be spoke,) I have just 
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been through the city; I batve crosaed th^ Forum, atid 
what a spectacle did it pedent ; the blood of the guiky 
flows on all sidesr; when will these dreadful scenes 
close ]'^ After a momentary silence, he added, '* anid^ 
in regard to yourself, may I ask the subject of yoar 
conversation with the dictator ?" Embarrassed at the 
question, I hesitated to reply, when the old senator en- 
tered the apartment : " Wdl ! my father, (said the 
young man ;) what news from the senate ? you have, 
donbtless, been discussing that great event which now 
completely occupies the public mind/' "We have, 
my son :" then, turning towards me ; "Young stranger, 
(said he, in afaultering voice;) you are my guest; you 
have lived on terms of intimacy with my family, and 
are dear to us all ; the moment of separation is not far 
distant^ and it cannot fail to be painful, but we must 
submit to fate. Let us dedicate the only day that re- 
mains, to a solemn feasts in which my relations and 
friends will meet together to express their regret for 
your loss.** 

He then took me by the hand, and led me into the 
atrium, where a multitude of distinguished citizens were, 
already assembled: They were placed according to 
their rank, and, I observed that there was amongst 
them a great number of senators. As soon as I en- 
tered, all eyes were 4urned upon me, " That is he ! 
there he is !'* said they, one to another, in a low iroice. 
At this moment, a thousand confused and rapid ideas 
presented themselves to my mind : at length, dwelling 
on that which appeared to me the most probable, 
Since my death is resolved on, said I to myself, why 
should they thus embitter my last hours ? It is not 
usual to insult the victim that is about to be sacrificed ; 
to slay it, is sufficient. 

Suddenly, a lictor was heard knocking loudly with 
his fasces. The door was opened to him ; on his ap- 
pearance, a profound silence reigned in the assembly: 
ne advanced towards me : " Citizen, (said he, present- 
ing me with a roll of paper,) the dictator sends you 
this," " You are mistaken^ (said I:) I am no citizen.*' 

6 
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«< I am not mistaken, (was his reply ;) I know all these 
illustrious personages ; it is to you that I am sent. 
Take this letter, it will inform you of the subject of my 
mission." I opened it with a trembling hand ; it ran 
as follows :— 

Lucius Cornelius Sylla Felix to Polycletes, son of 

Crantor. Greeting. 

"The senate in its munificence has decreed to you the; 
august title of a Roman Citizen ; I officially communi- 
cate to you their decison. To-morrow, you will take 
the road to Ostia, where a galley with six banks of 
oars is in waiting for you. It is yours, as well as all 
its equipments; the vases of gold and silver, and other 
articles of value, the purple carpets, and stores of all 
kinds, with which that vessel is freighted, also belong 
to you. 

*' Young Greek, you have beer« harsh in your judg- 
ment of me ; I have endeavoured to be just towards 
you. You have both served and insulted me ; I con- 
sider that the service outweighs the injury. But 
hasten back to Athens. The eagle may spare the in- 
experienced dove, but, having once escaped, she will do 
well to fly from him in future. Go. Farewell, younir 
Greek ! May the gods grant you a safe return to your 
country, and may every happiness there await you be- 
neath your father^s roof!" 
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